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THE DRYAD 



By Paul Heyse 


IVE O’CLOCK had just struck from the church 
tower, but a snowstorm blustered through the streets 
of the city and extinguished the last pale glimmer of 
daylight. The three gas jets that lighted the studio 
of the young painter, Ralph, had been burning for 
an hour, while he put the last touches on a landscape 
that he had agreed to have ready “by Christmas eve 
positively.” His customer had come himself at noon 
to remind the artist of his promise, and later he sent 
two sturdy porters to fetch the picture, finished or un¬ 
finished. 

After it was gone, Ralph sat musing before the empty 
easel. It was always hard for him to give one of his 
works into strange lands, and it was especially so with 
this painting, on which he had spent all his love for the 
last six weeks. The rough sketch for it had caught the fancy 
of a rich patron, and when Ralph refused to sell it, his friend 
had made him such a large offer that he consented in a mo¬ 
ment of weakness, to paint a large picture of it. He had not 
confided to the buyer the sweet and sad memories that were 
awakened by every look at that woodland scene, with its 
gently rising slope covered with tall firs, and the straight tree 
in the foreground shading a little bench; but it seemed a sacri¬ 
lege that this spot, where the happiest and saddest moments 
of his life had been passed, should be carelessly gazed at by 
other eyes. 

It was done now. He promised himself never to set foot in 
the house of the man to whom he had parted with a piece of 
his soul for money. If he had been driven to it by want it 
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would have been different; but, young as he was, his name was 
such that every canvas he painted was bought at his own price. 

A strong gust of wind that rattled the window aroused him 
at last. He stretched himself, moved the easel into a corner 
and began to put the studio in order. It was Christmas, and 
he expected his one trusted friend to come and help him over 
the hours which are the hardest of the whole year for those 
who live alone. He had refused many invitations, for he knew 
that his own melancholy would oppress him more among 
festivities. 

In the summer it had looked as if he would celebrate this 
Christmas more happily than usual. It was through no fault 
of his own, he told himself, that his plans had miscarried; still, 
he had no heart for gayety. He was well satisfied that his 
friend Enak felt the same distaste for a noisy Christmas eve 
and would come to him for a glass of punch and a quiet chat. 
With his help the evening should be made as homelike as was 
in the power of two lonely men. 

The coals glowed in the stove, and the room was comforta¬ 
bly warm, but Ralph lighted a fire on the hearth also, for he 
liked to watch the leaping flames. He pushed the couch near 
the fire and drew up a table upon which some cakes and the 
ingredients of the punch were invitingly spread. Near it he 
placed an armchair for Enak, and after a satisfied glance at his 
preparations he turned to the window where stood the third 
actor in the evening’s comedy, a straight stemmed fir tree, 
which reached almost to the ceiling of the high room. 

The day before, when he had gone to take a little exercise 
after his hasty work, he had been attracted bythe proud growth 
of this tree, which towered like a chief above all the other 
Christmas trees in the market place. He had dreamed of it 
that night, and had crept out again at daybreak, fearful that 
someone might be before him. There was no danger, the 
dealer assured him; such high trees were seldom desired, and 
he did not really know why he had taken it, except that it was 
so beautiful. , 

Ralph did not question the exorbitant price. The tree 
seemed to compel him to buy it. Just so did the fir which 
shaded the little bench raise its head—or was it only a fancy 
because his heavy heart reminded him so often to-day of the 
beautiful departed summer-time? 

He oversaw the removal of the fir to his studio, and there, in 
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the window-place, it posed for him, and the picture was cer¬ 
tainly the better for having so good a model. 

Now the painter went over to the quiet companion of his 
work and drew a deep breath of the forest fragrance that issued 
from the labyrinth of needles. He gazed into the mystic 
depths of the foliage and stroked one of the branches lovingly. 

“You are beautiful,” he said aloud, “and you had to give up 
your little life so young, poor thing! It would be better for 
you in your forest, in spite of the snow burden that you would 
have to bear, than in this heavy stove heat. But there are peo¬ 
ple who fare no better and whom it hurts more deeply to be 
torn up where they believed 
that they had taken root. 

Come, we will not hang our 
heads, but array ourselves in 
gala dress and put on a good 

When he spoke of gala 
dress it was far from his in¬ 
tention to hang the beautiful 
dark tree with all sorts of 
toys, and gold and silver 
chains. He considered such 
decoration a parody on the 
noble aspect of these children 
of the woods. But the 
brightness of the holy night 
should shine out from the 
tree in this artist’s workshop. 

From an old carved cupboard 
the painter took a glass star 
fully two feet in diameter, the 
glass points of which glowed 
with all colors. Behind the 
center was a small lamp 
which mingled its light with the many-hued beams so that 
all seemed a soft glowing fire. The artist placed a ladder care¬ 
fully against the tree and fastened the star at the very top. It 
had lighted many a Christmas Eve, and to-night it poured 
down its- friendly light so that the upper branches were as if 
turned to coral and emeralds, and Ralph paused on the ladder 
to feast his eyes on the fairy-like scene. He put out the gas 
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and twilight reigned in the studio. The glow in the fireplace 
seemed to beckon to the star, and the beams on high seemed 
to greet their kinsman, the element on the hearth. 

It looked very homelike now in the half-darkened room, with 
its walls covered with paintings of North Sea cliffs and Italian 
shores. But the artist’s glance always returned to the little 
sketch of the forest and rested upon the young fir which 
shaded the bench beenath it. 

Outside, the storm became more severe, and drove the snow 
in great masses against the window. A sort of dread came 
over the painter. He walked up and down the studio, his 
forehead burning, his temples throbbing. Then he took from 
its case an old, black violin and drew the bow across it. But 
the inspiration was lacking and he laid the instrument on the 
easel and turned with a sigh to the fireplace. He stood star¬ 
ing into the flames, and then he threw himself upon the couch 
and sighed again. He felt sure that there was no human be¬ 
ing in the whole wide world whose Christmas Eve was more 
desolate and unhappy. 

By the chimney lay a pile of sketch books. Ralph took up 
the top one, which fell open at a page that he had looked at 
innumerable times—^the picture of a beautiful girl’s head, the 
features relaxed in a charming smile, the hair twisted high, 
showing a row of curly locks on the neck. There was a sug¬ 
gestion of youthful roguishness and defiance in the lovely face 
which was very attractive. 

The painter gave only one quick glance at the page, as if to 
assure himself that the face still wore the same mercilessly 
merry expression; then he let the book slip from his hand and 
leaned back on the divan. 

He had not rested long when he was startled by a furious 
gust of wind which shook the house. The young artist opened 
his eyes sleepily, but what he then saw aroused him thoroughly. 

The wind had flung open the window, and it drove the snow 
in a thick white cloud into the room. But in the little heap 
that the flakes were building on the carpet there was a wonder¬ 
ful throbbing and bubbling, and suddenly an airy figure rose 
out of the damp, glistening mass, shook itself free from its 
vapor covering and began to move about on diminutive feet. 

The artist followed every motion of the strange creature with 
wide open eyes. The beautifully-formed figure was that of a 
young woman, but only the size of a tcn-ycar-old girl. Her 
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ash-gray hair fell to her knees and made a fluttering, tossing 
mantle. Without noticing him, she glided to the tree in the 
window and stood there awhile, perfectly quiet, gazing up at 



the star, while her hands emerged from the veil of hair and 
stroked the smooth needles of the lower branches. 

At last the little creature ceased fondling the tree and came 
toward Ralph, scarcely touching the floor, and now he saw 
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her face. The childlike features were sad but very sweet; the 
little mouth seemed never to have smiled, but also never to 
have been distorted by a word of hate or malice; but most won¬ 
derful of all were the great, still eyes of emerald lustre, fringed 
with long lashes which never rose nor fell. And still these 
green stars were not staring and soulless; an inner flame 
seemed to leap up in them from time to time, and then died 
down and the green radiance paled. 

She was now quite near the painter and a soft coolness sur¬ 
rounded him, as well as an odor of fresh balsam boughs. He 
wished to speak but was as if enchanted. 

She stood for a while before him; then she said, in an unus- 

“Are you asleep, Ralph?” 

The spell was broken, but he still felt that he could not 

“I am not asleep,” he said, “but how do you know my name? 
Who are you and why have you come to me?” 

“I have heard your name out in the forest,” she answered 
“Have you forgotten? It was such a beautiful day! The sun 
shone, the cuckoo called and the midges played above my 
brook. Even then my tree pleased you. Have you not taken 
it to your home because you were sorry for it? Why do you 
ask me then who I am?” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“Your tree?” he asked. “What have you to do with the 

“I am its dryad,” she said, with a tender, sorrowful look at 
the little fir. 

“Its dryad?” he repeated. “Child, you would tell me a fairy 
tale!” 

Her green eyes glowed. 

“We are always true,” she said, “you have coarse minds, you 
men of to-day. When my mother stood next me—three years 
ago they felled her tree—she often repeated to me the tales 
she had heard from her mother; that there was once a time 
when men honored us and our cousins who live in the forests, 
rocks, streams and lakes, and at that time we were visible to 
pious persons. But that was long ago. Strange gods are 
come and have driven out the old deities who fled in sorrow 
and dwell no one knows where. We little creatures remained, 
but since then we have not appeared to mortals except some- 
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times to an artist or a poet, as I show myself to you. Are you 
not glad? Do I not please you?” 

She nestled close to his knee; he felt only a cool breath as if 
a streak of mist enveloped him. 

“How could you help pleasing me?” he stammered. “But 
if all this is true, how is it that you speak my language and 
why have you come here?” ' 

“Oh,” she said, “that is easily answered. I stood near the 
path and travellers, old and young, men and women, sat on 
the bench beneath me and often held long conversations. That 
sharpened my ears, for we wood spirits are more clever than 
yoa They frequently spoke of things I did not understand, 
but mother explained much and so did the nymphs of the 
streams, who go hither and thither and hear much at the mills 
where the peasants and hunters meet. I learned, too, why the 
wood-cutters come in mid-winter and chop down my brothers 
and sisters to be sacrificed to the new god. I should have 
hated him for that alone, even if he had not driven away the 
others. For you must know, Ralph, that our life is bound up 
with that of our tree; the spark of life only flickers in us until 
the branches wither, or are consumed by the greedy fire,” and 
she glanced shudderingly at the hearth. 

“We generally slept during the cold season, and the pitiless 
axe fell before one could give a single sigh for the beautiful 
life that must be left. But I awoke, three days ago, from a 
bright dream of spring and wondered if the time were come to 
put forth new buds. I slipped out from my tree to see if the 
water nymphs had cleared away their ice covering and if the 
meadows were green. It was still winter and no bird call 
sounded, but I heard the blows of the axes that hewed down 
my little brothers and sisters. Heretofore they had spared 
me, perhaps because I gave my shade to the bench and the 
people who rested there. But on that morning I heard them 
say, ‘Why should the big one be left standing? The miller 
has bought the ground and will turn it into farm land.’ 

“So they came to me. It would have been better if my life 
had ceased at once. I felt every blow of the axe, and, almost 
maddened with pain, I flew after the sledge that dragged my 
tree to the city. There I sat in its branches, but no one could 
see me. I could scarcely think among so much that was new 
and wonderful. I became more and more miserable and I 
had but one wish—that the end might be soon. The only 
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beauty I saw was in the faces of the children who stared up at 
me with big eyes. I hoped to be taken into a house where 
merry children should hance around me, and then if I 
were thrown into the fire—I mean, my tree—I would not 
complain. 

“But instead, you came. I knew you because you had once 
sat so long on my little bench—and not alone. When you 
bought my tree I flew after you, well pleased. But I was 
afraid to follow you up the narrow, gloomy stairs. I fluttered 
up outside until I found your window and saw how my tree 
was placed; I hung on the pane longingly, for I wanted to come 
in to it and you. At last the storm threw open the window, 
and here I am.” 

She paused, for the long speech seemed to have tired her, 
and all that he had heard swam in Ralph’s brain so that he 
could make little out of it. 

“How is it possible that you can live in that small stem?” he 
exclaimed. 

“I do not know,” she answered, looking at the fir, “but it is 
very easy; we become like a thin smoke and slip in between 
the year rings. When we come out into the air our figures 
grow, as you see mine. It is much cosier to have your house 
hold you tight and warm than to live in big empty rooms as 
men do.” 

“Would you like to look at my rooms?” he asked, rising. 

She plainly did not know the uses of the furniture. The 
sketches attracted her but she heard all that he told her of 
them with blank amazement. 

“What is that which you call the sea?” she asked, “and cy¬ 
presses?—I have never heard of them.” 

He saw that it was wasted pains to explain. 

“Come here,” he said, “do you recognize this?” 

It was the sketch of her own tree and the bench beneath it; 
she knew it at once. 

“But it is dead!” she said. “It has neither motion nor fra¬ 
grance. When I looked into the stream it was more beautiful, 
although the wind ruffled the picture. No, I could not live 
here. It is warmer than out there but it makes the heart heavy 
and it is not the heat of sunlight through green boughs.” 

She noticed the violin. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

He took up the instrument and began to play softly. At 
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first she was very serious, then her face brightened, her eyes 
sparkled and she listened spellbound. 

“More, more!” she breathed. “It is like the breaking up of 
winter, when the ice melts, and the birds all waken, and the 


brook begins to rush again, and the tops of our high trees 
rustle and murmur—oh, so sweetly!” 

And, clasping her hands above her little head, she began to 
dance in the middle of the room, going in and out among the 
snowflakes that the wind had driven in, like a gull that hovers 
above the wave crests, skimming here and there and sinking 
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again into the foam. Ralph could have played until morning 
and watched the beautiful figure. Suddenly a string broke 
and he saw the dancer fall on her knees and look at him 
beseechingly. 

“What is the matter?” he cried, hastening to her. 

“It was so wonderful,” she whispered, “it went like a bolt of 
lightning through all my body. But do not play again. It 
seems as if I can not die peacefully if I hear such music, as if I 
feel for the first time how sweet life is and how bitter the eternal 

She rose slowly and glided to the hearth. Her glance fell 
upon the sketch-book, which was opened at the page with the 
maiden’s head, and as soon as she saw it she cried, in a more 
animated voice than he had yet heard from her: 

“It is she! Why did you not show it to me before? And 
why is she not here herself?” 

“Who?” he asked, in confusion, “who should be here?” 

She did not answer. She passed her hand over the drawing 
as if she would caress the lovely head. Then she shook the 
hair from her face and looked at the painter distrustfully. 

“You were not good to her. Have you forgotten? And it 
was such a beautiful day! I had slept during the hot hours 
but when the air cooled I climbed into my topmost branches 
and rejoiced over the young shoots that my boughs bore. The 
nymphs came out of the stream, too, and we talked together.” 

“Of what?” he asked. 

“Of our secrets; you would not understand. But soon we 
heard human voices in the wood. We saw a merry party 
there, eating and drinking, and afterward they sang. There 
was music, like yours on the little brown wood.” 

“It was I who played,” he interposed. 

“Certainly, it was you,” she assented, “I saw you for the 
first time but you could not see me. And I saw children who 
played and made merry while the older persons sat in the 
shade and watched them. 

“And then I saw a young girl who was no longer a child 
take hold of two children’s hands and dance with them. You 
could not take your eyes off her face, and when she began to 
sing a dance song you took your brown music instrument and 
accompanied her so beautifully that all the children stopped 
to listen. But the maiden turned and called something to you 
tliat I did not understand. I saw, though, how she began to 
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run, and you after her; and when she had led you a pretty 
chase among the tree trunks, while the children laughed be¬ 
cause you could not catch her, she threw herself down on my 
bench, panting from her exertion and her brown eyes spark¬ 
ling. But you—you will remember how you sat next to her 
and what you whispered in her ear, although no one but I was 
near to listen. Or have you forgotten?” 

He had sunk into a chair and covered his face. 

“Spare me!” he cried, “why do you remind me of the sweet¬ 
est and saddest hour of my life?” 

“I have thought of it so often,” she said, “I had heard much 
that men said, but never, never such sweet words before. I 
saw how the maiden’s laugh vanished and that she had not one 
little word to answer. But you did not seem to have expected 
a long speech; you gave a cry of joy and tried to take the dear 
one in your arms. She protested and said: ‘Let me go! 
What would the old people say if they saw us? Is it not 
enough that I have promised to be your wife?’ ‘Is it really 
true?’ you cried. ‘Shall I not awake to find it all a dream? 
How can I believe that you really love me if you will not even 
give me a kiss?’ Then she laughed merrily and said: ‘You 
unbeliever! Wait, I will comfort you.’ And she drew from 
her pocket a little pair of scissors and said: ‘I will cut you 
one of the young shoots of this tree, which shall signify that 
my love for you is ever green.’ You caught her hand and 
said: ‘What shall I do with the prickly twig? If you really 
mean it, give me a better pledge; let me have one of the curly 
locks here on your neck that I have longed so madly just to 
touch. If I possess a piece of your own dear self I will doubt 

“Did you not say so, oh you wonderful man? But she 
laughed and replied: ‘You shall have the fir twig or nothing. 
I cannot give you one of my curls until we are formally en¬ 
gaged. There are just seven of them; mother counts them 
every night, and woe to me if one be missing! So be sensible 
and patient.’ 

“But you were not inclined to patience. ‘If you refuse me 
this little thing in the first hour that you have given me your 
love, how can I believe that you mean it and that you really 
have a heart?’ ‘Oh,’ she answered, ‘a truly modest woman 
has no heart, only a little bit of understanding, and mine warns 
me not to give in to you too much. For you must know,’ she 
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continued, laughing, ‘that in these locks lie all my strength and 
independence. If I lose one of them to you I must be your 
slave, and I have no liking for that just yet. When we are 
married you may cut them all off, and if they do not grow 
again you must really be my master. For to-day you must be 
satisfied with the twig, which is green, like hope.’ 

“She cut off one of the shoots and handed it to you, but you 
took it and tore it to pieces. ‘I see what I am worth to you,’ 
you cried. ‘It was madness to believe that you had a heart. 
I am good enough to play with, but you will not make the- 
slightest sacrifice for me!’ The maiden looked at you in as¬ 
tonishment. ‘You cannot be in earnest, Ralph,’ she said, 
slowly. ‘In bitterest earnest,’ you replied; ‘and it is better that 
we should part now than that you should play with me any 
longer.’ ‘I do not play,’ she said, and her voice trembled; 
‘but if you cannot trust me it is better that we should remain 
free.’ ‘You know how you can bind me for all eternity,’ you 
said. You were both silent for a long time and I saw the tears 
under her black lashes, but she was firm. She put the scissors 
back in her pocket and said: ‘We had better go back to the 
others; they will be uneasy.’ 

“Then she climbed the slope slowly, without looking back. 
But you sank down on the little bench and I think that the 
hands which you pressed against your face were to hide from 
the sun above that you, a great man, were in tears like a sick 
child.” 

He had let her speak without a word of comment, but from 
time to time the closed eyelids had quivered, as if in pain. For 
a long time it was still in the large room. Then he felt the 
cool air on his forehead, and, on opening his eyes, saw his 
mysterious guest sitting on his knee; he felt no weight on his 
lap, but again the same forest atmosphere surrounded him. 

“What are you dreaming now, poor fool?” he heard her 
, whisper. “Yonder in the wood I marveled at your silliness 
—for I am no longer a child who knows nothing of love. But 
we of the forest are not so foolish as to talk of ruling and obey¬ 
ing and to demand pledges for our troth. I, also, had a beau¬ 
tiful loved one and I should have sacrificed all my green buds 
to him if he had been so stupid as to ask them. You have not 
come to your senses even yet, and you spend this evening, 
which is cheerily celebrated in all the other houses, alone. If 
I had been malicious I would have been silent as a revenge on 
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mankind for cutting down my tree. But we woodland spirits 
are compassionate, and so I am sorry for you and should like 
to see you happy.” 

“Happy!” he cried. “Oh, dryad, I can never be so again, 
for hope is gone. She has been as cold as stone all these long 
months, and never has given me the smallest sign that she 

There was a long pause, and then the dryad continued: 

“You were blind. I saw the beautiful, quiet flame that 
glowed in her heart, but you strewed ashes upon it by your 
senseless obstinacy. Do you dare to say you love her, and be 
so petty-minded? Why will you persist in frightening her in¬ 
stead of making her trust you by gentleness? Shame upon 
you, you great foolish man! Repair the harm you have done. 
To-day is the time; I passed a tall house where many people 
were gathered together listening to an old man who spoke to 
them of angels that brought a message of peace from heaven 
this night. Will you stop your ears and refuse that peace? Go 
to your love, stroke her little locks and rejoice that all seven 
are so safe on her slender neck. And bring her a greeting 
from the dryad who wishes her all happiness. Up, dreamer! 
When you come back you will not find me. I shall return to 
my tree and go to sleep there, never more to waken.” 

She bent her white face toward him and he felt the cool touch 
of her lips against his; then she slipped from his knee and 
glided to the fir. He rose, and, as he watched her flutter up 
through the green boughs, he felt a strong desire to draw 
her. 

The sketch-book was at hand and he begged her to keep 
still for a moment. She hung motionless in the foliage, one 
arm around the tree trunk, the other above her head. Ralph 
hurried to catch the graceful lines and drew more and more 
quickly; he held his breath, as if the least thing would blow 
away the apparition; now he began to block in the tree behind 
the lovely figure and the star which gleamed and glowed above 
her head. A moment more and it would be finished—suddenly 
three heavy blows were struck upon the studio door, the pain¬ 
ter started up, the book' fell from his lap and when he looked 
again the white spirit had vanished. 

The door opened and Enak stood on the threshhold, stamp¬ 
ing the snow from his boots. 

“Heavens, how dreary it is here!” cried his deep bass voice. 
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“Is that you, Enak?” said the artist. “I have been waiting 
for you for a long time.” 

“It doesn’t look like it,” replied the new-comer. “A Siber¬ 
ian temperature and a perfect Egyptian darkness. Allow me 
to turn up the light. Such a glimmer as your Christmas star 
gives would not have shown either the shepherds or the wise 
men the way to the manger. Or do you wish to doze away the 
rest of this Christmas Eve also?” 

“You are mistaken, Enak,” laughed the painter, rising. “I 
have not been asleep. On the contrary, I have had a visit— 
from a lady.” 

“Ah, that is different,” said Enak, “who is she? Do I 
know her?” 

But Ralph was not listening; he stood before the tree, look¬ 
ing up into the dark branches. Then he turned to his com¬ 
panion, who was putting more coal on the fire. 

“I will tell you later who it was,” he said, “but now I must 
go out. I shall be back in half an hour at the latest. You can 
be making the punch. Don’t ask me any more now!” 

His friend looked up in astonishment, but before he could 
open his mouth Ralph was out of the door. 

The half hour had scarcely passed when Enak heard foot¬ 
steps on the stairs, the door was burst open and the dreamer 
came in with sparkling eyes and light step. 

“Here I am again!” he cried. “No, not I, but a new man, 
happy and blessed as a young god! Do you know where I 
went, old fellow? To her, to the dear girl whom I have treated 
so badly. The dryad was right; it was childish nonsense to 
doubt her heart 

“When the maid came to the door I gave her a dollar to 
call her young mistress without saying who was there. While 
I waited I heard the happy voices of Toni’s little brothers and 
sisters in the back room. Then a door opened and I say my 
dear one come out—no, I scarcely saw her, for, without know¬ 
ing how it happened, I had her in my arms. When we came 
to our senses a little I tried to stammer the long speech I had 
prepared on the way, but I got no further than: ‘Toni, I was 
a great fool. Can you forgive me?’ She pressed her 
trembling little hand against my lips and whispered: ‘I was 
a fool, too, Ralph, and the first one.’ And then she laughed 
her merry laugh and said, ‘So it all comes out right; two fools 
are united in foolishness!’ 


The Dryad 


“Then we spoke sensibly for awhile and decided that I 
should not intrude upon their Christmas Eve, but should go 
formally to her parents to-morrow and ask for her hand. When 
I was about to come away she exclaimed, ‘Wait a moment,’ 
and disappeared. She came back in a minute and gave me a 
sealed envelope. ‘What have you to write me already?’ I 
asked. ‘Only a little love letter,’ she answered. ‘Don’t read 
it until you reach home.’ ’’ 

He took the envelope from his pocket and opened it; a blank 
piece of paper was inside. He unfolded it carefully and dis¬ 
closed a little brown lock of curly hair. 

“The dear child!” he exclaimed. “See, Enak, she has given 
in to me of her own free will.” 

And he pressed the token of submissive love to his lips. 

“Poor youth 1 ” said his friend, “do you really think that a 
woman ever renounces her sovereignty over us men? But I 
see that my wisdom is wasted upon you to-night. Let us 
drink to your happiness, that your eyes may never be opened 
and that you may never be awakened from your dream.” 

He filled both glasses. 

“To the health of your fiancee!” he said. 

“And to the dryad to whom I owe her!” added Ralph, and 
emptied the glass. 

“Who is the dryad?” asked Enak, “I think you mentioned 
her before.” 

“It is a long, strange story,” replied the happy painter, seat¬ 
ing himself on the divan, “but I promised to tell you about my 

He related all that had happened; when he had ended the 
other said; quietly: 

“You dreamed it, my son, and I envy you. One does not 
always dream such pretty things.” 

“Dreamed it! When I tell you that it was she who brought 
me to my senses and made me go to my love! I can prove to 
you that it was not imagination, for there lies the book with 
the sketch I made of her as she lay among the branches.” 

He took up the sketch-book and turned the leaves. He 
knew that the drawing of his guest was on the left page, next 
to Toni’s portrait. But when he found the place, only the face 
of his betrothed smiled up at him—the opposite page was 



AZRAEL * 

By Armand Silvestre 


T heocritus has sung the immortalplaintof the golden 
sands gently lapped by the blue Syracusean Sea, in the 
hour when the fiery soul of the constellations shines through 
the sombre veil of night by innumerable rents, when the milky 
way looks like a silver dust behind the even chariot of the 
moon, when the majestic meetings of the stars take place, ever 
faithful in the immensity of space and across the infinity of the 
ages sung by the poets. As in the time of its immortal idyls 
the rhythm of the tide seems to nurse an eternal dream, and the 
shore, bathed in shadows, creeps out over silent stems where 
mysterious flowers intertwine. 

But Simethe was not a shadow; Simethe the sorceress, 
whose jealous rages are, according to Racine, the most power¬ 
ful poem of antiquity; Simethe, who was betrayed by the Myn- 
dian Delphis and could not, by her charms, lure him back to 
her, had by this been made an implacable enemy of mankind 
and a blasphemer of love. 

* Translated by Ray Horned, from the French, for Short Stories. 
Illustrations by Edward Mayer. 





She had pursued for ages the impious works of witchcraft, 
and kept the island entirely under the spell of her sorceries. 
She was formidable to travellers belated on the shores, and 
was without mercy to the shepherds who guarded their flocks 
on the hill-tops that were redolent with thyme. 

In a cave whose murky depths were relieved only by the dull 
gleam of mother-of-pearl, whose entrance was almost ob¬ 



scured by the intertwining of briar bushes and the prickly 
thorn, and was only opened by the magic of a charm, dwelt 
Simethe. On all sides of this uncanny cave, were hung skele¬ 
tons of symbolic beasts, and baleful herbs were drying in grin¬ 
ning skulls. There, when the shadows lengthened like the 





trail of serpents and the moon was at its full, she brewed her 
magic poisons. 

At her harsh cry when the shore is dark, all the wicked 
spirits awoke, and there was a whirring of wings through the 
air, a crunching on the sands, and a furious crackling among 
the branches. Then they crept and crouched about the fatal 
door, awaiting the commands of the sorceress. Simethe then 
became like an ancient sybil, her hair bristling like a flight of 
silver arrows, her face wrinkled, and her sunken eyes glowing 
like embers. Her long teeth knocked together at each hissing 
breath, and above her shaggy eyebrows played phosphores- 

In her three favorite beasts were imprisoned the evil spirits 
of the air, the earth, and the water. These surrounded her, all 
impatient for the word of command that should let them 

' The vulture, with his bloody beak, spreads his gigantic 
wings to sail through the air and cast a blight upon the harvest 
and a shadow upon joy everywhere. 

The wolf bounds forth with open jaws to prey upon the 
bleating lambs across the plain. 

The dolphin, with quivering fins, waits for the signal to 
plunge into the foaming sea and Wreck some bark upon its 
tranquil course, when he appears upon the surface and sends 
forth from his nostrils spouts of water in his triumphant joy, 
beating the wave with his sinuous tail. 

And these things happened, for they were transcribed from 
an old book of undeniable authenticity, a short time before 
the beginning of the era of mercy in which we live. The orig¬ 
inal manuscript having been destroyed at the burning of the 
library of Alexandria, a literal history cannot be given, only a 
rude sketch of this strange story. 

Simethe was not alone with her evil spirits in her mysterious 
cave, where the penetrating incense of philters mingled with 
the rank odors of the mummies of animals and the savage 
breathing of her three companions, the vulture, the dolphin 
and the wolf. 

Before the despised love for the Myndian Delphis had crazed 
her, widow as she was of one of the most honorable citizens of 
Syracuse, she had had two daughters, in whom her power had 
preserved their youth, at the same time maintaining the equal 
distance of age between them. 
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The elder, Thestylis, was the living portrait of Simethe when 
she was in the full bloom of her once vaunted beauty. Thes¬ 
tylis was tall, and with the wealth of her luxuriant dark hair 
and the wonderful radiance of her beautiful eyes, was the liv¬ 
ing image in her marble whiteness of the Venus Victrix, made 
for the adoration of the helpless, who at the feet of these liv¬ 
ing splendors loved to prostrate themselves in their abject¬ 
ness, lost before the powerful harmony of form, and the 
glorious spectre of fate. 

She had inherited in every way the diabolical nature of her 
mother, and Simethe had no more bitter and wicked counsellor 
than this superb creature, who smiled at suffering and danced 
to the unhappy wail of her victims, enjoying the misery which 
she caused in a sacreligious delight. Everything in her spoke 
contempt of coquetries which summon love. 

Her hair, floating like a fury’s, she seemed to spread a dark¬ 
ness around her, and when from the promontory she gazed 
upon some shipwreck, or looking inland beheld the devastation 
of a burning field, the wreck of the harvester’s toil, her flapping 
draperies seemed to cast a sinister shadow against the sky. 

Unlike, if any one was ever like her, was the second daugh¬ 
ter of Simethe, Lilia, whom neither her mother nor her sister 
could draw into the cursed orbit of their evil doings; as sweet 
in the virginal flower of her charms as they were inexorable in 
the fatal evolution of their destiny; made of the brightness dis¬ 
carded from the shadows of their souls, and of all the gentle¬ 
ness shut out from their being. She was a flower of purity in 
this garden of evil. 

Her beautiful golden hair was like the tints of the setting 
sun and encircled as with an aureole her fair brow, and the 
melting azure of her eyes seemed to glisten like the morning 
dew. But the glance from her eye was more beautiful still, 
and her smile sweeter than her perfect mouth. The beauty 
of the soul was hers, and was expressed in every feature. 

More slender than her sister, she was in the purity of her 
race, the incarnation of all that was lovely and feminine, and 
inspired the sympathy of the good and the wise, for she was 
like a dream of perfect loveliness, upon whom the poisoned ar¬ 
rows of perversity could make no impression. And in reality 
she was a thousand times better even than she appeared to be, 
as her soul was more perfect than its radiant setting. 

Even as a little child she obstinately persisted in trying to 
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rescue the victims that had fallen under the enchantments of 
her mother and sister, and often in the night when Simethe 
had unchained the bloody wolf, Lilia, might be seen by the light 
of the stars, hastening toward the distant pasture to warn the 
shepherd, who, wrapped in his dark mantle, slept peacefully 
on, unconscious of his danger, with his sheep gathered around 
him. Or, standing on the edge of the cliff, she would signal 
to the venturesome sailor who was approaching the rock- 
bound coast, at the moment that the dolphin disappeared be¬ 
neath the blue wave, leaving a luminous trail in his wake; 
and again she would go toward the mountain which lovers 
were ascending hand in hand, as if to reach the -land of their 
dreams; to put them on their guard before the devouring vul¬ 
ture had spread his great wings, weary of inaction, to descend 
like a thunderbolt bn their heads. 

Thus robbed of their prey, the rages of Simethe and Thesty- 
lis know no bounds. Therefore, to prevent her interference in 
their machinations, when the hour for their dark deeds ar¬ 
rived, Lilia was imprisoned in the gloomiest corner of the cave, 
bound hand and foot with hempen cords, and in this prison, in 
her rustic chains, the child slept the sweet sleep of innocence, 
and wore upon her lips the smile of. sweet dreams. 

But when the sun was high she was free; free to follow the 
flight of the butterfly, and listen to the songs of the birds. 
Wandering through the meadows in her garments of white, 
she often stopped to listen to the rippling of the brook, which 
was as clear and pure as her own soul. 

It was nearing the break of day. Aurora had not yet tinted 
the morning sky with her fleecy clouds that looked like a flight 
of swans, soon to be dispersed by the ruby rays of the rising 

It was the sweet and mysterious hour which frightens away 
the shadows of night, and when the petals of the convolvulus 
tremble before opening. 

Simethe and Thestylis had not yet finished their fiendish 
work; on the contrary, they were making haste to accomplish 
their dark deeds, with feverish fingers, feeling that the hour for 
enchantments was slipping away like a woof from the needle. 

Lilia was still imprisoned and was lying on her couch, pale, 
and beautiful, with her hair loose and flowing, blending softly 
with the warm flesh tints of her arms, and contrasting with the 
harsh coloring of the hempen cords which bound her. 




As the sorceresses were watching for the first approach of 
the dawn, a flame of light in the Eastern sky made them cry 
out with rage. But there were no rays from this light, as of 
the morning sun, and as the light drew nearer they saw that it 
was a bark of gold which was quickly plowing the wave and 
making for the shore. 

Simethe and Thestylis howled with a savage joy, like the 
osprey hovering above its prey. But the bark was not empty, 
nor was it drifting, for a man stood at the helm and directed 

Soon they realized that it was from the brow of this myste¬ 
rious sailor that the light came which illuminated the golden 
bark. 

Suddenly, at a sign from Simethe, the monstrous and impa¬ 
tient dolphin, spurred on by the eager Thestylis, plunged into 
the blue sea, only a foamy crest indicating its track. Its ap¬ 
proach to the bark was shown by a deep ruffling of the waters, 
which surged and swelled around it, while the vulture, let loose 
at the same time, darkened the sky with its great wings. 

Soon a gigantic wave lifted the fragile craft, and, half open¬ 
ing, clasped it in its immense unfurlings. Then the dolphin 
appeared upon the surface, to gloat triumphantly over his evil 

But the wonderful sailor seemed to fear nothing. Standing 
at the stem, he drew from an invisible quiver an arrow of 
flame, and pierced the monster between the eyes. With con¬ 
vulsive quiverings, it sank beneath the water, leaving a trail of 
blood upon the surface. Suddenly the sea became smooth 
and caressing, and hardly moved the boat which a moment be¬ 
fore it had been ready to destroy, and the vulture, who thought 
that the fiendish work had been accomplished, with a flap of 
its wings returned to the earth. The sky at once resumed its 
usual calm and suddenly wore the colors of the rosy dawn 
mingled with the copper tints of the East. 

When, with swelling sail, the bark approached, Simethe and 
Thestylis were filled with astonishment at the sight of the auda¬ 
cious stranger, who only smiled as he neared the shore. 

He was young, with golden hair; his face was unbearded, 
and he had a strange light in his eyes. He was clad in a robe 
of lily whiteness, the folds of which looked like the unrolling 
of petals. 

Feeling that they were confronted by a superior being, en- 
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dowed like themselves with a mysterious power, Simethe re¬ 
solved to meet him with stratagem. She composed her de¬ 
ceitful face, and from the lips of Thestylis came a sweet, weird 
song, like that of a 
syren, as they ap- 
proached the 
stranger quickly to 
bid him a treacher- 

The morning was 
already advanced, 
and the last stars 
were melting in the 
cerulean depths 
like the points of 
arrows burying 
themselves in new¬ 
ly - made wounds. 

Emeraldtints 
blended with the 
purple of the hori- 


The hour of en¬ 
chantments was 
over, and the pow¬ 
ers of darkness had 
passed. They must now 
wait for the coming of the 
night to attack the daring 

And as the stranger 
alighted'from his bark and 
made it fast to the shore, his 
tread upon the sand made i 


scintillate with light like falling 


Simethe received him with a silent grace, for probably he 
spoke a language unknown to her, or he thought it useless to 
speak, as no word had as yet passed his lips, which still wore 
the same enigmatical smile that seemed to mirror his thoughts. 

In the meantime a strange thing had happened. Thestylis, 
who, for a moment, had left her mother’s side, returned trans- 





formed. She was not the same Thestylis; with coquetry, sue 
had bound her wealth of hair high upon her head and placed 
thereon a beautiful blood-red rose, and her sombre drapery 
had been artistically caught up on her shoulder and high on 
her hip, artfully disclosing the lines of her perfect form and 
the whiteness of her shoulder, as if the desire to please had for 
once overcome the desire to harm. 

And Simethe admired her for the ruse she had employed to 
detain the stranger on the island until night, if not by the sen¬ 
timent of love, at least by the sentiment of admiration. 

But Simethe was deceived. Thestylis was sincere. She had 
obeyed a true feeling, and one new to her. Her soul more 
than her body was changed. In her heart, withered by hatred, 
the smile of the stranger had entered, like a sea troubled and 
calm at the same time. 

She already loved him of the long white robe, and struggled 
not against the sweet power of love which had thus suddenly 
been revealed to her. She longed to save him now, and for 
him would give up her life. 

When Simethe withdrew to allow Thestylis to exercise her 
wiles upon the stranger, she, with an impassioned voice, 
broken by sobs, told him of the dangers that surrounded him, 
at the same time imploring him to stay. A woman’s sacrifice 
is never complete. 

He listened to her recital without showing any emotion, and 
it was certainly not from fear that he followed at her bidding, 
and it was not because he had misunderstood her warning, for 
only his serene smile and wonderful eyes answered her words. 

Following a road which led to the cave, they entered, thus 
avoiding Simethe, who meditated his destruction, thinking that 
in this Thestylis was aiding her. 

The stranger must be hidden until evening, thought Thesty¬ 
lis, who, taking him by the hand, led him through paths under 
the rocks-known only to herself; but he had seen, through an 
opening in the granite rock, the sweet form of the sleeping 
Lilia, in her rude prison, which was closed imperfectly by 
brushwood from the light of day. Simethe and Thestylis had 
not awakened her at the accustomed hour, fearing that she 
might try to save the stranger. 

As soon as Thestylis had brought him to a place of safety, 
she told him to await her there, while she should go in search of 
fruit and wine. It was necessary to divert Simethe’s attention, 
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so Thestylis departed, turning many times, with a graceful 
movement of her supple neck, like the stem of a flower, to look 
back at him. 

No sooner had she disappeared, than the stranger retraced 
his steps until he arrived at the door of the cell where Lilia 
slept. He tore aside the network of brambles, and, kneeling 
beside the young girl, he contemplated her in her innocent 
sleep. The sweet rhythm of her breathing seemed like the 
music of the oar upon the waters that bears one to the land of 

With tears coursing down his beautiful face, he long and 
earnestly gazed upon this lovely image, then, with only the 
breath of a kiss, he awakened her. 

A great joy shone in the surprised eyes of Lilia. It was as 
if she had only changed her chains, to enter into the depths of 
an unknown gulf, a palace of peace. 

Envelopedbya mysterious power,she obeyed the smile of the 
ever-mute stranger, and when he showed her by a gesture —a 
gesture full of tenderness and authority—the road that she must 
take along the shore, and then beyond the sea, she felt her 
yielding footsteps bearing her onward, and she closed her eyes 
that she might retain this sweet dream, far sweeter than any 

She lost consciousness, and when her eyelids opened again 
her bright eyes looked like an icy brook which had been melted 
by the spring. She found herself in the fields, he who accom¬ 
panied her walking by her side, and taking her in his arms 
when any obstacle barred the way. Thus the day passed, Lilia 
not knowing where her footsteps led her. 

When the night came they saw a great fire blazing on the 
shore. It had been built by Simethe and Thestylis, who, in 
their fury, were trying to burn the boat, the one from rage and 
disappointment, and the other from a broken-hearted jealousy, 
and the mountains echoed with their angry clamor. But the 
bark was of gold and could at most only become a molten 
mass, to spread its purple and yellow veins in every direction. 

Simethe and Thestylis, certain that the fugitives had not 
been able to reach the shore, let loose the wolf, who, bound¬ 
ing over the plain with open jaws, caused a panic among the 
flocks. But this time the flesh of the stupid sheep was not 
what he wanted, nor did he even turn to look at the frightened 
shepherds, who, cowering, seemed like swallows flying low 
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before the storm. The prey he sought was the two white 
figures clinging together at the noise of his approach. 

The wolf saw at once his double prey, and, with eyes glow¬ 
ing like balls of fire, crouched for the final spring. 

Then the stranger quickly sent from his invisible quiver a 



second arrow of flame, which stretched the monster dead upon 
the plain. And it seemed as if in the death of the creature a 
great joy had suddenly fallen upon the earth. 






The wandering sheep halted to bask in the warm moonlight, 
which, coming, through a rift in the clouds, seemed to cast 
long white rays which crossed in their path a flight of moths, 
whose wings glistened as if of powdered silver. The shep¬ 
herds, leaning upon their staffs, bowed their heads in thanks¬ 
giving. Then they all went forward to greet their liberator, to 
kiss his hands, and the white robe of Lilia, who, like a broken 
reed, leaned upon her companion. 

But the stranger, still pointing onward, bade farewell to the 
shepherds, and, with a signal that they should not follow him, 
he and Lilia began to ascend the hill. 

Beneath them stretched the blue sea in its grandeur. The 
cool grass refreshed their burning feet with the evening dew, 
and over the fields came the faint aroma of wild flowers. By 
the light of the stars they beheld in the distance sleeping Syra¬ 
cuse, and upon the air came the hum of its night sounds, like 
the murmuring of the ebbing tide. 

Lilia clung to her companion in the innocent outburst of her 
gratitude, and his answering smile brought peace to her soul, 
and his eyes seemed brighter to her than the brightest stars. 

Suddenly a whirring noise was heard overhead, and at the 
same time the shadow of the cursed bird fell at their feet in the 
pale moonlight. 

It was the vulture, sent by Simethe and Thestylis, which flew 
like a rocket through the air, uttering its hoarse cries. 

On the horizon were gathered together clouds in nebulous 
groups, and the moon was slowly descending from its zenith, 
when again the stranger drew from his invisible quiver a third 
arrow of flame, which, darting through the air, struck the ill- 
omened bird. Wounded, it fluttered downward, flapping its 
wings against the rocks, and then, with a few convulsive quiv¬ 
erings, remained motionless forever. 

And, as a silver-lined cloud, loosened from the mass, floated 
toward them, the stranger, with the dreaming Lilia in 
his arms, mounted it, as if it were a horse bent to his will. 

The cloud, with its burden, floated on and on through space, 
higher than the mountain-tops and beyond the luminous 
spaces of the milky way. 

It was at the hour when the constellations were blazing in 
their splendors, that the stranger, still clasping his precious 
burden, craved admittance of the stars that guarded the portals 
of heaven, to keep out from those blest abodes the evil-doer 




upon earth. But none were opened to him; they all plead the 
inflexible command of the Creator, and the eternal law of the 
universe. 

On they went, far beyond the vapory clouds, and even be¬ 
yond the stars, until the skies seemed like a glorious and 
gigantic gem of lapis lazuli, against which their flight would 
be broken. 

Then the archangel AzraH, for it was he, drew from his in¬ 
visible quiver the fourth and last arrow of flame, and shot it 
into this inflexible azure, which opened in a golden wound a 
path through which they entered. 

Then throughout all heaven the shout arose “Azra^l 
Azrael!” and the triumphant hymn of seraphim and cherubim 
re-echoed through Paradise, even unto the throne of God. 

Then the archangel, who had taken on his robe of light and 
his great white wings, laid at the feet of the Lord the innocent 
Lilia. 

But the wound in the sky was never closed again. Another 
star appeared in the firmament to astonish the wise men of 
Chaldea. 

By the light of this new star, the shepherds whom Lilia 
loved and with whom she had left a part of her beautiful soul, 
were shown the mystic road to the manger of the new-born 
Christ, a God all of mercy, of hope, and of love. 

Thus the first Christmas came upon the earth. 

In a darkened corner of the island, Simethe and Thestylis, 
checked in their crime, under the new order of things, still send 
forth their wails at the rising of the moon; and this is why the 
sailor dreads that smiling but treacherous sea that washed the 
shores of Sicily, and cradled the idyls of the sweet poet of 
Syracuse. 


THE DEVIL AND THE HOLY WATER* 
AND 

THE OLD-WOMAN MILL. 


By Richard von Volkman 


E all know that the Devil is sometimes 
unlucky. Indeed it happens often. Is 
not that the reason we use the words 
“poor devil” when we see a friend suf¬ 
fering with toothache or listen to the 
woebegone story of a fellow-man whose 
best girl has just jilted him? 

It happened one day, as the Devil was 
sniffing about in the cathedral at Co¬ 
logne, hoping to lay hold of a little fat monk, or an old devotee, 
that he stumbled and fell—splash!—into the holy water font. 
Mercy! what grimaces he made, how he sputtered and snorted 
and sprang to get out again. And once out how he shook 
himself I He was afraid some of the pious people had seen his 
fall and would make sport of him, so he hurried slyly from the 
cathedral. 

It was just about Christmas time when this happened, and 
his teeth chattered with cold as he stood on the sidewalk out¬ 
side the door. He was at a loss what to do next. 

"I don’t dare go home to Hell looking as I do now,” he 
thought. “Grandmother would give me a sound scolding. I 
guess I’ll go down to India for a few hours and get dried off.” 

When at night he made his way to his home in Hell his 
clothes were dry and he felt relieved and happy once more. 

He opened the door of the room where his grandmother 
was sitting, but had scarcely crossed the threshold when the 
old woman sprang forward. Her countenance became blue, 
then changed to sulphur yellow, and she cried : 

♦Folk Stories translated by A. F. Francis, from the German, for 
Short Stories. 
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“What is it I smell, and how you look, you knave! Can it 
be that you have been prowling about in the churches again?” 

The Devil stammered out the story of his mishap. 

“Take off your coat,” she demanded in her usual imperious 
fashion, “and go right to bed.” 

The Devil did not dare disobey. He crept humbly into bed, 
and feeling thoroughly ashamed of himself, drew up the 
clothes till only a little tuft of hair on top of his head could be 
seen. 

The grandmother took a corner of the coat between her 
thumb and forefinger, just as a cook would take a dead mouse 
by the tail. 

“Bu-r-r!” she said, shaking it in disgust. “How it looks!” 

Then she went to the gutter which carries all the slush and 
waste water out of Hell, dipped the coat into it, waited till it 
was soaked through, washed it thoroughly, and after rinsing 
it, hung it over the back of a chair before the fire. 

When it was dry and the Devil was starting to get out of 
bed and dress, she picked up the coat and smelled of it ag^in. 

“Goodness me!” she said with a sneeze. “How hard it is to 
get rid of such a church smell!” 

With that she hurried from the room and came back bring¬ 
ing a pan filled with chopped dog’s hair and powdered horse- 
hoofs. She threw several handfuls of this mixture on the 
coat and when it was well scented handed it to the Devil. 

“There,” she said, with a sigh of relief, “the coat is clean at 
last, and you will be fit to appear once more in respectable 
company. But I insist on this visit not being repeated. Do 
you understand?” 


THE OLD-WOM.\N MILL. 

N ear Apolda, in the Thuringian Forest, is an old-woman 
mill. It looks very much like a great coffee mill, but is 
turned from underneath instead of above. Into the top are put 
the old women, wrinkled and bent with age, some without 
teeth and some without hair, and after they have been ground 
they step out fresh and young again. 

It is all done with one turn of the wheel. Crack, crunch it 
goes through bones and flesh. Still those who have 
passed through the mil! insist that the sensation is far from 
disagreeable. 
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“Nay, it is truly pleasant,” they say. “It is quite like wak¬ 
ing up bright and early in the morning, after a good night’s 
rest, to find the sun creeping into the room, the birds singing 
outside and the trees whispering in the breeze. It is natural 
then to turn in bed and stretch out the limbs. That, too, 
makes the joints crack.” 

Well, there lived at one time an old woman who had heard 
of this mill, and, longing to be young once more, she deter¬ 
mined to go to Apolda. The way was long, and being feeble 
she was obliged to stop frequently and rest, but in time she 
came to her journey’s end. 

As she approached the mill she noticed a man sitting on a 
bench, near the door, with his hands in his pockets, watching 
the little clouds of smoke, which curled from his pipe into the 
air. 

With a sigh of relief she turned toward him, saying: 

“I wish to be ground, if you please, sir, and to become 
young and handsome again.” 

The man arose, yawned, took his pipe from his mouth and 
said: 

“W'ell, what is your name?” 

“I am called Mother Chapin.” 

“Sit down a minute here on the bench, Mother Chapin,” 
said the man. Then he went into the mill, opened a huge book 
and came oiit with a long strip of paper in his hand. 

“Is that the bill?” she asked. 

“Good gracious, no,” returned the man. “The grinding 
doesn’t cost anything, but first of all you must sign your name 
to this paper.” 

“Sigpi my name,” the old woman repeated excitedly. “You 
probably want me to transfer my soul to the devil. No, I’ll do 
nothing of the kind. I am a righteous woman, and expect to 
go to heaven when I die.” 

“It’s not as bad as you think,” said the man, laughing. 
“There is nothing on this paper but a list of all the follies which 
you have committed during your lifetime, and they are all ar¬ 
ranged in their order with the day and hour. Before you can 
be gfround, you must swear that when your youth is restored 
you will commit every one of these foolish deeds again, in ex¬ 
actly the same order that they are here recorded.” 

Then he examined the list and said with a smirk; 

“Surely a good many. Mother Chapin, a good many. Be- 
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tween your sixteenth and your twenty-sixth year there is one 
down for every weekday and two for every Sunday. After that 
it is better. But, let’s see, when you began your forties there 
were more again! Well, it’s about like all the rest!” 

With a sigh the old woman exclaimed: 

“But, sir, then it’s not worth the trouble to be ground!” 

“It is true—true,” he replied. “It is not worth while for 
many people! That is why we have such an easy life of it; 
seven holidays every week. The mill is seldom used. It has 
been still now for many years. Business used to be brisker.” 

"Wouldn’t it be possible just to scratch a few from the list?” 
the old lady asked after a pause, and looked longingly at the 
man. “Just three, sir, then, if it is necessary. I’ll promise all 
the rest.” 

“No,” answered the man, “that is absolutely impossible. It 
must be all or none!” 

“You can keep the list,” said the old woman after a little re¬ 
flection. “I’ve lost all interest in your stupid old mill.” 

Then she rose wearily and took the road leading homeward. 

When she reached the little village where she lived, the peo¬ 
ple flocked about her in surprise and said: 

“Why, Mother Chapin, you look as old now as when you 
went away. laranything the matter with the mill?” 

She coughed, hesitated a moment, then replied: 

“Well, perhaps so. I was too afraid and dared not venture. 
Besides, what would one gain by a few years more of this life? 
Heaven forbid!” 
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HAT is to be thought of sudden death? It is remark-- 



vv able that, in different conditions of society, it has been 
variously regarded as the consummation of an earthly career 
most fervently to be desired, and on the other hand, as that 
consummation which is most of all to be deprecated. Csesar 
the Dictator, at his last dinner party (“caena”), and the very 
evening before his assassination, being questioned as to the 
mode of death which, in his opinion, might seem the most 
eligible, replied; 

“That which should be most sudden.” 

On the other hand, the divine Litany of our English Church, 
when breathing forth supplications, as if in some representa¬ 
tive character for the whole human race prostrate before God, 
places such a death in the very van of horrors. “From light¬ 
ning and tempest; from plague, pestilence, and famine; from 
battle and murder, and from sudden death, good Lord, deliver 
us.” Sudden death is here made to crown the climax in a 
grand ascent of calamities; it is the last.of curses, and yet, by 
the noblest of Romans, it was treated as the first of blessings. 
In that difference, most readers will see little more than the 
difference between Christianity and Paganism. But there I 
hesitate. The Christian Church may be right in its estimate 
of sudden death; and it is a natural feeling, though after all it 
may also be an infirm one, to wish for a quiet dismissal from 
life—as that which seems most reconcilable with meditation, 
with penitential retrospects, and with the humilities of farewell 
prayer. There does not, however, occur to me any direct 
Scriptural warrant for this earnest petition of the English 
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litany. It seems rather a petition indulged to human infirmity, 
than exacted from human piety. And, however that may be, 
two remarks suggest themselves as prudent restraints upon 
a doctrine, which else may wander, and has wandered, into an 
uncharitable superstition. The first is this; that many people 
are likely to exaggerate the horror of a sudden death (I mean 
the objective horror to him who contemplates such a death, 
•not the subjective horror to him who suffers it), from the false 
disposition to lay a stress upon words or acts, simply because 
by an accident they have become words or acts. If a man dies, 
for instance, by some sudden death when he happens to be in¬ 
toxicated, such a death is falsely regarded with peculiar hor¬ 
ror, as though the intoxication were suddenly exalted into a 
blasphemy. But that is unphilosophic. The man was, or he 
was not, habitually a drunkard. If not, if his intoxication were 
a solitary accident, there can be no reason at all for allowing 
special emphasis to this act, simply because through misfor¬ 
tune it became his final act. Nor, on the other hand, if it were 
no accident, but one of his habitual transgressions, will it be 
the more habitual or the more a transgression, because some 
sudden calamity, surprising him, has caused this habitual 
transgression to be also a final one? Could the man have had 
any reason even dimly to foresee his own sudden death, there 
would have been a new feature in his act of intemperance—a 
feature of presumption and irreverence, as in one that by pos¬ 
sibility felt himself drawing near to the presence of God. But 
this is no part of the case supposed. And the only new ele¬ 
ment in the man’s act is not any element of extra immorality, 
but simply of extra misfortune. 

The other remark has reference to the meaning of the word 
sudden. And it is a strong illustration of the duty which for¬ 
ever calls us to the stem valuation of words, that very possibly 
Caesar and the Christian Church do not differ in the way sup¬ 
posed ; that is, do not differ by any difference of doctrine as 
between Pagan and Christian views of the moral temper ap¬ 
propriate to death, but that they are contemplating different 
cases. Both contemplate a different death, a '“Biathanatos”— 
death that is “Biaios”; but the difference is that the Roman by 
the word ‘‘sudden” means an unlingering death; whereas the 
Christian Litany by “sudden” means a death without warning, 
consequently without any available summons to religious 
preparation. The poor, mutineer, who kneels gather 
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into his heart the bullets from twelve firelocks of his pitying 
comrades, dies by a most sudden death in Caesar’s sense; one 
shock, one mighty spasm, one (possibly not one) groan, and 
all is over. But, in the sense of the Litany, his death is far 
from sudden; his offence, originally, his imprisonment, his 
trial, the interval between his sentence and its execution, hav¬ 
ing all furnished him with separate warnings of his fate—hav¬ 
ing all summoned him to meet it with solemn preparation. 

Meantime, whatever may be thought of a sudden death as a 
mere variety in the modes of dying, where death in some shape 
is inevitable—a question which, equally in the Roman and the 
Christian sense, will be variously answered according to each 
man’s variety of temperament—certainly, upon one aspect of 
sudden death there can be no opening for doubt, that of all 
agonies incident to man it is the most frightful, that of all 
martyrdoms ft is the most freezing to human sensibilities— 
namely, where it surprises a man under circumstances which 
offer (or which seem to offer) some hurried and inappreciable 
chance of evading it. Any effort, by which such an evasion 
can be accomplished, must be as sudden as the danger which it 
affronts. Even that, even the sickening necessity for hurrying 
in extremity where all hurry seems destined to be vain, self-baf¬ 
fled, and where the dreadful knell of too late is already sound¬ 
ing in the ears by anticipation—even that anguish is liable to 
a hideous exasperation in one particular case, namely, where 
the agonizing appeal is made not exclusively to the instinct of 
self-preservation, but to the conscience on behalf of another 
life besides your own, accidentally cast upon your protection. 
To fail, to collapse in a service merely your own, might seem 
comparatively venial, though, in fact, it is far from venial. But 
to fail in a case where Providence has suddenly thrown into 
your hands the final interests of another, of a fellow-creature 
shuddering between the gates of life and death, this, to a man 
of apprehensive conscience, would mingle the misery of an 
atrocious criminality with the misery of a bloody calamity. 
The man is called upon, too, probably to die, but to die at the 
very moment when, by any momentary collapse, he is self- 
denounced as a murderer. He had but the twinkling of an eye 
for his effort, and that effort might, at the best, have been un¬ 
availing ; but from this shadow of a chance, small or great, how 
if he has recoiled by a treasonable “lachete? The effort might 
have been jvkhoutJiqpe; but to have risenotOi ithe level of that 
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effort would have rescued him, though not from dying, yet 
from dying as a traitor to his duties. 

The situation here contemplated exposes a dreadful ulcer 
lurking far down in the depths of human nature. It is not that 
men generally are summoned to face such awful trials. But 
potentially, and in shadowy outline, such a trial is moving sub- 
terraneously in perhaps all men’s natures, muttering under 
ground in one world, to be realized perhaps in some other. 
Upon the secret mirror of our dreams such a trial is darkly pro¬ 
jected at intervals, perhaps, to every one of us. That dream, 
so familiar to childhood, of meeting a lion, and, from languish¬ 
ing prostration in hope and vital energy, that constant sequel 
of lying down before him, publishes the secret frailty of human 
nature, reveals its deep-seated Pariah falsehood to itself—re¬ 
cords its abysmal treachery. Perhaps not one of us escapes 
that dream; perhaps, as by some sorrowful doom of man, that 
dream repeats for every one of us, through every generation, 
the original temptation in Eden. Every one of us, in this 
dream, has a bait offered to the infirm places of his own in¬ 
dividual will; once again a snare is made ready for leading 
him into captivity to a luxury of ruin; again, as in aboriginal 
Paradise, the man falls from innocence. Once again, by in¬ 
finite iteration, the ancient earth groans to God, through her 
secret caves, over the weakness of her child: “Nature, from her 
seat, sighing through all her works,” again “gives signs of 
woe that all is lostand again the countersign is repeated to 
the sorrowing heavens of the endless rebellion against God. 
Many people think that one man, the patriarch of our race, 
could not in his single person execute this rebellion for all his 
race. Perhaps they are wrong. But, even if not, perhaps in 
the world of dreams every one of us ratifies for himself the 
original act. Our English rite of Confirmation, by which, in 
years of awakened reason, we take upon us the engagements 
contracted for us in our slumbering infancy—how sublime a 
rite is that! The little postern gate, through which the baby 
in its cradle had been silently placed for a time within the glory 
of God’s countenance, suddenly rises to the clouds as a tri¬ 
umphal arch, through which, with banners displayed and mar¬ 
tial pomps, we make our second entry as crusading soldiers 
militant for God, by personal choice and by sacramental oath. 
Each man says in effect, “Lo! I rebaptize myself; and that 
which once was sworn on my behalf, now I swear for myself.” 
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Even so in dreams, perhaps, under some secret conflict of the 
midnight sleeper, lighted up to the consciousness at the time, 
but darkened to the memory as soon as all is finished, each 
several child of our mysterious race completes for himself the 
aboriginal fall. 

As I drew near to the Manchester post-office I found that it 
was considerably past midnight; but, to my great relief, as it 
was important for me to be in Westmoreland by the morning, 
I saw by the huge saucer eyes of the mail, blazing through the 
gloom of overhanging houses, that my chance was not yet lost. 
Past the time it was; but by some luck, very unusual in my ex¬ 
perience, the mail was not even yet ready to start. I ascended 
to my seat on the box, where my cloak was still lying, as it 
had lain at the Bridgewater Arms. I had left it there in imi¬ 
tation of a nautical discoverer, who leaves a bit of bunting on 
the shore of his discovery, by way of warning off the ground 
the whole human race, and sig^nalizing to the Christian and the 
heathen worlds, with his best compliments, that he has planted 
his throne forever upon that virgin soil, henceforward claim¬ 
ing the “jus dominii” to the top of the atmosphere above it, 
and also the right of driving shafts to the centre of the earth 
below it; so that all people found after this warning, either 
aloft in the atmosphere, or in the shafts, or squatting on the 
soil, will be treated as trespassers—^that is, decapitated by their 
very faithful and obedient servant, the owner of the said bunt¬ 
ing. Possibly my cloak might not have been respected, and 
the "jus gentium” might have been cruelly violated in my per¬ 
son, for in the dark people commit deeds of darkness, gas be¬ 
ing a grreat ally of morality; but it so happened that, on this 
night, there was no other outside passenger; and the crime, 
which else was but too probable, missed fire for want of a 
criminal. By the way, I may as well mention at this point, 
since a circumstantial accuracy is essential to the effect of my 
narrative, that there was no other person of any description 
whatever about the mail—the guard, the coachman, and my¬ 
self being allowed for, except only one, a horrid creature of 
the class known to the world as insiders, but whom young 
Oxford called sometimes “Trojans,” in opposition to our Gre¬ 
cian selves, and sometimes “vermin.” A Turkish Effendi, who 
piques himself on good-breeding, will never mention by name 
a pig. Yet it is but too often that he has reason to mention 
this animal; since constantly in the streets of Stamboul, he has 
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his trousers deranged or polluted by this vile creature running 
between his legs. But under any excess of hurry he is always 
careful, out of respect to the company he is dining with, to 
suppress the odious name, and to call the wretch “that other 
creature,” as though all animal life beside formed one gn'oup, 
and this odious beast (to whom, as Chrysippus observed, salt 
serves as an apology for a soul) formed another and alien 
group on the outside of creation. Now I, who am an English 
Effendi, that think myself to understand good-breeding as well 
as any son of Othman, beg my reader’s pardon for having 
mentioned an insider by his gross natural name. I shall do so 
no more, and if I should have occasion to glance at so painful 
a subject, I shall always call him “that other creature.” Let 
us hope, however, that no such distressing occasion will arise. 
But, by the way, an occasion arises at this moment, for the 
reader will be sure to ask, when we come to the story, “Was 
this other creature present?” He was not, or more correctly, 
perhaps, it was not. We dropped the creature—or the creature 
by natural imbecility dropped itself—within the first ten miles 
from Manchester. In the latter case, I wish to make a philo¬ 
sophic remark of a moral tendency. When I die, or when the 
reader dies, and by repute suppose of fever, it will never be 
known whether we died in reality of the fever or of the doctor. 
But this other creature, in the case of dropping out of the 
coach, will enjoy a coroner’s inquest, consequently he will en¬ 
joy an epitaph. For I insist upon it, that the verdict of a 
coroner’s jury makes the best of epitaphs. It is brief, so that 
the public all find time to read; it is pithy, so that the surviv¬ 
ing friends (if any can survive such a loss) remember it with¬ 
out fatigue; it is upon oath, so that rascals and Dr. Johnsons 
cannot pick holes in it. “Died through the visitation of in¬ 
tense stupidity, by impinging on a moonlight night against 
the off-hind wheel of the Glasgow mail! Deodand upon the 
said wheel—twopence.” What a simple lapidary inscription! 
Nobody much in the wrong, but an off-wheel, and with few 
acquaintances; and if it were but rendered into choice Latin, 
though there would be a little bother in finding a Ciceronian 
word for “off-wheel,” Marcellus himself, that great master of 
sepulchral eloquence, could not show a better. Why I call 
this little remark moral is from the compensation it points 
out. Here, by the supposition, is that other creature on the 
one side, the beast of the world, and he (or it) gets an epi- 
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taph. You and I, on the contrary, the pride of our friends, 
get none. 

But why linger on the subject of vermin? Having mounted 
the box I took a small quantity of laudanum, having already 
traveled two hundred and fifty miles—namely, from a point 
seventy miles beyond London, upon a simple breakfast. In 
the taking of laudanum there was nothing extraordinary. But 
by accident it drew upon me the special attention of my asses¬ 
sor on the box, the coachman. And in that there was nothing 
extraordinary. But by accident, and with great delight, it 
drew my attention to the fact that this coachman was a mon¬ 
ster in point of size, and that he had but one eye; in fact, he 
had been foretold by Virgil as 

■■ Monstrum, borrendum, informe, ingens cui lumen ademptum." 

He answered in every point—a monster he was—dreadful, 
shapeless, huge, who had lost an eye. But why should that de¬ 
light me? Had he been one of the Calendars in the Arabian 
Nights, and had paid down his eye as the price of his criminal 
curiosity, what right had I to exult in his misfortune? I did 
not exult; I delighted in no man’s punishment, though it were 
even merited. But these personal distinctions identified in an 
instant an old friend of mine, whom I had known in the South 
for some years as the most masterly of mail-coachmen. He 
was the man in all Europe that could best have undertaken to 
drive six-in-hand full gallop over “A1 Sirat,” that famous 
bridge of Mahomet across the bottomless gulf, backing him¬ 
self against the Prophet and twenty such fellows. I used to 
call him “Cyclops mastigophorus,” Cyclops the whip-bearer, 
until I observed that his skill made whips useless, except to 
fetch off an impertinent fly from a leader’s head; upon which 
I changed his Grecian name to Cyclops "diphrelates” (Cy¬ 
clops the charioteer). I, and others known to me, studied un¬ 
der him the diphrelatic art. Excuse, reader, a word too ele¬ 
gant to be pedantic. And also take this remark from me, as a 
‘■gage d’amitie,’’ that no word ever was or can be pedantic 
which, by supporting a distinction, supports the accuracy of 
logic, or which fills up a chasm for the understanding. As a 
pupil, though I paid extra fees, I cannot say that I stood high 
in his esteem. It showed his dogged honesty (though, ob¬ 
serve, not his discernment), that he could not see my merits. 
Perhaps we ought to excuse his absurdity in this particular by 
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remembering his want of an eye. That made him blind to my 
merits. Irritating as this blindness was (surely it could not be 
envyl), he always courted my conversation, in which art I 
certainly had the whip-hand of him. On this occasion gp'eat 
joy was at our meeting. But what was Cyclops doing here? 
Had the medical men recommended northern air, or how? I 
collected, from such explanations as he volunteered, that he 
had an interest at stake in a suit-at-law pending at Lancaster; 
so that probably he had got himself transferred to this station, 
for the purpose of connecting with his professional pursuits 
an instant readiness for the calls of his lawsuit. 

Meantime, what are we stopping for? Surely, we’ve been 
waiting long enough. Oh, this procrastinating mail, and Oh, 
this procrastinating post-office! Can’t they take a lesson upon 
that subject from me? Some people have called me procrasti¬ 
nating. Now, you are witness, reader, that I was in time for 
them. But can they lay their hands on their hearts, and say 
that they were in time for me? I, during my life, have often 
had to wait for the post-office; the post-office never waited a 
minute for me. What are they about? The guard tells me 
that there is a large extra accumulation of foreign mails this 
night, owing to irreg^ularities caused by war and by the packet 
service, when as yet nothing is done by steam. For an extra 
hour, it seems, the post-office has been engaged in threshing 
out the pure wheaten correspondence of Glasgo.w, and win¬ 
nowing it from the chaff of all baser intermediate towns. We 
can hear the flails going at this moment. But at last all is fin¬ 
ished. Sound your horn, guard! Manchester, good-bye! 
we’ve lost an hour by your criminal conduct at the post-office, 
which, however, though I do not mean to part with a service¬ 
able ground of complaint, and one which really is such for the 
horses, to me secretly is an advantage, since it compels us to 
recover this last hour among the next eight or nine. Off we 
are at last, and at eleven miles an hour; and at first I detect no 
changes in the energy or in the skill of Cyclops. 

From Manchester to Kendal, which virtually (though not in 
law) is the capital of Westmoreland, were at this time seven 
stages of eleven miles each. The first five of these, dated from 
Manchester, terminated in Lancaster, which was therefore 
fifty-five miles north of Manchester, and the same distance ex¬ 
actly from Liverpool. The first three terminated in Preston 
(called, by way of distinction from other towns of that name. 
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proud Preston), at which place it was that the separate roads 
from Liverpool and from Manchester to the north became con¬ 
fluent. Within these first three stages lay the foundation, the 
progress, and termination of our night’s adventure. During 
the first stage I found out that Cyclops was mortal; he was 
liable to the shocking affection of sleep—a thing which I had 
never previously suspected. If a man is addicted to the vicious 
habit of sleeping, all the skill in aurigation of Apollo himself, 
with the horses of Aurora to execute the motions of his will, 
avail him nothing. “Oh, Cyclops!” I exclaimed more than 
once; “Cyclops, my friend, thou art mortal. Thou snorest.” 
Through this first eleven miles, however, he betrayed his in¬ 
firmity, which I grieve to say he shared with the whole Pagan 
Pantheon, only by short stretches. On waking up, he made 
an apology for himself, which, instead of mending the matter 
laid an ominous foundation for coming disasters. The sum¬ 
mer assizes were now proceeding at Lancaster, in conse¬ 
quence of which, for three nights and three days, he had not 
lain down in a bed. During the day he was waiting for his un¬ 
certain summons as a witness on the trial in which he was in¬ 
terested, or he was drinking with the other witnesses, under the 
vigilant surveillance of the attorneys. During the night, or 
that part of it when the least temptations existed to conviv¬ 
iality, he was driving. Throughout the second stage he grew 
more and more drowsy. In the second mile of the third stage, 
he surrendered himself finally and without a struggle to his 
perilous temptation. All his past resistance had but deepened 
the weight of this final oppression. Seven atmospheres of 
sleep seemed resting upon him, and to consummate the case, 
our worthy guard, after singing Love Amongst the Roses for 
the fiftieth or sixtieth time, without any invitation from Cy¬ 
clops or me, and without applause for his poor labors, had 
moodily resigned himself to slumber, not so deep doubtless as 
the coachman’s, but deep enough for mischief, and having 
probably no similar excuse. And thus at at last about ten 
miles from Preston I found myself left in charge of his 
majesty’s London and Glasgow mail, then running about 
eleven miles an hour. 

What made this negligence less criminal than else it must 
have been thought, was the condition of the roads at night dur¬ 
ing the assizes. At that time all the law business of populous 
Liverpool, and of populous Manchester, with its vast cincture 
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of populous rural districts, was called up by ancient usage to 
the tribunal of Lilliputian Lancaster. To break up this old 
traditional usage required a conflict with powerful established 
interests, a large system of new arrangements, and a new par¬ 
liamentary statute. As things were at present, twice in the 
year so vast a body of business rolled northwards, from the 
southern quarter of the county, that a fortnight at least occu¬ 
pied the severe exertions of two judges for its dispatch. The 
consequence of this was that every horse available for such a 
service, along the whole line of road, was exhausted in carry¬ 
ing down the multitudes of people who were parties to the dif¬ 
ferent suits. By sunset, therefore, it usually happened that, 
through utter exhaustion amongst men and horses, the roads 
were all silent. Except exhaustion in the vast adjacent county 
of York from a contested election, nothing like it was ordi¬ 
narily witnessed in England. 

On this occasion the usual silence and solitude prevailed 
along the road. Xot a hoof nor a wheel was to be heard. And 
to strengthen this false luxurious confidence in the noiseless 
roads, it happened also that the nij^t was one of peculiar 
solemnity and peace. I myself, though slightly alive to the 
possibilities of peril, had so far vielded to the influence of the 
mighty calm as to sink into a profound revery. The month 
was August, in which lay my own birthday, a festival to every 
thoughtful man suggesting solemn and often sigh-bom 
thoughts. The county was my own native county, upon 
which, in its southern section, more than upon any equal area 
known to man past or present, had descended the original 
curse of labor in its heaviest form, not mastering the b^ies 
of men only as slaves, or criminals in mines, but working 
through the fiery will. Upon no equal space of earth was, or 
ever had been, the same energy of human power put forth 
daily. At this particular season also of the assizes, that dreadful 
hurricane of flight and pursuit, as it might have seemed to a 
stranger that swept to and from Lancaster all day long, hunting 
the county up and down, and regularly subsiding about sunset 
uniting with the permanent distinction of Lancashire as the 
very metropolis and citadel of labor, to point the thoughts 
pathetically upon that counter-vision of rest, of saintly repose 
from strife and sorrow, toward which, as to their secret haven, 
the profounder aspirations of man’s heart are continually 
traveling. Obliquely we were nearing the sea upon our left. 
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which also must, under the present circumstances, be repeating 
the general state of halcyon repose. The sea, the atmosphere, 
the light, bore an orchestral part in this universe lull. Moon¬ 
light and the first timid tremblings of the dawn were now 
blending, and the blendings were brought into a still more ex¬ 
quisite state of unity by a slight silvery mist, motionless and 
dreamy, that covered the woods and fields, but with a veil of 
equable transparency. Except the feet of our own horses, 
which, running on a sandy margin of the road, made little 
disturbance, there was no sound abroad. In the clouds and on 
the earth prevailed the same majestic peace; and in spite of all 
that the villain of a schoolmaster has done for the ruin of our 
sublimer thoughts, which are the thoughts of our infancy, we 
still believe in no such nonsense as a limited atmosphere. 
Whatever we may swear with our false feigning lips, in our 
faithful hearts we still believe, and must forever believe, in 
fields of air traversing the total gulf betw-een earth and the cen¬ 
tral heavens. Still, in the confidence of children that tread 
without any fear every chamber in their father’s house, and to 
whom no door is closed, we, in that Sabbatic vision which 
sometimes is revealed for an hour upon nights like this, ascend 
with easy steps from the sorrow-stricken fields of earth up¬ 
ward to the sandals of God. 

Suddenly from thoughts like these I was awakened to a 
sullen sound, as of some motion on the distant road. It stole 
upon the air for a moment; I listened in awe, but then it died 
away. Once aroused, however, I could not but observe with 
alarm the quickened motion of our horses. Ten years’ expe¬ 
rience had made my eye learned in the valuing of motion, and 
I saw that we were now running thirteen miles an hour. I 
pretend to no presence of mind. On the contrary, my fear is 
that I am miserably and shamefully deficient in that quality as 
regards action. The palsy of doubt and distraction hangs like 
some guilty weight of dark, unfathomed remembrances upon 
my energies, when the signal is flying for action. But, on the 
other hand, this accursed gift I have, as regards thought, that 
in the first step toward the possibility of a misfortune, I see its 
total evolution; in the radix I see too certainly and too in¬ 
stantly its entire expansion; in the first syllable of the dreadful 
sentence, I read already the last. It was not that I feared for 
ourselves. What could injure us? Our bulk and impetus 
charmed us againstjeril in any collision, ^de 
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through too many hundreds of perils that were frightful to 
approach, that were matter of laughter as we looked back upon 
them, for any anxiety to rest upon our interests. The mail was 
not built, I felt assured, nor bespoke, that could betray me who 
trusted to its protection. But any carriage that we could meet 
would be frail and light in comparison of ourselves. And I re¬ 
marked this ominous accident of our situation. We were on 
the wrong side of the road. But, then, the other party, if other 
there was, might also be on the wrong side; and two wrongs 
might make a right. That was not likely. The same motive 
which had drawn us to the right-hand side of the road, namely, 
the soft, beaten sand, as contrasted with the paved centre, 
would prove attractive to others. Our lamps, still lighted, 
would give the impression of vigilance on our part. And 
every creature that met us would rely upon us for quartering. 
All this, and if the separate links of the anticipation had been 
a thousand times more, I saw, not discursively or by effort, 
but as by one flash of horrid intuition. 

Under this steady though rapid anticipation of the evil 
which might be gathering ahead, ah, reader! what a sullen 
mystery of fear, what a sigh of woe, seemed to steal upon the 
air, as again the far-off sound of a wheel was heard I A whis¬ 
per it was—a whisper from, perhaps, four miles off—secretly 
announcing a ruin that, being foreseen, was not the less in¬ 
evitable. What could be done? Who was it that could do it— 
to check the storm-flight of these maniacal horses? What! 
could I not seize the reins from the grasp of the slumbering 
coachman? You, reader, think that it would have been in 
your power to do so. And I quarrel not with your estimate 
of yourself. But, from the way in which the coachman's hand 
was vised between his upper and lower thigh, this was impos¬ 
sible. The guard subsequently found it impossible, after this 
danger had passed. Not the g^rasp only, but also the position 
of this Polyphemus, made the attempt impossible. You still 
think otherwise. See, then, that bronze equestrian statue. The 
cruel rider has kept the bit in his horse’s mouth for two cen¬ 
turies. Unbridle him, for a minute, if you please, and wash his 
mouth with water. Or, stay, reader, unhorse me that marble 
emperor; knock me those marble feet from those marble stir¬ 
rups of Charlemagne. 

The sounds ahead strengthened, and were now too clearly 
the sound of wheels. Who and what could it be? Was it in- 
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dustry in a taxed cart? Was it youthful gayety in a gig? 
Whoever it was, something must be attempted to warn them. 
Upon the other party rests the active responsibility, but upon 
us—and, ^yoe is me! that us was my single self—rests the re¬ 
sponsibility of warning. Yet, how should this be accom¬ 
plished? Might I not seize the guard’s horn? Already, on 
the first thought, I was making my way over the roof to the 
guard’s seat. But this, from the foreign mail’s being piled 
upon the roof, was a difficult and even dangerous attempt, to 
one cramped by nearly three hundred miles of outside travel¬ 
ing. And, fortunately, before I had lost much time in the at¬ 
tempt, our frantic horses swept round an angle of the road, 
which opened upon us the stage where the collision must be 
accomplished, the parties that seemed summoned to the trial, 
and the impossibility of saving them by any communication 
with the guard. 

Before us lay an avenue, straight as an arrow, six hundred 
yards, perhaps, in length; and the umbrageous trees, which 
rose in a regular line from either side, meeting high overhead, 
gave to it the character of a cathedral aisle. These trees lent 
a deeper solemnity to the early light; but there was still light 
enough to perceive, at the farther end of this Gothic aisle, a 
light, reedy gig, in which were seated a young man, and by his 
side a young lady. Ah, young sir, what are you about? If it 
is necessary that you should whisper your communications to 
this young lady, though really I see nobody at this hour, and 
on this solitary road, likely to overhear your conversation, is 
it therefore necessary that you should carry your lips forward 
to hers? The little carriage is creeping on at one mile an hour, 
and the parties within it being thus tenderly engaged, are 
naturally bending down their heads. Between them and 
eternity, to all human calculation, there is but a minute and a 
half. What is it that I shall do? Strange it is, and to a mere 
auditor of the tale, might seem laughable, that I should need 
a suggestion from the Iliad to prompt the sole recourse that 
remained. But so it was. Suddenly I remembered the shout 
of Achilles, and its effect. But could I pretend to shout like 
the son of Peleus, aided by Pallas? No, certainly; but then I 
needed not the shout that should alarm all Asia militant—a 
shout would suffice, such as should carry terror into the 
hearts of thoughtless young people, and one gig horse. I 
shouted—and the young man heard me not. A second time 
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I shouted — and now he heard me, for he raised his 
head. 

Here, then, all had been done that by me could be done; 
more on my part was not possible. Mine had been the first 
• step, the second was for the young man, the third was for God. 
If, said I, the stranger is a brave man, and if, indeed, he loves 
the young girl at his side, or loving her not, if he feels the 
obligation pressing upon every man worthy to be called a man, 
of doing his utmost for a woman confided to his protection, he 
will at least make some effort to save her. If that fails, he will 
not perish the more, or by a death more cruel, for having 
made it, and he will die as a brave man should, with his face 
to the danger, and with his arm about the woman that he 
sought in vain to save. But if he makes no effort, shrinking 
without a struggle, from his duty, he himself will not the less 
certainly perish for this baseness of poltroonery. He will die 
no less, and why not? Wherefore should we grieve that there 
is one craven less in the world? No; let him perish, without 
a pitying thought of ours wasted upon him; and, in that case, 
all our grief will be reserved for the fate of the helpless gprl, 
who now, upon the least shadow of failure in him, must, by the 
fiercest of translations, must, without time for a prayer, must 
within seventy seconds stand before the judgment-seat of God. 

But craven he was not. Sudden had been the call upon him, 
and sudden was his answer to the call. He saw, he heard, he 
comprehended, the ruin that was coming down. Already its 
gloomy shadow darkened above him, and already he was meas¬ 
uring his strength to deal with it. Ah! what a vulgar thing 
does courage seem, when we see nations buying it and selling 
It for a shilling a day. Ah ! what a sublime thing does courage 
seem, when some fearful crisis on the great deeps of life carries 
a man, as if running before a hurricane, up to the giddy crest 
of some mountainous wave, from which, accordingly as he 
chooses his course, he describes two courses, and a voice says 
to him audibly, “This way lies hope; take the other way and 
mourn forever!” Yet, even then, amidst the raving of the 
seas and the frenzy of the danger, the man is able to confront 
his situation, is able to retire for a moment into solitude with 
God, and to seek all his counsel from him! For seven seconds, 
it might be, of his seventy, the stranger settled his countenance 
steadfastly upon us, as if to search and value every element in 
the conflict before him. For five seconds more he sat im- 
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movably, like one that mused on some great purpose. For 
five he sat with eyes upraised, like one that prayed in sorrow, 
under some extremity of doubt, for wisdom to guide him to¬ 
ward the better choice. Then suddenly he rose, stood upright, 
and, by a sudden strain upon the reins, raising his horse’s fore¬ 
feet from the gp'ound, he slewed him round on the pivot of his 
hind legs, so as to plant the little equipage in a position nearly 
at right angles to ours. Thus far his condition was not im¬ 
proved, except as a first step had been taken toward the pos¬ 
sibility of a second. If no more were done, nothing was done, 
for the little carriage still occupied the very centre of our path, 
though in an altered direction. Yet even now it may not be 
too late. Fifteen of the twenty seconds may still be unex¬ 
hausted, and one almighty bound forward may avail to clear 
the ground. Hurry then, hurry! for the flying moments—they 
hurry! Oh, hurry, hurry, my brave young man! for the cruel 
hoofs of our horses—they also hurry! Fast are the flying mo¬ 
ments, faster are the hoofs of our horses. Fear not for him, if 
human energy can suffice; faithful was he that drove, to his 
terrific duty; faithful was the horse to his command. One 
blow, one impulse given with voice and hand by the stranger, 
one rush from the horse, one bound as if in the act of rising to 
a fence, landed the docile creature’s forefeet upon the crown 
or arching centre of the road. The larger half of the little 
equipage had then cleared our over-towering shadow; that was 
evident even to my own agitated sight. But it mattered little 
that one wreck should float off in safety, if upon the wreck that 
perished were embarked the human freightage. The rear part 
of the carriage, was that certainly beyond the line of absolute 
ruin? What power could answer the question? Glance of eye, 
thought of man, wing of angel, which of these had speed 
enough to sweep between the question and the answer, and 
divide the one from the other? Light does not tread upon the 
steps of light more indivisibly, than did our all-conquering ar¬ 
rival upon the escaping efforts of the gig. That must the 
young man have felt too plainly. His back was now turned to 
us; not by sight could he any longer communicate with the 
peril, but by the dreadful rattle of our harness, too truly had 
his ear been instructed, that all was finished as regarded any 
further effort of his. Already in resignation he had rested from 
his struggle, and perhaps in his heart he was whispering, 
“Father, which art above, do thou finish in heaven what I on 
earth have attempted!” We ran past them faster than ever 
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mill-race in our inexorable flight. Oh, raving of hurricanes 
that must have sounded in their young ears at the moment of 
our transit! Either with the swingle-bar, or with the haunch 
of our near leader, we had struck the off-wheel of the little 
gig, which stood rather obliquely and not quite so far advanced 
as to be accurately parallel with the near wheel. The blow, 
from the fury of our passage, resounded terrifically. I rose in 
horror, to look upon the ruin we might have caused. From my 
elevated station I looked down, and looked back upon the 
scene, which in a moment told its tale, and wrote all its records 
on my heart forever. 

The horse was planted immovably, with his forefeet upon the 
paved crest of the central road. He of the whole party was 
alone untouched by the passion of death. The little cany car¬ 
riage—partly perhaps from the dreadful torsion of the wheels 
in its recent movement, partly from the thundering blow we 
had given to it—as if it sympathized with human horror, was 
all alive with tremblings and shiverings. The young man sat 
like a rock. He stirred not at all. But his was the steadiness 
of agitation frozen into rest by horror. As yet he dared not to 
look round, for he knew that if anything remained to do, by 
him it could no longer be done. And as yet he knew not for 
certain if their safety were accomplished. But the lady- 

But the lady? Oh, heavens! will that spectacle ever depart 
from’ my dreams, as she rose and sank upon her seat, sank and 
rose, threw up her arms wildly to heaven, clutched at some 
visionary object in the air, fainting, praying, raving, despair¬ 
ing! Figure to yourself, reader, the elements of the case— 
suffer me to recall before your mind the circumstances of the 
unparalleled situation. From the silence and deep peace of 
this saintly summer night—from the pathetic blending of this 
sweet moonlight, dawnlight, dreamliglit—from the manly ten¬ 
derness of this flattering, whispering, murmuring love—sud¬ 
denly, as from the woods and fields, suddenly as from the 
chambers of the air opening in revelation; suddenly as from 
the ground yawning at her feet, leaped upon her, with the 
flashing of cataracts. Death the crowned phantom, with all the 
equipage of his terrors, and the tiger roar of his voice. 

The moments were numbered. In the twinkling of an eye 
our flying horses had carried us to the termination of the um¬ 
brageous aisle; at right angles we wheeled into our former 
direction; the turn of the road carried the scene out of my 
eyes in an instant, and swept it into my dreams forever. 


THE SISTERS WITH GLASS HEARTS* 


By Richard Leander. 



e day leaned 


N this queer world of ours there are people with 
glass hearts. If you touch them softly they 
ring like silver bells, but if you knock against 
' them they break-. Once upon a time there was 
i king who had three daughters, all three of 
whom had glass hearts. 

“Children,” said the queen, their mother, “be careful with 
your hearts, they are very fragile 1” 

In spite of all their care the eldest princess o 
out the window over the sill and looked 
down into the garden, where the bees 
and butterflies flew around the flowers. 

Kling! came a sudden sound, as of 
something breaking. Alas! she had 
leaned too hard against the sill, and she 
fell down—dead! 

A few weeks later the second princess 
drank a cup of very hot coffee. Again 
was heard that fatal sound as of glass 
breaking, and the unhappy princess fell 
to the ground. Her mother picked her 
up, and to her delight found that she 
was not dead. Her heart had gotten 
a decided crack, but it still held to¬ 
gether. 

“What shall we do with our daugh¬ 
ter?” cried the king. “Her heart i 
broken, and although it is now but a 
little crack, it may easily break to pieces, 
careful of her.” 
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“Never fear,” spoke up the princess, with a sweet smile at 
the anxious parents. “Oftentimes the things that are cracked 
last longest of all.” 

Meanwhile the youngest princess had grown up and was 
very beautiful, clever and good, and many princes from all 



countries came to see her, and desired to marry her. But the 
old king was very cautious. To all he said: 

“I have only one daughter who is perfectly well, and she has 
a glass heart. If I give her to any man he must be a glazier as 
well as a king, that he may understand just how to handle such 
delicate ware.” 

All turned sadly away, for among them all there was not one 
who was a glazier. 
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One evening the young princess, exhausted by a dance, 
threw herself down at the foot of her father’s throne. He 
looked lovingly at the beautiful flushed face, and drew one of 
the little white hands into his. 

“If I were a young prince I’d run away with you,’’ he said in 
a whisper. 

“So would I,” came “sotto voce" from some one passing. 

"Who spoke?’’ sternly asked the king. 

Now there was no one near but a young page, who had al¬ 
most finished his time of service at the castle. After he should 
have carried the princess’ train three times more he would be 



a knight. Then the king would congratulate him, thank him 
for his services, and send him forth knighted. When this day 
arrived the princess stood at the garden gate and said to him: 

"You have served me well. Ah, if you only were a glazier 
and a king!” 

“Will you wait for me?’’ he eagerly asked. "I will become 
both, and return to claim you, if you will promise to wait for 
me.” 

He was so encouraged by the smile she gave him that he 
went at once to a glazier and asked him to train him. 

“Very well,” answered the glazier. “But it will take four 
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long years. The first year you serve in my shop, the second 
year you learn to fill cracks with putty, the third to cut 
glass and put it in windows, and the fourth year you become a 
master.” 

“Can I not begin at the end?” asked the young nobleman, 
used to having his own way, and shrinking from the long 
years of learning. 

But on being assured that no regular glazier was such with¬ 
out four years of service, the page gave in and began his train¬ 
ing. He became a most skilful 
glazier, and at the end of his course 
all were sorry to part with him. As 
he left them he walked along the 
streets, rapt in his thoughts, puz¬ 
zling over the problem of how to 
become a king, and gazed abstract¬ 
edly at the pavement. 

“For what are you hunting? 
What have you lost?” asked a wise¬ 
looking old man of our young 
nobleman. 

“I have lost nothing, I thank you, 
sir,” the young man courteously 
answered. “But I am hunting for 
a kingdom.” 

“If you were a glazier I could find 
one for you!” 

'T am a glazier, master,” eagerly replied the youth. “Ah, 
pray direct me to a kingdom.” 

Then the wise man told him that the king—the father of the 
beautiful princess with a glass heart—had found it so difficult 
to find a man who was both a king and a glazier, that he had 
changed his conditions, and now offered his daughter to any 
glazier who pleased the princess. But the princess was very 
hard to please. She dismissed all who came. 

At this the nobleman smiled, recalling her promise to wait 
for him, and he hurried on to the palace, presented himself as 
a suitor, and was accepted at once. He was so careful of her 
delicate glass heart that it never even got a crack. As for the 
second sister, whose heart had cracked, he mended it so that 
it scarcely showed, and she lived in her sister’s house and cared 
for her little nieces and nephews. Such an invaluable aunt as 
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she was! She taught them to sew and read, how to say tiieir 
prayers, and how to play merry games. They always carried 
their Christmas secrets to her * 
to help with, and when ill she 
was the first thing they cried 
for. 

She grew to be very old, 
and when people wondered 
over it, renlembering her 
cracked heart, she would 
say: 

“Oftentimes what breaks 
in the beginning and does 
not go entirely to pieces, 
holds together particularly 
long." 

And that is true, for my 
mother has a little cream jug, 
white, with little flowers on 
it, that has had a crack as 
long as I can remember, and 
still it is not broken. And since my mother has had it, many 
new cream jugs have been bought and broken, so many that 
you can hardly count them. 








DR. HEIDEGGER’S EXPERIMENT 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Famous Story Series. 


HAT very singular man, old Dr. Heidegger, once in- 



1 vited four venerable friends to meet him in his study. 
There were three white-bearded gentlemen, Mr. Mcdbourne, 
Colonel Killigrew and Mr. Gascoigne, and a withered gentle¬ 
woman, whose name was the Widow Wycherly. They were 
all melancholy old creatures, who had been unlortunate in life, 
and whose greatest misfortune it was that they were not long 
ago in their graves. Mr. Medbourne, in the vigor of his age, 
had been a prosperous merchant, and had lost his all by a 
frantic speculation, and was now little better than a mendicant. 
Colonel Killigrew had wasted his best years, and his health 
and substance, in the pursuit of sinful pleasures, which had 
given birth to a brood of pains, such as the gout, and divers 
other torments of soul and body. Mr. Gascoigne was a ruined 
politicians, a man of evil fame, or at least had been so, till time 
had buried him from the knowledge of the present generation, 
and made him obscure instead of infamous. As for the Widow 
Wycherly, tradition tells us that she was a great beauty in her 
day, but, for a long while past, she had lived in deep seclusion, 
on account of certain scandalous stories, which had prejudiced 
the gentry of the town against her. It is a circumstance worth 
mentioning, that each of these three old gentlemen, Mr. Med- 
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bourne, Colonel Killigrew and Mr. Gascoigne, were early lov¬ 
ers of the Widow Wycherly, and had once been on the point 
of cutting each other’s throats for her sake. And, before pro¬ 
ceeding farther, I will merely hint that Dr. Heidegger and 
all his four guests were sometimes thought to be a little beside 
themselves, as is not unfrequently the case with old people 
when worried either with present troubles or woful recol¬ 
lections. 

“My dear old friends,” said Dr. Heidegger, motioning them 
to be seated, “I am desirous of your assistance in one of those 
little experiments with which I amuse myself here in my 
study.” 

If all stories were true. Dr. Heidegger’s study must have 
been a very curious place. It was a dim, old-fashioned cham¬ 
ber, festooned with cobwebs and besprinkled with antique 
dust. Around the walls stood several oaken bookcases, the 
lower shelves of which were filled with rows of gigantic folios 
and black-letter quartos, and the upper with little parchment- 
covered duodecimos. Over the central bookcase was a bronze 
bust of Hippocrates, with which, according to some authori¬ 
ties, Dr. Heidegger was accustomed to hold consultations in 
all difficult cases of his practice. In the obscurest corner of 
the room stood a tall and narrow oaken closet, with its door 
ajar, within which doubtfully appeared a skeleton. Between 
two of the bookcases hung a looking-glass, presenting its 
high and dusty plate within a tarnished gilt frame. Among 
many wonderful stories related of this mirror, it was fabled 
that the spirits of all the doctor’s deceased patients dwelt 
within its verge, and would stare him in the face whenever he 
looked thitherward. The opposite side of the chamber was 
ornamented with the full-length portrait of a young lady, ar¬ 
rayed in the faded magnificence of silk, satin and brocade, and 
with a visage as faded as her dress. Above half a century ago 
Dr. Heidegger had been on the point of marriage with this 
young lady, but being affected with some slight disorder she 
had swallowed one of her lover’s prescriptions and died on the 
bridal evening. The greatest curiosity of the study remains to 
be mentioned. It was a ponderous folio volume, bound in 
black leather, with massive silver clasps. There were no let¬ 
ters on the back, and nobody could tell the title of the book. 
But it was well known to be a book of magic, and once, when 
a chambermaid had lifted it, merely to brush away the dust. 
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the skeleton had rattled in its closet, the picture of the young 
lady had stepped one foot upon the floor, and several ghastly 
faces had peeped forth from the mirror, while the brazen head 
of Hippocrates frowned and said, “Forbear!” 

Such was Dr. Heidegger’s study. On the summer after¬ 
noon of our tale, a small round table, as black as ebony, stood 
in the centre of the room, sustaining a cut-glass vase, of beau¬ 
tiful form and elaborate workmanship. The sunshine came 
through the window, between the heavy festoons of two faded 
damask curtains, and fell directly across this vase, so that a 
mild splendor was reflected from it on the ashen visages of the 
five old people who sat around. Four champagne glasses 
were also on the table. 

“My dear old friends,” repeated Dr. Heidegger, “may I 
reckon on your aid in performing an exceedingly curious ex¬ 
periment?” 

Now Dr. Heidegger was a very strange old gentleman, 
whose eccentricity had become the nucleus for a thousand 
fantastic stories. Some of these fables, to my shame be it 
spoken, might possibly be traced back to mine own veracious 
self, and if any passages of the present tale should startle the 
reader’s faith, I must be content to bear the stigma of a fiction- 
monger. 

When the doctor’s four guests heard him talk of his pro¬ 
posed experiment, they anticipated nothing more wonderful 
than the murder of a mouse in an air-pump, or the examina¬ 
tion of a cobweb by the microscope, or some similar nonsense, 
with which he was constantly in the habit of pestering his inti¬ 
mates. But without waiting for a reply. Dr. Heidegger hob¬ 
bled across the chamber, and returned with the same ponder¬ 
ous folio, bound in black leather, which common report af¬ 
firmed to be a book of magic. Undoing the silver clasps, he 
opened the volume, and took from among its black-letter 
pages a rose, or what was once a rose, though now the green 
leaves and crimson petals had assumed one brownish hue, and 
the ancient flower seemed ready to crumble to dust in the 
doctor’s hands. 

“This rose,” said Dr. Heidegger, with a sigh,’ “this same 
withered and crumbling flower, blossomed five and fifty years 
ago. It was given me by Sylvia Ward, whose portrait hangs 
yonder; and I meant to wear it in my. bosom at our wedding. 
Five-and-fifty years it has been treasured between the leaves 
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of this old vc'.ume. Now, would you deem it possible that this 
rose of half a century could ever bloom again?” 

“Nonsense 1” said the Widow Wycherly, with a peevish toss 
of her head. “You might as well ask whether an old woman’s 
wrinkled face could ever bloom again.” 

“See!” answered Dr. Heidegger. 

He uncovered the vase and threw the faded rose into the 
water which it contained. At first it lay lightly on the surface 
of the fluid, appearing to imbibe none of its moisture. Soon, 
however, a singular change began to be visible. The crusheil 
and dried petals stirred, and assumed a deepening tinge of 
crimson, as if the flower were reviving from a death-like slum¬ 
ber; the slender stalk and twigs of foliage became green, and 
there was the rose of half a century, looking as fresh as when 
Sylvia Vv^ard had first given it to her lover. It was scarcely 
full-blown, for some of its delicate red leaves curled modestly 
around its moist bosom, within which two or three dewdrops 
were sparkling. 

“That is certainly a very pretty deception,” said the doc¬ 
tor’s friends, carelessly, however, for they had witnessed 
greater miracles at a conjurer’s show. “Pray, how was it 
effected?” 

“Did you never hear of the ‘Fountain of Youth’?” asked Dr. 
Heidegger, “which Ponce de Leon, the Spanish adventurer, 
went in search of two or three centuries ago?” 

“But did Ponce de Leon ever find it?” said the Widow 
Wycherly. 

“No,” answered Dr. Heidegger, “for he never sought it in 
the right place. The famous Fountain of Youth, if I am rightly 
informed, is situated in the southern part of the Floridian 
peninsula, not far from Lake Macaco. Its source is over¬ 
shadowed by several gigantic magnolias, which, though num¬ 
berless centuries old, have been kept as fresh as violets by the 
virtues of this wonderful water. An acquaintance of mine, 
knowing my curiosity in such matters, has sent me what you 
see in the vase.” 

“Ahem!” said Colonel Killigrew, who believed not a word 
of the doctor’s story; “and what may be the effect of this fluid 
on the human frame?” 

“You shall judge for yourself, my dear Colonel,” replied D- 
Heidegger; “and all of you, my respected friends, are welc.j.ii-? 
to so much of this admirable fluid as may restore to you the 
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bloom of youth. For my own part, having had much trouble 
in growing old, I am in no hurry to g^row young again. With 
your permission, therefore, I will merely watch the progress 
of the experiment.” 

While he spoke Dr. Heidegger had been filling the four 
champagne glasses with the water of the Fountain of Youth. 
It was apparently impregnated with an effervescent gas, for 
little bubbles were continually ascending from the depths of 
the glasses, and bursting in silvery spray at the surface. As 
the liquor diffused a pleasant perfume, the old people doubted 
not that it possessed cordial and comfortable properties; and 
though utterly skeptics as to its rejuvenescent power, they 
were inclined to swallow it at once. But Dr. Heidegger be¬ 
sought them to stay a moment. 

“Before you drink, my respectable old friends,” said he, “it 
would be well that, with the experience of a lifetime to direct 
you, you should draw up a few general rules for your guidance 
in passing a second time through the perils of youth. Think 
what a sin and shame it would be if, with your peculiar ad¬ 
vantages, you should not become patterns of virtue and wis¬ 
dom to all the young people of the age.” 

The doctor’s four venerable friends made him no answer, 
except by a feeble and tremulous laugh, so very ridiculous 
was the idea, that, knowing how closely repentance treads be¬ 
hind the steps of error, they should ever go astray again. 

“Drink, then,” said the doctor, bowing. “I rejoice that 1 
have so well selected the subjects of my experiment.” 

With palsied hands they raised the glasses to their lips. The 
liquor, if it really possessed such virtues as Dr. Heidegger im¬ 
puted to it, could not have been bestowed on four human be¬ 
ings who needed it more wofully. They looked as if they had 
never known what youth or pleasure was, but had been the 
offspring of Nature’s dotage, and always the gray, decrepit, 
sapless, miserable creatures who now sat stooping round the 
doctor’s table, without life enough in their souls or bodies to 
be animated even by the prospect of growing young again. 
They drank off the water, and replaced their glasses on the 
table. 

Assuredly there was an almost immediate improvement in 
the aspect of the party, not unlike what might have been pro¬ 
duced by a glass of generous wine, together with a sudden 
glow of cheerful sunshine, brightening over all their visages at 
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once. There was a healthful suffusion on their cheeks, instead 
of the ashen hue that had made them look so corspe-like. 
They gazed at one another, and fancied that some rtiagic power 
had really begun to smooth away the deep and sad inscrip¬ 
tions which Father Time had been so long engraving on their 
brows. Tlie Widow Wycherly adjusted her cap, for she felt 
almost like a young woman again. 

“Give us more of this wondrous water!” cried they eagerly. 
“We are younger, but we are still too old! Quick, give us 

“Patience, patience!” quoth Dr. Heidegger, who sat watch¬ 
ing the experiment, with philosophic coolness. “You have 
been a long time growing old. Surely, you might be content 
to grow young in half an hour! But the water is at your 
service.” 

Again he filled their glasses with the liquor of youth, enough 
of which still remained in the vase to turn half the old people 
in the city to the age of their own grandchildren. While the 
bubbles were yet sparkling on the brim the doctor’s four gpiests 
snatched their glasses from the table, and swallowed the con¬ 
tents at a single gulp. Was it delusion? Even while the 
draught was passing down their throats it seemed to have 
wrought a change on their whole systems. Their eyes grew 
clear and bright, a dark shade deepened among their silvery 
locks. They sat around the table, three gentlemen of middle 
age, and a woman, hardly beyond her buxom prime. 

"My dear widow, you are charming!” cried Colonel Killi- 
grew, whose eyes had been fixed upon her face, while the 
shadows of age were flitting from it like darkness from the 
crimson daybreak. 

The fair widow knew, of old, that Colonel Killigrew’s com¬ 
pliments were not aways measured by sober truth, so she 
started up and ran to the mirror, still dreading that the ugly 
visage of an old woman would meet her gaze. Meanwhile, the 
three gentlemen behaved in such a manner as proved that the 
water of the Fountain of Youth possessed some intoxicating 
qualities, unless, indeed, their exhilaration of spirits were 
merely a lightsome dizziness, caused by the sudden removal of 
the weight of years. Mr. Gascoigne's mind seemed to run on 
political topics, but whether relating to the past, present or 
future, could not easily be determined, since the same ideas 
and phrases have been in vogue these fifty years. Now he 
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rattled forth full-throated sentences about patriotism, national 
glory, and the people’s right; now he muttered some perilous 
stuff or other, in a sly and doubtful whisper, so cautiously that 
even his own conscience could scarcely catch the secret; and 
now ag^in he spoke in measured accents, and a deeply defer¬ 
ential tone, as if a royal ear were listening to his well-turned 
periods. Colonel Killigrew all this time had been trolling 
forth a jolly bottle song, and ringing his glass in symphony 
with the chorus, while his eyes wandered toward the buxom 
figure of the Widow Wycherly. On the other side of the table, 
Mr. Medbourne was involved in a calculation of dollars and 
cents, with which was strangely intermingled a project for 
supplying the East Indies with ice, by harnessing a team of 
whales to the Polar icebergs. 

As for the Widow Wycherly, she stood before the mirror 
courtesying and simpering to her own image, and greeting it 
as the friend whom she loved better than all the world beside. 
She thrust her face close to the glass to see whether some 
long-remembered wrinkle or crow’s-foot had indeed vanished. 
She examined whether the snow had so entirely melted from 
her hair, that the venerable cap could be safely thrown aside. 
At last, turning briskly away, she came with a sort of dancing 
step to the table. 

“My dear old doctor,” cried she, “pray favor me with an¬ 
other glass!” 

"Certainly, my dear madam, certainly!” replied the com¬ 
plaisant doctor. “See, I have already filled the glasses.” 

There, in fact, stood the four glasses, brimful of this won¬ 
derful water, the delicate spray of which, as it effervesced from 
the surface, resembled the tremulous glitter of diamonds. It 
was now so nearly sunset that the chamber had grown duskier 
titan ever, but a mild and moonlike splendor gleamed from 
within the vase, and rested alike on the four guests, and on the 
doctor’s venerable figure. He sat in a high-backed, elabor¬ 
ately carved oaken armchair, with a g^ay dignity of aspect that 
might have well befitted that very Father Time, whose power 
had never been disputed save by this fortunate company. 
Even while quaffing the third draught of the Fountain of 
Youth they were almost awed by the expression of his mys¬ 
terious visage. 

But the next moment the exhilarating g^sh of young life 
shot through their veins. They were now in the happy prime 
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of youth. Age, with its miserable train of cares and sorrows 
and disease, was remembered only as the trouble of a dream, 
from which they had joyously awoke. The fresh gloss of the 
soul, so early lost, and without which the world’s successive 
scenes had been but a gallery of faded pictures, again threw its 
enchanment over all their prospects. They felt like new- 
created beings, in a new-created universe. 

“We are young! we are young 1” they cried exultingly. 

Youth, like the extremity of age, had effaced the strongly 
marked characteristics of middle life, and mutually assimilated 
them all. They were a group of merry youngsters, almost 
maddened with the exuberant frolicsomeness of their years. 
The most singular effect of their gaiety was an impulse to 
mock the infirmity and decrepitude of which they had so 
lately been the victims. They laughed loudly at their old- 
fashioned attire, the wide-skirted coats and flapped waistcoats 
of the young men, and the ancient cap and gown of the bloom¬ 
ing girl. One limped across the floor, like a gouty grand¬ 
father ; one set a pair of spectacles astride of his nose, and pre¬ 
tended to pore over the black-letter pages of the book of 
magic; a third seated himself in an armchair, and strove to 
imitate the venerable dignity of Dr. Heidegger. Then all 
shouted mirthfully, and leaped about the room. The Widow 
Wycherly—if so fresh a damsel could be called a widow— 
tripped up to the doctor’s chair, with a mischievous merriment 
in her rosy face. 

“Doctor, you dear old soul,’’ cried she, “get up and dance 
with me!” And then the four young j)eople laughed louder 
than ever, to think what a queer figure the poor old doctor 
would cut. 

“Pray excuse me,” answered the doctor quietly. “I am old 
and rheumatic, and my dancing days were over long ago. But 
either of these gay young gentlemen will be glad of so pretty 
a partner.” 

“Dance with me, Clara!” cried Colonel Killigrew. 

“No, no, I will be her partner!” shouted Mr. Gascoigne. 

“She promised me her hand fifty years ago 1” exclaimed Mr. 
Medbourne. 

They all gathered round her. One caught both her hands 
in his passionate grasp, another threw his arm about her waist, 
the third buried his hand among the glossy curls that clus¬ 
tered beneath the widow’s cap. Blushing, panting, struggling, 
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chiding, laughing, her warm breath fanning each of their faces 
by turns, she strove to disengage herself, yet still remained in 
their triple embrace. Never was there a livelier picture of 
youthful rivalship, with bewitching beauty for the prize. Yet, 
by a strange deception, owing to the duskiness of the cham¬ 
ber, and the antique dresses which they still wore, the tall 
mirror is said to have reflected the figures of the three old, 
gray, withered grandsires, ridiculously contending for the old 
skinny ugliness of a shriveled grandma. 

'But they were young. Their burning passions proved them 
so. Inflamed to madness by the coquetry of the girl-widow, 
who neither granted nor quite withheld her favors, the three 
rivals began to interchange threatening glances. Still keep¬ 
ing hold of the fair prize, they grappled fiercely at one an- 
others’ throats. As they struggled to and fro, the table was 
overturned, and the vase dashed into a thousand fragments. 
The precious water of youth flowed in a bright stream across 
the floor, moistening the wings of a butterfly, which, grown old 
in the decline of summer, had alighted there to die. The in¬ 
sect fluttered lightly through the chamber, and settled on the 
snowy head of Dr. Heidegger. 

"Come, come, gentlemen—come. Madam Wycherly,” ex¬ 
claimed the doctor, “I really must protest against this riot.” 

They stood still and shivered, for it seemed as if gray Time 
were calling them back from their sunny youth, far down into 
the chill and darksome vale of years. They looked at old Dr. 
Heidegger, who sat in his carved armchair, holding the rose 
of half a century, which he had rescued from among the frag¬ 
ments of the shattered vase. At the motion of his hand the 
four rioters resumed their seats, the more readily because their 
violent exertions had wearied them, youthful though they 

“My poor Sylvia’s rose!” ejaculated Dr. Heidegger, hold¬ 
ing it in the light of the sunset clouds, “it appears to be fading 
again.” 

And so it was. Even while the party were looking at it the 
flower continued to shrivel up, till it became as dry and fragile 
as when the doctor had first thrown it into the vase. He 
shook off the few drops of moisture which clung to its 
petals. 

“I love it as well thus as in its dewy freshness,” observed 
he, pressing the withered rose to his withered lips. While he 
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spoke the butterfly fluttered down from the doctor’s snowy 
head, and fell upon the floor. 

His guests shivered again. A strange chillness, whether 
of the body or spirit they could not tell, was creeping grad¬ 
ually over them all. They gazed at one another, and fancied 
that each fleeting moment snatched away a charm, and left a 
deepening furrow where none had been before. Was it an 
illusion? Had the changes of a lifetime been crowded into so 
brief a space, and were they now four aged people, sitting with 
their old friend. Dr. Heidegger? 

“Are we grown old again, so soon?” cried they dolefully. 

In truth they had. The water of youth possessed merely a 
virtue more transient than that of wine. The delirium which 
it created had effervesced away. Yes, they were old again. 
With a shuddering impulse, that showed her a woman still, 
the widow clasped her skinny hands before her face and wished 
that the coffin-lid were over it, since it could be no longer 
beautiful. 

“Yes, friends, ye are old again,” said Dr. Heidegger; “and 
lo! the water of youth is all lavished on the ground. Well, I 
bemoan it not, for if the fountain gushed at my very doorstep 
I would not stoop to bathe my lips in it; no, though its de¬ 
lirium were for years instead of moments. Such is the lesson 
ye have taught me!” 

But the doctor’s four friends had taught no such lesson to 
themselves. They resolved forthwith to make a pilgrimage 
to Florida, and quaff at morning, noon and night from the 
Fountain of Youth. 








THE EVERGLADE GHOST* 

By Benj. Harrison 


S you enter the winding ways that lead into the 
Everglades of Florida, life and color and move¬ 
ment are bewildering. Birds.are on the water 
and in the air, their voices confuse the ear like 
the whirr of machinery, and are as harsh. Their 
numbers weary the eye, and their colors are 
kaleidoscopic. Birds, little and big, with voices shrill and 
harsh and low, but never soft or sweet; with long legs for 
wading and short paddles for swimming; birds of every shape 
and hue and bill that wade or swim or fly to find homes in this 
strange Sargasso Sea of waving grass. And the flowers— 
they float in great rafts that look like meadows, except that 
they are greener and smoother than earth can show, and they 
gleam and shine with fairy forms that blaze like stars in the 
moonlight, and whirl in the slow eddies of the wind in the 
deep black pools. For every leaf there is a bloom, and festoons 
of them twist and twine around each other to gain a little life 
in the world, yet their beauty is for the eye alone—they are as 
devoid of fragrance as our forgotten hopes. But your dream 
is broken for a pair of soft black eyes are all too near the 
boat, and under them are set the gleaming teeth and lipless 
mouth that proves the alligator. The shining water clearly 
defines his knotted back, and you fire hastily. There is a 
splash and a struggle. He disappears, but comes again to the 
surface and writhes and strikes with his great oar of a tail, and 
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bleeds till he drifts away and catches in a mass of vines while 
you feel that murder has suddenly entered a fairyland, and you 
are guilty. But the blood has attracted others, till they crowd 
around and snarl and grunt and pull for their friend’s legacy 
till conscience ceases to torment you, and you wish that all 
alligators had but one head, and that was within range. 

But within the depths there is solitude utter and complete. 
There are no insects even to relieve your loneliness and excite 
your wonder at the deformed shapes that the Seminole says 
are “born of the bad words that come from the lips of wicked 
men.” There is only the green of the vegetation and glare of 
the brazen sky across which an eagle or a vulture sometimes 
goes with hurrying wing. As your sole landmark there stands 
a great cypress like a sentinel on duty, near which no Indian 
will pass, and under which no man who knows its history 
would sleep for the world. There are great scars on the trunk 
which were once elaborate carvings. No vines hide these with 
soft green or tender blossom, and even the winds moan as 
they pass. Other marks show that once a great slab was cut 
out and then fastened back with strong spikes, and the roots 
show blotches and scars that make you shudder. 

Sitting at the white man’s campfire, Tomalista Hotalgee, of 
the family of the Wind, which traces its history back to 
Mexico, and ruled the Creek confederacy through those great 
chiefs we know as Alexander McGillivray and Billy Weather¬ 
ford, and a thousand others—told in hushed tones why the 
great tree bore such marks and was so shunned. 

Omathla, the Tustenuggee of the Seminoles, was dead. He 
left two sons, but his widow was wise, and the tribe listened to 
her, though her son was chief. Soctomassee, the red man’s 
god, spoke to her and she lived long till her head was like the 
cotton of the paleface and her hand shook with extreme age. 

Then she called her sons and the chiefs about her in a voice 
that was sharp as the chirp of the kee-way-chick, and she told 
them that she must die. And they all promised that what she 
wished should be done. And she called for Nigger Jim, that 
was her slave, and told him what he must do. And he said 
it should be so. And she told her son the chief that when Jim 
had done her bidding he must be a free man and go away. And 
he promised it should be done. 

Then the widow of the old chief died, and the women of the 
tribe unbound their hair and made fires about in the woods. 
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and sat around them and mourned. The men went not to the 
woods for game, nor to the rivers for fish, but all mourned 
save the little children. 

Then Jim took his tools for boat-building and went to the 
great cypress that stands alone to overlook the land the pale¬ 
face took, and the land of the Seminole, and he cut off a great 
slab. He dug into the heart of the living tree as a warrior 
digs a canoe, and made a grave so deep in the tree that its 
leaves withered as in a dry summer, and it made sad groans in 
the wind. Then he came back and told the chief. 

And the chief and his brother took their mother, according 
to her word—she that had been the wise, the daughter of 
many chiefs of a line beloved of Soctomassee, and all the tribe 
followed her to the cypress where she wished to rest at last. 
And they put her in the heart of the tree, on her feet, that she 
need not fall. And they put with her what she might need 
when she came to the home of Soctomassee, and they put back 
the slab and nailed it fast, and cut many messages on the bark 
that she might not forget she was the daughter of many chiefs. 
Then they killed, at the foot of the tree, the pony she had 
loved and her cow and a white dog. And all the tribe returned 
to the village and mourned no more, but feasted. 

Now Nigger Jim was free, and the chief told him to go. But 
he did not go. And when the days went by as many as the 
fingers on both hands, the chief said Jim must go. And Jim 
said he would go if his sister went with him. And the chief 
said the woman must stay. Then Jim said he would stay, too, 
and he would take a woman from the chief’s brother for his 
wife. This the chief told his brother, and they beat Jim with 
sticks. Then Locosomo, the bad spirit, entered into Jim and 
sat always in his heart. 

Next day the chief and the men were in the woods, except 
the chief’s brother. Then Nigger Jim walked away, but came 
back with a red rag tied around his leg, for he gave himself up 
to Locomoso and did not fight against the evil that came in 
with his breath, but did not go out. Then the woman that 
Jim said he would take spoke bitter words to him, and the 
chief’s brother drove him away with a stick. Then Jim took 
a rifle and shot the chief’s brother, and he killed five of the 
squaws, and the rest ran away and found the chief in the 
woods and told him. 

Then one of the men came 


back and saw Jim sitting on a 
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log with his rifle in his lap, and he crawled up like a snake and 
shot Jim, and then shot him again, so that Jim died. And 
when the warrior saw that Jim was dead he gave the scalp-yell 
and all came in. And they buried the chief’s brother and the 
women, and gave them cows and white dogs and horses that 
they might not be shamed when they appeared before Socto- 
massee and told the tale to her that had lately gone before, 
but whose name was now “holowaugus.” 

But they did not bury Jim, and the birds ate him, and the 
sun whitened his bones. Then Jim was angry, and would not 
stay dead, but walked, so that the chief moved his village. But 
Jim followed and walked about the town, and he was too 
strong for the medicine man of the chief, for he walked like a 
great bear, and the game fled away. Then the chief sent for 
the Big Medicine Man of the Family of the Wind, the Tsa- 
tse-ta-hatchee, and word was brought to the chief, and he did 
what the Medicine Man said, for they went back and piled up 
the bones of Jim and burned them and scattered the ashes on 
the swift waters of the Loxahatchee, so that Jim would have 
no strength to walk, but would pass away. 

But the dead wife of the old chief in the heart of the big 
cypress would not have it so, and she was stronger than the 
VV'ise Man of the Wind, for she called Jim to her, and he sits 
under the big cypress of the Alpattiokee, but he is nothing but 
a sound that laughs and groans and yells when the wind and 
the rain wakes him, for he has no strength since his bones are 
fine like dust before his spirit grew in the new country. 

And the old squaw looks over the land of the white man 
and the homes of her children, and she calls down to Jim in 
the night when the wind blows and Jim answers back. But no 
red man must hear the talk under that tree, for it is “holo¬ 
waugus,” and Locosomo is near when they pow-wow. 




THE AMPHORA* 


By Gustave Toudouze 


“Then to the lip of this poor earthern urn 
I leaned, the secret of my life to learn, 

And lip to lip, it murmured, ‘While you live. 
Drink, for once dead, you never shall return.’ ” 
—(Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.) 


ADRONE!’ 



I "Signor!” 

"Give me your best wine and your easiest chair. I can tes¬ 
tify that there is nothing more fatiguing, more parching to the 
throat than a few hours’ walk through Pompeii.” 

"Whatever you wish, signor; red or white wine, Falernian, 
Caprian, Lacrymae Christi? My cellar is noted for its stores, 
and might compete with the wine-cellars of the ancients.” 

•Translated by S. B. Hale, from the French, for Short Stories. Illus¬ 
trations by L. de Bernebruck. 
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"Bah! Why don’t you say at once that you even have some 
of the old Pompeian wine?” 

"And why not?” 

"Doubtless it dates from the times of Cicero, or Pliny the 
Younger.” 

"Wines, like books, have their career.” 

" 'Per Bacco,’ padrone, you are surprisingly familiar with 
your authors, and you know how to apply your knowledge. 
Perhaps you will next offer me an amphora, like those used 
by Pliny the Elder on his fleet, at the time of the terrible erup¬ 
tion in which he lost his life.” 

The landlord, a large man, with the head of a Roman em¬ 
peror, short, curly hair, and triple chin in heavy folds, smiled 
in a knowing way at his guest’s speech. He left him, with a 
gesture imposing patience, and his wide shoulders disappeared 
down the dark stairway. 

Left alone, the traveler, Louis B., a young architect about 
thirty years of age, threw himself into a seat, depositing on 
the table the long botanist’s case 
which he had worn suspended from 
his shoulder. Taking out of it very 
carefully one of those little gp-ay 
ashy lizards which swarm among 
the Pompeian ruins, he placed it 
under a glass. 

The little animal, at first be¬ 
numbed by its long confinement, 
gradually revived. After having 
made the circuit of its new prison 
several times, it stopped short, and 
fixed its brilliant and piercing eyes 
upon its captor. 

The young architect, in the semi- 
twilight of the room, looked at it 
abstractedly. His thoughts had traveled far away from the 
inn. Once more he was traversing the avenue of sepulchres,* 
the fashionable promenade of ancient Pompeii. A sudden 
whim while there had impelled him to grasp the tiny lizard, 
just as it was gliding through one of the openings in the side 
of the tomb of Naevoleia Tyche, when the black shadows of the 
tombs lay heavy on the burning stones. 

•Street of the Tombs. 
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The landlord returned, carefully holding a small amphora, 
of classic outline; the neck was wrapped around with linen 
and parchment, tied with a purple cord, and stamped with a 
large seal, so as to hermetically close it. He slyly winked, as 
he placed it before the traveler, saying: 

“What do you think of this, signor?” 

Louis took the amphora to examine it. 

The original red hue of the clay having grown paler with 
age, bore some resemblance to the color of Vesuvian lava, 
and retained, as it were, the pallor of the sepulchre. In some 
places its substance had slightly crumbled, as if worn by the 
friction of centuries. 

With a sort of admiring respect the young man gazed at this 
resuscitated relic of the past, which had risen from its grave 
in the ages. A half-effaced inscription ran in relief across the 
middle of the jar. Although some letters had completely dis¬ 
appeared, and there were some abbreviations, he succeeded in 
reconstructing and deciphering it, so that he read : 

“m. spvrio cons. 

ANN. DCCCXXXI. A. V. C. 

C.ECVBVM.” 

Which doubtless meant, being interpreted, that under the 
consulate of Marcus Spurius, the 831st year of the Roman 
era, and the year 79 of the Christian era, that is, the very year 
of the dread eruption which entombed Pompeii, wine of 
Cecuba, a wondrous product, sung by every poet, had been 
enclosed in this amphora. 

Wine of Cecuba, co-eval with the Emperor Titus! 

What was, perhaps, most noticeable and peculiar was the 
seal, in the impression of which on the crushed wa.x could 
he traced, beneath two outspread wings of graceful design, 
the Greek word: "Zoe” (Life). Perhaps a tribute to the 
wine’s revivifying qualities, perhaps only a superstitious 
emblem. 

The amphora appeared to be genuine, and the seal was 
intact. 

“Where does this come from?” 

“From the wine-cellar of the aedile Pansa, a connoisseur.” 

“It is really a very curious discovery.” 

“Rarer yet in this; it is still full.” 
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“Would you have me believe in a wine of Cecuba eighteen 
hundreds years old ?” asked Louis, laughing. 

“Why not?” 

“Absurd!” 

"Listen!” The landlord shook the amphora, and they 
heard the gurgling of the liquid within. 

“Is this a trick? How is it that Vesuvius itself did not dry 
it up?” 

“Pompeii was engulfed and buried, but not burned.” 

"That does not sufficiently explain it.” 

“ ‘Chi lo sa?’ I don’t try to explain it. I hear the wine mur¬ 
mur in its prison. Will you try it? It was too tart, too crude 
for the edile Pansa, but for you it is just at the right 
stage.” 

"No, indeed. I should not care for its flavor of pitch, its 
resinous aroma, picatum, as said the Pompeians, and I would 



much prefer the growth of your own vineyard, the black, 
sweet wine, warmed by the heat of the sun and the volcano. 
It is rather heavy, but palatable. I don’t feel much confidence 
in this fossil Cecuba.” 

"You are wrong.” 

"Come, my .host, if I were inclined to be superstitious, 1 
should distrust you and your wine. No sooner do I ask for 
such an impossible wine than you bring it, and in an amphora, 
cjver which at this very moment I have no doubt, is hovering 
the spirit of the elder Pliny.” 

"At least, signor, you might taste it.” 

Irreverently breaking the inviolate seal, the landlord re¬ 
moved the wrapping around the amphora’s mouth, skimmed 
off the drop of oil, which protected the liquor from contact 
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with tile air, then, handing an antique goblet to his guest, he 
filled it with half the contents of the amphora, the famous 
Cecuba wine, and smilingly withdrew. 

Louis watched him, without remonstrance. He held the 
cup up before his eyes, and in spite of his incredulity, admired 
the ruby-red color of the wine, with a burnt topaz sparkle, as 
the sun shone through it. 

But no sooner had the wine passed his lips than a sudden 
heat, as of liquid fire, ran 
through his veins, a subtle ex- 
alation rose to his brain. 

The goblet, falling from his 
hand, struck and broke the glass 
in which the lizard was confined. 

Instead of escaping, it glided 
with the swiftness of lightning 
along the neck of the amphora 
and disappeared within it, with¬ 
out being perceived by Louis, 
entranced in reverie. 


"Zoe 1” suddenly exclaimed a 
clear and melodious voice. 

Louis started, woke, drew his 
hand across his eyes, and stared 
at the spot from which the voice 
seemed to come. 

The room was now in dark¬ 
ness, save for a fading glimmer 
of the sun’s last ray, and out of 
this vague twilight there glided 
towards him the slender form of a young and marvelously 
beautiful woman. 

“How came you here?” he asked in bewilderment. 

“Dreamer!” murmured the young girl, laying her white, 
jewelled hand upon his, and gazing softly into his eyes. 

Through the silken waves of her jet-black hair, smooth as 
satin, perfumed with rarest essences, was drawn a white fillet, 
like the line of a silver stream in the darkness of the night. 
The net which enfolded them sparkled with pearls and bril¬ 
liant shells. Her rounded chin, touched with a soft dimple. 
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the straight classic nose, the voluptuous curve of the lips, were 
modeled on the lines of an antique cameo. 

The long gray cloak in which the fair unknown was en¬ 
veloped half concealed a white garment, the long tunic or 
stola, which gave her the appearance of some ancient Pom¬ 



peian beauty, spared by the centuries, rescued from the lava 
of Vesuvius. 

But what perplexed him more than her strange costume 
was to recognize in the gleaming eyes of the young woman 
a familiar glance whose sparkle had once before shone into 
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his, hut yet he could not recall where he had ever seen 
her. 

“I am called Naevoleia Tyche,” said she, in clear, musical 
accents. 

The architect started in astonishment. 

“Nevoleia Tyche, the freed-woman of Julia?” 

“Yes." 

“The beloved of Cains Munatius Faustus?” 

“I am she.” 

“To-day, I looked at, and admired, your tomb. Tell me, 
are you dead or living?” 

“Listen!” And her voice was touched with a tender melan¬ 
choly. “That tomb I built, while living, for myself and for Caius 
Faustus, to whom the decurions had awarded the honors of 
the bisellium, and I hoped some day to find there eternal rest. 
The gods willed it otherwise. Often, returning from my even¬ 
ing drives, before entering the town, I passed, and looked with 
pride at my superb mausoleum, on which were carved my own 
features and form; but who remembers now the beautiful and 
adored Nevoleia Tyche, who now would know her in her new 
shape, who now could distinguish her from her countless com¬ 
panions ?” 

Dazzled by the beauty of the Pompeian, bewitched by her 
entrancing voice, and unable in his bewildered mind to dis¬ 
tinguish clearly between the boundaries of past and present, 
he tried in vain to comprehend the mystery of her strange 
words. 

“Either I am dreaming, or else this wine has intoxicated me, 
and I have lost my senses,” he murmured. 

“Wretch, this is not a dream.” 

“Why do you reproach me?” 

“In vain did I try to flee; in vain did I struggle. Your cruel 
hand seized me, just as I ventured one moment from the 
cold and gloomy refuge of my tomb into the bright sunshine, 
and was running across the stones, still warm with the kisses 
of Phoebus.” 

“The lizard!” And the young man, aghast, now recognized 
the eyes which had pierced his through the glass of their 

“I see, like many others, you do not know the secret of our 
metempsychosis, and you are ignorant of the mysterious 
revelations of Pythagoras. Not all of us perished at the time 
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of the catastrophe; Venus protected her children from the 
anger of the infernal deities, and changed us into lizards. I 
was saved, with many others, but my dwelling being de¬ 
stroyed, I sought refuge in the tomb I had built." 

"Forgive me, Nevoleial” 

“Nay, I would not punish you for this ignorance, since, un¬ 
wittingly through it, you have learned of our existence.” 

"Your generosity overwhelms me.” 

“And now, to our reconciliation, drink once more of the 
life-giving wine,” said she, 
smiling in her seductive way. 
and filling the architect’s 

“I drink,’’ he said, “to the 
Pompeian Venus—to beauty 
and to grace; I drink to the 
divine, the lovely Nevoleia 
Tyche!” 

He quaffed his cup, and on 
his brow he felt the soft 
touch of the fair one’s lips. 


At daybreak, the first rays 
of the sun fell upon Louis 
asleep with his head on the 
table. Beside him on the 
floor lay the remains of a 
broken amphora, of antique 
shape. 

Waking from his stupor, 
he passed his hand across his 
brow, and looked around him 
anxiously, as if seeking the presence of another person. But 
he was alone, with a broken jar, of which at that moment he 
remembered nothing. 

The cool breeze roused him further, as the landlord opened 
the door. 

He looked questioningly at his guest. 

“Have I been asleep here?” said Louis, in confusion. 

“It was your wish to sleep here, signor.” 

“What wine was that you gave me, padrone?” 
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"A famous one, and rare.” 

"Say rather, a magic philtre. My brain is still confused.” 

“I did not know that it was so heady, signor.” 

"Why, it was like drinking liquid fire.” 

"Well, just think, signor! Wine of ’79, the year of the 
eruption 1” 







By Charles Folev 


I N descending the path, Jean Fait Tout pointed out to me, 
toward the shore, a ruin, gray and dismantled, but still men¬ 
acing. “Behold the tower of Duard,” he said; “and I am 
going to relate to you, just as I promised, the story of the 
daughter of Goel. Recall, on your side, the barbarous, atro¬ 
cious custom our lords had of preserving their walls from all 
destruction by burying in them, alive, a young maiden still a 
virgin. 

“Sir Rohald, mysteriously, had not allowed any but laborers 
from beyond the sea to work on that tower, although old Goel, 
the best mason of the country, dwelt in a hut very near by. 

“But Goel had a daughter, Phanette, as delicate, pretty, 
lively and graceful as a doe, whom Sir Rohald, a base scoun¬ 
drel, pursued in the meadow, on the beach, behind the hedges, 
everywhere. 

“The poor little one, thanks to her agility, escaped from 
the lord, but by a miracle; and after the chase, fell on the 
paternal threshold, trembling and breathless, like a hind at 
bay. 

“Upon which Goel, although only a vassal, carried his 
grievances before the Duke of Bretagne. Sir Rohald was 
threatened with excommunication if he did not amend. The 
lord ceased, then, to torment Phanette, but he cherished 
‘Translated by Irene Alvarez, from the French, for Short Stories. 
Illustrations by Reginald P. Ward. 
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a furious rancor against the mason; not only did he no longer 
employ him at his works, but he forbade everyone to give him 
employment. 

"One evening, a short time after that, the English masons, 
having finished the tower, had crossed the sea again. Goel 
and his wife awaited beside the cold hearth the return of 
Phanette, who had gone to the village to sell their last clothes. 

"They watched by the light of a smoky lamp, which burned 
before the image of St. Cado. Both were absorbed in their 
sad thoughts, when some one knocked at the door. Two 
strangers appeared. With some mystery, they asked if Goel 



would consent to accompany them to a few miles from the 
village, and if he would be able to build a wall with his eyes 
bandaged. At the same time, they placed a purse full of gold 
on the table. The offer did not surprise Goel, because the 
lords of those times contrived a thousand hiding places, pits, 
niches and secret caves, wherein to put their riches in safety. 
Nevertheless he hesitated, imagining foolishly that without 
their full beards and turned down hats, he could perhaps rec¬ 
ognize, in these two strangers, valets or cavaliers of Sir 
Kohald. But his wife, already putting the purse in the trunk, 
exclaimed: 

" ‘Go, my man, and return quickly. Phanette will then 
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have come home, and we will all three make a reckoning of 
onr fortune, forming a thousand fine projects for the future.’ 

"That decided Goel. Hardly was he outside, when the two 
strangers fastened the bandage firmly over his eyes and made 
him swear, in the name of St. Cado and under menace of 
death, that he would not remove it himself, whatever might be 
the strange things that he might hear. 

“A superfluous oath, because the broad bandage not only 
closed his eyes, but also his ears. 

“Each of the men then took one of his hands and led him 
along. By the wind which blew on the nape of his neck, 
Goel understood that they went away from the shore to enter 
the valley; but after a hundred turns and windings, which 





fatigued him and made him lose his bearings, he felt the wind 
.strike him in the face. By that and certain vague indefinable 
sensations it seemed to him that he was led again towards the 
village. 

“After a new course,the blowing of the wind ceased abruptly, 
and he felt himself no longer walking on the ground, but 
on stones; then he stumbled and had to climb steps. Without 
moving his lips, he counted twenty-seven. After this, his two 
guides made him touch, on the right, some cut stones and on 
the left his trowel and mortar; and, in front of him, a very low 
wall that it was necessary to build up, until the hiding place 
in it was covered. Having his hands free and not feeling 
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any one near him, Goel set himself to work, putting the 
stones one over the other in just apposition, plastering the 
interstices, cementing them in such an active and expert 
fashion that the wall rose quickly. He imagined at first that 
some one, with a poignard raised over his breast, watched 
him, awaiting the least movement he made to remove the 
bandage which rendered him blind and deaf. 

“But soon, in that profound silence, his thoughts grew 
calmer and he arrived at the conclusion that he worked all 
alone in a dark parlor. In his freer movements, he could, by 
furtive touches, notice that the niche that he was closing up 
grew narrower above into a pointed arch. It could have held 
a statue of natural size and it resembled no other hiding place 
of treasure. This reflection gave him the desire to stretch out 
his arm to touch the gold or the jewels of inestimable value. 
In spite of his danger, he advanced a hand and drew it back 
quickly, amazed at feeling the texture of cloth instead of the 
cold contact of gold. Were these, then, precious garments that 
he was hiding? Impunity emboldened him and a little while 
after, he advanced the hand further and touched something 
like the falling folds of a dress, still warm, as if it had only just 
been removed. Goel, although more anxious, did not stop 
working. The wall already was at the height of his waist, when 
a drop of water, oozing, doubtlessly, from the wall, fell upon 
his hand. The little drop was not cold, as it ought to be from 
water filtered through granite, but warm—almost burning. 
Instinctively and slyly Goel carried this drop of water to his 
lips and found it as bitter as a tear. Then other drops fell 
more abundantly, more burning on his fevered fingers. He 
was more and more troubled and yet the wall rose, rose in¬ 
cessantly. 

“At one time, under the stuff that he touched, he thought 
he felt a living warmth, a warmth of flesh, and in the frightful 
silence imagined he heard before him, at the height of his 
heart, another heart beating in a desperate fashion. His whole 
body shuddered, a cold perspiration trickled from his fore¬ 
head, and nevertheless, faithful to his oath, he placed a large 
stone against this living thing, which beat like a heart, 
cemented it and then put others over it. 

“Then the little hot drops ceased to fall and he reached the 
pointed arch at last, when his trowel and fingers became en¬ 
tangled with some light threads, which broke as easily as deli- 
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cate strands of silk. Adroitly, quickly, Goel rolled a few of 
these threads around one of his fingers and finished cementing 
the surface of the arch and of the wall. Then worn out with 
fatigue and emotion, he dropped his tools and, by an old 
habit, mechanically passed his hand flatly 
over the stones, yet moist and fresh, in 
order to reassure himself that they were 
united and smooth. But at the height 
of his own breast he felt under his palm, 
through the thickness of the wall, the III 
same warmth of life, the same wild and 
terrible beating of a heart in agony. This 
time the impression was so Vivid, so real, 
that overcome by his feelings, Goel ut¬ 
tered a moan of distress and fell back¬ 
wards. He did not come to himself un¬ 
til long afterward, aroused by the strong 
breeze blowing from the sea. His first 
movement was to tear off the bandage. 

He found himself lying on the pebbles of 
the deserted shore, late in the night. 

From a great distance away, by its r 
row loophole lighted in red, the tower of ^ 

Duard seemed to watch him, darting its 
eye of blood upon him across the mist. 

Staggering still and haunted by a nightmai 
his hut. On seeing him enter, his wife, who still watched by 
the light of her smoky lamp, gave a cry of joy. 

“But he let himself fall on a bench, moaning: 

“ ‘Phanette! Where is Phanette?’ 

“His wife, very pale, had to confess that Phanette had not 
yet returned. At twilight some of Sir Rohald’s men had been 
seen prowling in the meadows of Joburg. The terrified 
shepherds, hearing a desperate cry from the valley below, 
which was already quite in darkness, had peered over the top 
of the rocks, but had seen nothing. Goel asked, in a voice 
trembling with anxiety: 

“ ‘Wife, do you know the number of steps one has to climb 
to reach the door of the tower of Duard ?’ 

“ ‘One counts twenty-seven steps,’ answered his wife. 

“Goel, in anguish, joined his trembling hands, and in des- 
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peration" raised them toward the image of St. Cado, which the 
little smoky lamp lighted. 

“On her side the woman uttered a cry: 

“ ‘Oh, Goel, Goel 1 what do I see twined around your finger 
and shining like gold? One would say they were hairs from 
the head of our Phanette 1’ 

“Then Goel, sinking against the table, his head in his arms, 
sobbed: 

“ ‘Misfortune has come upon us, O wife! I have buried our 
child alive in the granite tower!’ ” 




1 WAS sick—sick unto death with that long agony; and when 
they at length unbound me and I was permitted to sit, I felt 
that my senses were leaving me. The sentence—the dread 
sentence of death—was the last of distinct accentuation which 
reached my ears. After that the sound of the inquisitorial 
voices seemed merged in one dreamy indeterminate hum. It 
conveyed to my soul the idea of revolution—perhaps from its 
association in fancy with the burr of a mill-wheel. This only 
for a brief period, for presently I heard no more. Yet, for a 
while I saw; but with how terrible an exaggeration! I saw the 
lips of the black-robed judges. They appeared to me white— 
whiter than the sheet upon which I trace these words—and 
thin, even to grotesqueness; thin with the intensity of their ex¬ 
pression of firmness—of immovable resolution—of stern con¬ 
tempt of human torture. I saw that the decrees of what to me 
was Fate, were still issuing from those lips. I saw them writhe 
with a deadly locution. I saw them fashion the syllables of 
my name, and I shuddered, because no sound succeeded. I 
saw, too, for a few moments of delirious horror, the soft and 
nearly imperceptible waving of the sable draperies which en¬ 
wrapped the walls of the apartment. And then my vision fell 
upon the seven tall candles upon the table. At first they wore 
the aspect of charity, and seemed white, slender angels, who 
would save me; but then, all at once, there came a most deadly 
nausea over my spirit, and I felt every fibre in my frame thrill 
as if I had touched the wire of a galvanic battery, while the 
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angel forms became meaningless spectres, with heads of flame, 
and I saw that from them there would be no help. And then 
there stole into my fancy, like a rich musical note, the thought 
of what sweet rest there must be in the grave. The thought 
came gently and steathily, and it seemed long before it attained 
full appreciation; but just as my spirit came at length properly 
to feel and entertain it, the figures of the judges vanished, as if 
magically, from before me; the tall candles sank into nothing¬ 
ness ; their flames went out utterly. The blackness of dark¬ 
ness supervened—all sensations appeared swallowed up in a 
mad rushing descent as of the soul into Hades. Then silence, 
and stillness, and night were the universe. 

I had swooned; but still will not say that all of conscious¬ 
ness was lost. What of it there remained I will not attempt to 
define, or even to describe; yet all of it was not lost. In the 
deepest slumber—no! In delirium—no! In a swoon—no! 
In death—no! Even in the grave all is not lost. Else there is 
no immortality for man. Arousing from the most profound 
of slumbers we break the gossamer web of some dream. Yet 
in a second afterward (so frail may that web have been) we re¬ 
member not that we have dreamed. In the return to life from 
the swoon there are two stages: First, that of the sense of 
mental or spiritual; secondly, that of the sense of physical, ex¬ 
istence. It seems probable that if, upon reaching the second 
stage, we could recall the impressions of the first, we should 
find these impressions eloquent in memories of the gulf be¬ 
yond. And that gulf is—what? How at least shall we dis¬ 
tinguish its shadows from those of the tomb? But if the im¬ 
pressions of what I have termed the first stage are not, at will, 
recalled, yet, after long interval, do they not come unbidden, 
while we marvel whence they come? He who has never 
swooned is not he who finds strange palaces and wildly familiar 
faces in coals that glow; is not he who beholds floating in mid¬ 
air the sad visions that the many may not view; is not he who 
ponders over the perfume of some novel flower; is not he 
whose brain grows bewildered with the meaning of some musi¬ 
cal cadence which has never before arrested his attention. 

Amid frequent and thoughtful endeavors to remember, amid 
earnest struggles to regather some token of the state of seem¬ 
ing nothingness into which my soul had lapsed, there have 
been moments when I have dreamed of success; there have 
been brief, very brief periods when I have conjured up re- 
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membrances which the lucid reason of a later epoch assures me 
could have had reference only to that condition of seeming un¬ 
consciousness. These shadows of memory tell, indistinctly, of 
tall figures that lifted and bore me in silence down—down— 
still down—till a hideous dizziness oppressed me at the mere 
idea of the interminableness of the descent. They tell also of 
a vague horror at my heart, on account of that heart’s un¬ 
natural stillness. Then comes a sense of sudden motionless¬ 
ness throughout all things, as if those who bore me (a ghastly 
train 1) had outrun, in their descent, the limits of the limitless, 
and paused from the wearisomeness of their toil. After this I 
call to mind flatness and dampness; and then all is madness— 
the madness of a memory which busies itself among forbidden 
things. 

Very suddenly there came back to my soul motion and 
sound—the tumultuous motion of the heart, and, in my ears, 
the sound of its beating. Then a pause in which all is blank. 
Then again sound, and motion, and touch—a tingling sensa¬ 
tion pervading my frame. Then the mere consciousness of ex¬ 
istence, without thought—a condition which lasted long. Then, 
very suddenly, thought, and shuddering terror, and earnest 
endeavor to comprehend my true state. Then a strong desire 
to lapse into insensibility. Then a rushing revival of soul and 
a successful effort to move. And now a full memory of the 
trial, of the judges, of the sable draperies, of the sentence, of 
the sickness, of the swoon. Then entire forgetfulness of all that 
followed; of all that a later day and much earnestness of en¬ 
deavor have enabled me vaguely to recall. 

So far I had not opened my eyes. I felt that I lay upon my 
back, unbound. I reached out my hand, and it fell heavily 
upon something damp and hard. There I suffered it to re¬ 
main for many minutes, while I strove to imagfine where and 
what I could be. I longed, yet dared not to employ my vision. 
I dreaded the first glance at objects around me. It was not 
that I feared to look upon things horrible, but that I grew 
aghast lest there should be nothing to see. At length, with a 
wild desperation at heart, I quickly unclosed my eyes. My 
worst thoughts, then, were confirmed. The blackness of 
eternal night encompassed me. I struggled for breath. The 
intensity of the darkness seemed to oppress and stifle me. The 
atmosphere was intolerably close. I still lay quietly, and 
made effort to exercise my reason. I brought to mind the in- 
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quisitorial proceedings, and attempted from that point to de¬ 
duce my real condition. The sentence had passed, and it ap¬ 
peared to me that a very long interval of time had since elapsed. 
Yet not for a moment did I suppose myself actually dead. 
Such a supposition, notwithstanding what we read in fiction, 
is altogether inconsistent with real existence; but where and 
in what state was I? The condemned to death, I knew, per¬ 
ished usually at the “auto-da-fes," and one of these had been 
held on the very night of the day of my trial. Had I been re¬ 
manded to my dungeon, to await the next sacrifice, which 
would not take place for many months? This I at once saw 
could not be. Victims had been in immediate demand. More¬ 
over, my dungeon, as well as all the condemned cells at To¬ 
ledo, had stone floors, and light was not altogether excluded. 

A fearful idea now suddenly drove the blood in torrents 
upon my heart, and for a brief period I once more relapsed 
into insensibility. Upon recovering, I at once started to my 
feet, trembling convulsively in every fibre. I thrust my arms 
wildly above and around me in all directions. I felt nothing— 
yet dreaded to move a step, lest I should be impeded by the 
walls of a tomb. Perspiration burst from every pore, and stood 
in cold, big beads upon my forehead. The agony of suspense 
'grew at length intolerable, and I cautiously moved forward, 
with my arms extended, and my eyes straining from their 
sockets, in the hope of catching some faint ray of light. I pro¬ 
ceeded for many paces, but still all was blackness and vacancy. 
I breathed more freely. It seemed evident that mine was not, 
at least, the most hideous of fates. 

And now, as I still continued to step cautiously onward, 
there came thronging upon my recollection a thousand vague 
rumors of the horrors of Toledo. Of the dungeons there had 
been strange things narrated—fables I had always deemed 
them—but yet strange, and too ghastly to repeat, save in a 
whisper. Was I left to perish of starvation in this subter¬ 
ranean world of darkness; or what fate, perhaps even more 
fearful, awaited me? That the result would be death, and a 
death of more than customary bitterness, I knew too well the 
character of my judges to doubt. The mode and the hour were 
all that occupied or distracted me. 

My outstretched hands at length encountered some solid ob¬ 
struction. It was a wall, seemingly of stone masonry—very 
smooth, slimy and cold. I followed it up, stepping with all the 
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careful distrust with which certain antique narratives had in¬ 
spired me. This process, however, afforded me no means of 
ascertainig the dimensions of my dungeon; as I might make its 
circuit, and return to the point where I set out, without being 
aware of the fact, so perfectly uniform seemed the wall. I 
therefore sought the knife which had been in my pocket, when 
led into the inquisitorial chamber, but it was gone; my clothes 
had been exchanged for a wrapper of coarse serge. I had 
thought of forcing the blade in some minute crevice of the 
masonry, so as to identify my point of departure. The dif¬ 
ficulty, nevertheless, was but trivial; although, in the disorder 
of my fancy, it seemed at first insuperable. I tore a part of 
the hem from the robe and placed the fragment at full length, 
and at right angles to the wall. In groping my way around the 
prison I could not fail to encounter this rag upon completing 
the circuit. So, at least, I thought; but I had not counted 
upon the extent of the dungeon, or upon my own weakness. 
The ground was moist and slippery. I staggered onward for 
some time, when I stumbled and fell. My excessive fatigue 
induced me to remain prostrate, and sleep soon overtook me 
as I lay. 

Upon awaking and stretching forth an arm I found beside 
me a loaf and a pitcher of water. I was too much exhausted 
to reflect upon this circumstance, but ate and drank with 
avidity. Shortly afterward I resumed my tour around the 
prison, and with much toil came at last upon the fragment of 
the serge. Up to the period when I fell I had counted fifty- 
two paces, and upon resuming my walk I had counted forty- 
eight more—when I arrived at the rag. There were in all, 
then, a hundred paces; and, admitting two paces to the yard, I 
presumed the dungeon to be fifty yards in circuit. I had met, 
however, with many angles in the wall, and thus I could forp'. 
no guess at the shape of the vault, for vault I could not help 
supposing it to be. 

I had little object—certainly no hope—in these researches; 
but a vague curiosity prompted me to continue them. Quit¬ 
ting the wall, I resolved to cross the area of the inclosure. At 
first, I proceeded with extreme caution, for the floor, although 
seemingly of solid material, was treacherous with slime. At 
length, however, I took courage, and did not hesitate to step 
firmly, endeavoring to cross in as direct a line as possible. I 
had advanced some ten or twelve paces in this manner, when 
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the remnant of the torn hem of my robe became entangled 
between my legs. I stepped on it, and fell violently on my 
face. 

In the confusion attending my fall, I did not immediately ap¬ 
prehend a somewhat startling circumstance, which yet, in a 
few seconds afterward, and while I still lay prostrate, arrested 
my attention.. It was this: My chin rested upon the floor of the 
prison, but my lips, and the upper portion of my head, al¬ 
though seemingly at a less elevation than the chin, touched 
nothing. At the same time my forehead seemed bathed in a 
clammy vapor, and the peculiar smell of decayed fungus arose 
to my nostrils. I put forward my arm, and shuddered to find 
that I had fallen at the very brink of a circular pit, whose ex¬ 
tent, of course, I had no means of ascertaining at the moment. 
Groping about the masonry just below the margin, I suc¬ 
ceeded in dislodging a small fragment, and let it fall into the 
abyss. For many second I hearkened to its reverberations as 
it dashed against the sides of the chasm in its descent; at 
length there was a sullen plunge into water, succeeded by loud 
echoes. At the same moment there came a sound resembling 
the quick opening and as rapid closing of a door overhead, 
while a faint gleam of light flashed suddenly through the 
gloom, and as suddenly faded away. 

I saw clearly the doom which had been prepared for me, 
and cong;ratulated myself upon the timely accident by which I 
had escaped. Another step before my fall, and the world had 
seen me no more. And the death just avoided was of that very 
character which I had regarded as fabulous and frivolous in the 
tales respecting the Inquisition. To the victims of its tyranny 
there was the choice of death with its direst physical agonies, 
or death with its most hideous moral horrors. I had been re¬ 
served for the latter. By long suffering my nerves had been 
unstrung, until I trembled at the sound of my own voice, and 
had become in every respect a fitting subject for the species 
of torture which awaited me. 

Shaking in every limb I groped my way back to the wall, 
resolving there to perish rather than risk the terrors of the 
wells, of which my imagination now picture many in various 
positions about the dungeon. In other conditions of mind I 
might have had courage to end my misery at once, by a plunge 
into one of these abysses; but now I was the veriest of cow¬ 
ards. Neither could I forget what I had read of these pits— 
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that the sudden extinction of life formed no part of their most 
horrible plan. 

Agitation of spirit kept me awake for many long hours; but 
at length I again slumbered. Upon arousing I found by my 
side, as before, a loaf and a pitcher of water. A burning thirst 
consumed me, and I emptied the vessel at a draught. It must 
have been drugged, for scarcely had I drunk before I became 
irresistibly drowsy. A deep sleep fell upon me —a sleep like 
that of death. How long it lasted, of course, I know not; but 
when once again I unclosed my eyes the objects around me 
were visible. By a wild, sulphurous lustre, the origpn of which 
I could not at first determine, I was enabled to see the extent 
and aspect of the prison. 

In its size I had been greatly mistaken. The whole circuit 
of its walls did not exceed twenty-five yards. For some min¬ 
utes this fact occasioned me a world of vain trouble; vain in¬ 
deed, for what could be of less importance, under the terrible 
circumstances which environed me, than the mere dimensions 
of my dungeon? But my soul took a wild interest in trifles, 
and I busied myself in endeavors to account for the error I had 
committed in my measurement. The truth at length flashed 
upon me. In my first attempt at exploration I had counted 
fifty-two paces, up to the period when I fell; I must then have 
been within a pace or two of the fragment of serge; in fact, I 
had nearly performed the circuit of the vault. I then slept, and, 
upon awaking, I must have returned upon my steps, thus sup¬ 
posing the. circuit near double what it actually was. My con¬ 
fusion of mind prevented me from observing that I began my 
tour with the wall to the left, an ended it with the wall to the 
right. 

I had been deceived, too, in respect to the shape of the in¬ 
closure. In feeling my way I had found many angles, and thus 
deduced an idea of great irregularity; so potent is the effect of 
total darkness upon one arousing from lethargy or sleep! The 
angles were simply those of a few slight depressions, or niches, 
at odd intervals. The general shape of the prison was square. 
What I had taken for masonry seemed now to be iron, or some 
other metal, in huge plates, whose sutures or joints occasioned 
the depressions. The entire surface of this metallic inclosure 
was rudely daubed in all the hideous and repulsive devices to 
which the charnal superstition of the monks has given rise. 
The figures of fiends in aspects of menace, with skeleton forms 
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and other more really fearful images, overspread and disfigured 
the walls. I observed that the outlines of these monstrosities 
were sufficiently distinct, but that the colors seemed faded and 
blurred, as if from the effects of a damp atmosphere. I now 
noticed the floor, too, which was of stone. In the centre 
yawned the circular pit from whose jaws I had escaped; but it 
was the only one in the dungeon. 

All this I saw indistinctly, and by much effort, for my per¬ 
sonal condition had been greatly changed during slumber. I 
now lay upon my back, and at full length, on a species of low 
framework of wood. To this I was securely bound by a long 
strap resembling a surcingle. It passed in many convolutions 
about my limbs and body, leaving at liberty only my head, and 
my left arm to such extent that I could, by dint of much exer¬ 
tion, supply myself with food from an earthen dish which lay 
by my side on the floor. I saw, to my horror, that the pitcher 
had been removed. I say, to my horror, for I was consumed 
with intolerable thirst. This thirst it appeared to be the design 
of my persecutors to stimulate, for the food in the dish was 
meat pungently seasoned. 

Looking upward I surveyed the ceiling of my prison. It 
was some thirty or forty feet overhead, and constructed much 
as the side walls. In one of its panels a very singular figure 
riveted my whole attention. It was the painted figure of Time 
as he is commonly represented, save that in lieu of a scythe he 
held what, at a casual glance, I supposed to be the pictured 
image of a huge pendulum, such as we see on antique clocks. 
There was something, however, in the appearance of this ma¬ 
chine which caused me to regard it more attentively. While I 
gazed directly upward at it (for its position was immediatley 
over my own), I fancied that I saw it in motion. In an instant 
afterward the fancy was'confirmed. Its sweep was brief, and, 
of course, slow. I watched it for some minutes, somewhat in 
fear, but more in wonder. Wearied at length with observing 
its dull movement, I turned my eyes upon the other object in 
the cell. 

A slight noise attracted my notice, and, looking to the floor 
I saw several enormous rats traversing it. They had issued 
from the well, which lay just within view to my right. Even 
then, while I gazed, they came up in troops, hurriedly, with 
ravenous eyes, allured by the scent of the meat. From this it 
required much effort and attention to scare them.away. 
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It might have been half an hour, perhaps even an hour (for I 
could take but imperfect note of time), before I again cast my 
eyes upward. What I then saw confounded and amazed me. 
The sweep of the pendulum had increased in extent by nearly a 
yard. As a natural consequence its velocity was also much 
greater. But what mainly disturbed me was the idea that it 
had perceptibly descended. I now observed—with what hor¬ 
ror it is needless to say—^that its nether extremity was formed 
of a crescent of glittering steel, about a foot in length from 
horn to horn; the horns upward, and the under edge evidently 
as keen as that of a razor. Like a razor also, it seemed massy 
and heavy, tapering from the edge into a solid and broad struc¬ 
ture above. It was appended to a weighty rod of brass, and the 
whole hissed as it swung through the air. 

I could no longer doubt the doom prepared for me by 
monkish ingenuity in torture. My cognizance of the pit had 
become known to the inquisitorial agents—the pit, whose hor¬ 
rors had been destined for so bold a recusant as myself—the 
pit, typical of hell, and regarded by rumor as the “Ultima 
Thule” of all their punishments. The plunge into this pit I 
had avoided by the merest of accidents, and I knew that sur¬ 
prise, or entrapment into torment, formed an important por¬ 
tion of all the grrotesquerie of these dungeon deaths. Having 
failed to fall, it was no part of the demon plan to hurl me into 
the abyss; and thus (there being no alternative) a different and 
a milder destruction awaited me. Milder! I have smiled in 
my agony as I thought of such application of such a term. 

What boots it to tell of the long, long hours of horror more 
than mortal, during which I counted the rushing oscillations 
of the steel! Inch by inch, line by line with a descent only 
appreciable at intervals that seemed ages—down and still down 
it came! Days passed—it might have been that many days 
passed—ere it swept so closely over me as to fan me with its 
acrid breath. The odor of the sharp steel forced itself into my 
nostrils. I prayed—I wearied heaven with my prayer for its 
more speedy descent. I grew frantically mad. and struggled 
to force myself upward against the sweep of the fearful cimiter. 
And then I fell suddenly calm, and lay smiling at the glittering 
death, as a child at some rare bauble. 

There was another interval of utter insensibility. It was 
brief, for, upon again lapsing into life, there had been no per¬ 
ceptible descent in the pendulum. But it might have been 
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long, for I knew there were demons who took note of my 
swoon, and who could have arrested the vibration at pleasure. 
Upon my recovery, too, I felt very—oh, inexpressibly—^sick 
and weak, as if through long inanition. Even amid the agonies 
of that period the human nature craved food. With painful 
effort I outstretched my left arm as far as my bonds permitted, 
and took possession of the small remnant which had been 
spared me by the rats. As I put a portion of it within my lips 
there rushed to my mind a half-formed thought of joy—of 
hope. Yet what business had I with hope? It was, as I say, 
a half-formed thought—man has many such, which are never 
completed. I felt that it was of joy—of hope; but I felt also 
that it had perished in its formation. In vain I struggled to 
perfect—to regain it. Long suffering had nearly annihilated 
all my ordinary powers of mind. I was an imbecile, an idiot. 

The vibration of the pendulum was at right angles to my 
length. I saw that the crescent was designed to cross the re¬ 
gion of the heart. It would fray the serge of my robe; it would 
return and repeat its operations—again and again. Notwith¬ 
standing its terrifically wide sweep (some thirty feet or more) 
and the hissing vigor of its descent, sufficient to sunder these 
very walls of iron, still the fraying of my robe would be all that 
—for several minutes—it would accomplish. And at this 
thought I paused. I dared not go farther than this reflection. 
I dwelt upon it with a pertinacity of attention, as if, in so 
dwelling, I could arrest here the descent of the steel. I forced 
myself to ponder upon the sound of the crescent as it should 
pass across the garment, upon the peculiar thrilling sensation 
which the friction of cloth produces on the nerves. I pondered 
upon all this frivolity until my teeth were on edge. 

Down, steadily down it crept. I took a frenzied pleasurg in 
contrasting its downward with its lateral velocity. To the 
right, to the left, far and wide, with the shriek of a damned 
spirit! to my heart, with the stealthy pace of the tiger 1 I al¬ 
ternately laughed and howled, as the one or the other idea 
grew predominant. 

Down, certainly, relentlessly down 1 It vibrated within three 
inches of my bosom 1 I struggled violently, furiously, to free 
my left arm. This was free only from the elbow to the hand. 
I could reach the latter, from the platter beside me, to my 
mouth with great effort, but no farther. Could I have broken 
the fastenings above the elbow, I would have seized and at- 
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tempted to arrest the pendulum. I might as well have at¬ 
tempted to arrest an avalanche I 

Down, still unceasingly, still inevitably down I I gasped and 
struggled at each vibration. I shrunk convulsively at its every 
sweep. My eyes followed its outward or upward whirls with 
the eagerness of the most unmeaning despair; they closed 
themselves spasmodically at the descent, although death would 
have been a relief, oh, how unspeakable! Still I quivered in 
every nerve to think how slight a sinking of the machinery 
would precipitate that keen, glistening axe upon my bosom. 
It was hope that prompted the nerve to quiver—the frame to 
shrink. It was hope—the hope that triumphs on the rack, that 
whispers to the death-condemned even in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. 

I saw that some ten or twelve vibrations would bring the 
steel in actual contact with my robe, and with this observation* 
there suddenly came over my spirit all the keen, collected 
calmness of despair. For the first time during many hours— 
or perhaps days—I thought. It now occurred to me that the 
bandage, or surcingle, which enveloped me, was unique. I was 
tied by no separate cord. The first stroke of the razor-like 
crescent athwart any portion of the band, would so detach it 
that it might be unwound from my person by means of my 
left hand. But how fearful, in that case, the proximity of the 
steel! The result of the slightest struggle, how deadly 1 Was 
it likely, moreover, that the minions of the torturer had not 
foreseen and provided for this possibility? Was it probable 
that the bandage crossed my bosom in the track of the pendu¬ 
lum? Dreading to find my faint, and, as it seemed, my last, 
hope frustrated, I so far elevated my head as to obtain a dis¬ 
tinct view of my breast. The surcingle enveloped my limbs 
and body close in all directions, save in the path of the destroy¬ 
ing crescent. 

Scarcely had I dropped my head back into its original posi¬ 
tion, when there flashed upon my mind what I cannot better 
describe than as the unformed half of that idea of deliverance 
to which I have previously alluded, and of which a moiety only 
floated indeterminately through my brain when I raised food 
to my burning lips. The whole thought was now present— 
feeble, scarcely sane, scarcely definite—but still entire. I pro¬ 
ceeded at once, with the nervous energy of despair, to attempt 
its execution. 

For manv botirs thjt» ijnmediate vicinity obrtjjtsi tew frame- 
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work upon which I lay had been literally swarming with rats. 
They were wild, bold, ravenous—their red eyes glaring upon 
me as if they waited but for motionlessness on my part to make 
me their prey. “To what food,” I thought, “have they been 
accustomed in the well?” 

They had devoured, in spite of all my efforts to prevent 

them, all but a small remnant of the contents of the dish. I 
had fallen into an habitual see saw or wave of the hand about 
the platter; and, at length, the unconscious uniformity of the 
movement deprived it of effect. In their voracity the vermin 
thoroughly rubbed the bandage wherever I could reach it; 
particles of the oily and spicy viand which now remained I 
thoroughly rubbed the bandage wherever I could reach it; 

then, raising my hand from the floor, I lay breathlessly still. 

At first the ravenous animals were startled and terrified at 

the change—at the cessation of movement. They shrank 
alarmedly back—many sought the well; but this was only for 
a moment. I had not counted in vain upon their voracity. 
Observing that I remained without motion, one or two of the 
boldest leaped upon the frame-work and smelt at the surcingle 
This seemed the signal for a general rush. Forth from the well 
they hurried in fresh troops. They clung to the wood, they 
overran it, and leaped in hundreds upon my person. The 
measured movement of the pendulum disturbed them not at 
all. Avoiding its strokes they busied themselves with the an- 
nointed bandage. They pressed, they swarmed upon me in 
ever-accumulating heaps. They writhed upon my throat; their 
cold lips sought my own. I was half-stifled by their thronging 
pressure; disgust, for which the world has no name, swelled 
my bosom and chilled, with a heavy clamminess, my heart. 
Yet one minute and I felt that the struggle would be over. 
Plainly I perceived the loosening of the bandage. I knew 
that in more than one place it must be already severed. With 
a more than human resolution I lay still. 

Nor had I erred in my calculations—^nor had I endured in 
vain. I at length felt that I was free. The surcingle hung in 
ribbons from my body. But the stroke of the pendulum al¬ 
ready pressed upon my bosom. It had divided the serge of 
the robe. It had cut through the linen beneath. Twice again 
it swung, and a sharp sense of pain shot through every nerve. 
But the moment of escape had arrived. At a wave of my hand 
my deliverers hurried tumultuously away. With a steady 
movement—eaiitious. sidelong, shrinking and slow—I slid 
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from the embrace of the bandage and beyond the reach of the 
cimiter. For the moment, at least, I was free. 

Free! and in the grasp of the Inquisition! I had scarcely 
stepped from my wooden bed of horror upon the stone floor 
of the prison when the motion of the hellish machine ceased, 
and I beheld it drawn up, by some invisible force, through the 
ceiling. This was a lesson which I took desperately to heart. 
My every motion was undoubtedly watched. Free! I had but 
escaped death in one form of agony to be delivered unto worse 
than death in some other. With that thought I rolled my eyes 
nervously around on the barriers of iron that hemmed me in. 
Something unusual—some change which, at first, I could not 
appreciate distinctly—it was obvious, had taken place in the 
apartment. For many minutes of a dreamy and trembling ab¬ 
straction, I busied myself in vain, unconnected conjecture. 
During this period I became aware, for the first time, of the 
origin of the sulphurous light which illumined the cell. It 
proceeded from a fissure, about half an inch in width, extend¬ 
ing entirely around the prison at the base of the walls, which 
thus appeared, and were completely separated from the floor. 
I endeavored, but of course in vain, to look through the 
aperture. 

As I arose from the attempt the mystery of the alteration in 
the chamber broke at once upon my understanding. I have 
observed that, although the outlines of the figpires upon the 
walls were "ufficiently distinct, yet the colors seemed blurred 
and indefinite. These colors had now assumed, and were 
momentarily assuming, a startling and most intense brilliancy, 
that gave to the spectral and fiendish portraitures an aspect 
that might have thrilled even firmer nerves than my own. 
Demon eyes, of a wild and ghastly vivacity, glared upon me in 
a thousand directions, where none had been visible before, and 
gleamed with the lurid lustre of a fire that I could not force my 
imagination to regard as unreal. 

Unreal! Even while I breathed there came to my nostrils 
the breath of the vapor of heated iron! A suffocating odor 
pervaded the prison! A deeper glow settled each moment in 
the eyes that glared at my agonies! A richer tint of crimson 
diffused itself over the pictured horrors of blood. I panted. I 
gasped for breath. There could be no doubt of the design of 
my tormentors—oh, most unrelenting! oh, demoniac of men! 
I shrank from the glowing metal to the centre of tbe cell. 
Amid the thopght of the fiery destruction tl^t itnpfinded the 
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idea of the coolness of the well came over my soul like balm. 
I rushed to its deadly brink. I threw my straining vision be¬ 
low. The glare from the enkindled roof illumined its inmost 
recesses. Yet, for a wild moment did my spirit refuse to com¬ 
prehend the meaning of what I saw. At length it forced—it 
wrestled its way into my soul—it burned itself in upon my 
shuddering reason. Oh, for a voice to speak! Oh, horror! oh, 
any horror but this! With a shriek I rushed from the margin 
and buried my face in my hands—weeping bitterly. 

The heat rapidly increased, and once ag^in I looked up, 
shuddering as with a fit of the ague. There had been a second 
change in the cell—and now the change was obviously in the 
form. As before, it was in vain that I at first endeavored to 
appreciate or understand what was taking place. But not long 
was I left in doubt. The inquisitorial vengeance had been hur¬ 
ried by my twofold escape, and there was to be no more dally¬ 
ing with the King of Terrors. The room had been square. I 
saw that two of its iron angles were now acute, two, conse¬ 
quently obtuse. The fearful difference quickly increased, with 
a low rumbling or moaning sound. In an instant the apart¬ 
ment had shifted its form into that of a lozenge. But the al¬ 
teration stopped not here—I neither hoped nor desired it to 
stop. I could have clasped the red walls to my bosom as a 
garment of eternal peace. “Death,” I said, “any death but that 
of the pit!” Fool! might I not have known that into the pit 
it was the object of the burning iron to urge me? Could I re¬ 
sist its glow? or, if even that, could I withstand its pressure? 
And now, flatter and flatter grew the lozenge, with a rapidity 
that left me no time for contemplation. Its centre, and, of 
course, its greatest width, came just over the yawning gulf. 
I shrank back, but the closing walls pressed me resistlessly 
onward. At length, for my seared and writhing body, there 
was no longer an inch of foothold on the firm floor of the 
prison. I struggled no more, but the agony of my soul found 
vent in one loud, long, and final scream of despair. I felt that 
I tottered upon the brink—I averted my eyes- 

There was a discordant hum of human voices! There was a 
loud blast as of many trumpets 1 There was a harsh grating 
as of a thousand thunders. The fiery walls rushed back. An 
outstretched arm caught my own as I fell, fainting, into the 
abyss. It was that of General Lasalle. The French army had 
entered Toledo. The Inquisition was in the hands of its 
enemies. 



THE NIGHTINGALE'S NEST* 


By Theophile Gautier 


A FAIR park surrounded the castle, birds fnjin every clime 
had made this park their home. In the springtime they 
held wonderful concerts there. Every leaf concealed a nest, 
every tree was bursting with music. The blackbirds chirped 
and the nightingales trilled and warbled their joyous songs. 

But within the castle there were two fair maidens who sang 
even more sweetly than the birds without, in the park. If you 
had seen Fleurette and Isabeau on Sundays, dressed in their 
splendid robes, but for the snowy whiteness of their shoulders 
you would have mistaken them for angels. And when they 

•Translated by Elmer Schlesinger, from the French, for Short 
Stories. Illustrations by Helen Maitland Armstrong. 
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sang the old Sire Maulevrier, their uncle, would sometimes 
hold their hands, fearful lest the fancy take them to soar away 
into the blue heavens. 

They lived retired from the world with only Valentine, the 
little flaxen-haired page, and the old Sire Maulevrier for com¬ 
panions. Their lives passed along in the gentle poetic occu¬ 
pations of maidens, feeding the birds in the park, tending their 



flowers and studying the masters. They kept afar from the 
eyes of the world. But neither the nightingales nor the rose 
can remain concealed. Their song and their perfume betray 
them. 

.So the world sought them. Dukes and princes came to 
claim their hands from the Sire Maulevrier. But the maidens 
would not hear of it, and sent them away again. Perhaps they 
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felt by some mysterious instinct that it was their mission in 
this world to remain spotless virgins and to sing. 

When but mere children they had come to the manor 
house. Their window opened upon the park so that many a 
time the song of the birds had lulled them to sleep. Old 
Blondian, the bard, had taught them to play on the ivory 
keys of the spinnet, almost before they had learned to walk. 
It had been their only plaything. So they had learned to sing 
almost before they could speak, and they sang as freely as 
others breathed the air. 

They lived in the realms of music. To them the rustling 
of the leaves, the rippling of the brook, the chimes of the 
cathedral, the wind sobbing in the chimney, the droning of 
the spinning wheel, the raindrops beating against the win¬ 
dow-panes were exquisite harmonies. They cared for noth¬ 
ing in all the broad, wide world but music, unless, indeed, it 
were Valentine and their flowers—Valentine, because he was 
so like the roses; the roses, because they were like Valentine. 

Their greatest pleasure was to sing from their window, in 
the evening, the songs which they had composed during the 
day. Celebrated masters came from afar to listen to them. 
And, in truth, it was music so soft and melodious that 
the cherubims of heaven came to the window and learned it 
by heart, afterward to sing it for the good God. 

One evening in May the two cousins were singing a duet. 
Never before had they sung so well. A nightingale from the 
park, perched upon a rosebush, was listening to them atten¬ 
tively. When the duet was finished he flew to the window 
and, in his own sweet nightingale langfuage, challenged them 
to a singing contest. The maidens accepted the challenge 
and bade him begin. 

The nightingale’s little throat swelled, his wings fluttered, 
his whole body trembled. His voice swelled loud and clear 
into the cool evening air. It was a soft, melodious song, with 
charming trills and pearly cadences—one would almost have 
thought his voice had wings. And when he stopped, sure of 
having won the victory, the two maidens sang. Better than 
ever before they sang. The nightingale’s song, compared to 
theirs, seemed like the chirping of a sparrow. 

Again the nightingale tried. He sang a mournful love 
song that ended with one supreme chord, far beyond the range 
o' human voice. Fleurette and Isabeau softly turned the pages 
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of their music, and when they sang again Saint Cecilia, who 
was listening to them up in heaven, grew pale with jealousy- 
The nightingale made one last, supreme effort. But the 
contest had exhausted him—his breath failed him, his feathers 
stood erect, his eyes closed in spite of him—he was dying! 

“I have lost,” he murmured to the maidens, “and it has cost 
me dear, for I am dying. I leave a nest with three little ones 
in it—the third sweetbriar bush on the road leading to the 



lake. Bring them up for me, and teach them to sing as only 
you can sing,” and with that he died. 

For a long time they mourned him, for they loved his sweet 
music. Then they called Valentine, the little page with golden 
hair, and told him where the nest was. And Valentine, 
who was a mischievous little rogue, easily found the place. 
He put the nest in his bosom and carried it safely back to the 
castle. Fleurette and Isabeau awaited him impatiently, lean¬ 
ing over the balcony. 
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The maidens took pity on the poor little orphans, and 
tended them most carefully. And when they had grown a lit¬ 
tle older, they taught them how to sing, as they promised to 
the dying nightingale. 

It was wonderful to see how tame they were and how well 
they sang. They would fly about the room, and perch now 



on Isabeau's shoulders, now on Fleurette's head, singing most 
beautifully all the while. 

The two cousins retired more and more from the world. 
Sometimes in the evening the fresh breezes wafted supernat¬ 
ural melodies from their room. The nightingales would take 
their part in the concert, for they had learned to sing almost as 
well as their mistresses. 

The maidens grew thinner and thinner. The rosy fresh¬ 
ness of their cheeks began to fade away. They were pale 
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now, and almost transparent. Only when they sang a bright 
red spot burned on their cheeks; but it disappeared again as 
soon as they stopped, leaving them pale and trembling. In 
vain the Sire Maulevrier urged them to stop. 

Their singing became more and more beautiful each day. 
Nothing like it had ever been heard in this world. It was 
easy for any one to see that the music was slowly breaking 
its frail instruments. 

The maidens even felt this themselves, and for a time gave 
up their singing. 

But one night the window was open, the birds were singpng 
in the park, and the breeze was stirring gently. There was so 
much music in the air that almost of one accord they started 
to sing. It was the song of the swan, a wonderful song, full 
of mournful passages, and rising to heights inaccessible to 
the human voice. As they sang the red spots in their cheeks 
grew larger and larger. The three nightingales looked at 
them and listened to them with a singular anxiety. They 
beat their wings and flew about restlessly. 

The two cousins arrived at the last chord of the piece. Their 
voices rose to a strange melody that was no longer of this 
world. The two maidens had died. Their souls had departed 
with the last note. 

The nightingales flew straight to heaven to carry that won¬ 
derful song to the good Lord, who kept them all three in 
paradise to sing for Him the music of the two cousins. 

And later God made those three nightingales into the souls 
of Palestrina, Cimarosa and the Chevalier Gluck. 




flourishing health and a modest income that permitted him to 
follow his artistic vocation; in a word, he possed all that was 
necessary to compose great and beautiful music, except that 
little indispehsable thing called inspiration. 

Each day, full of noble enthusiasm, he bore to his beloved 
master, Albert Kilian, long scores full of harmony, but each 
phrase was like that of Peter, or John, or Christopher. 

Master Albert, seated in his great armchair, with his feet on 
the andirons and his elbow resting on the corner of the table, 
always smoking his long pipe, applied himself to scratching 
out, one after another, these singular revelations in his pupil. 
Karl wept with rage, became angry, argued; but the old mas¬ 
ter quietly opened one of his innumerable music books, and 
putting his finger on the passage, said: 

“Look at this, my lad!” Then Karl bowed his head and 
despaired of the future. 

But one fine morning when he had presented under his 
name, to Master Albert, a fantasie of Baccherini, with varia¬ 
tions by Vioth, the good man, until then impassive, became 
angry. 

“Karl!” shouted he, “do you take me for an ass? Do you 
think I cannot detect your disgraceful thieving? This is truly 

♦Translated by Keokee Monroe, from the French, for Short 
Stories. Illustrations by L. de Bernebruck. 
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And seeing the consternation caused by his reproach: 

"Listen to me; I am perfectly willing to admit that you have 
been the dupe of your memory, and that you take what you 
remember for pure inven¬ 
tion ; but it is very evident 
you have become too gross— 
you drink too much wine 
and, above all, you eat an un¬ 
limited amount of meat. That 
is what closes the avenues of 
your intelligence. You ought 
to starve your¬ 
self.” 

"To starve 
mvself!” 

"Yes; or re¬ 
nounce music. 
You have no 
lack of science, 
but simply o f 
ideas, that’s all. 
If you spend 
your life cover¬ 
ing the strings 
of your violin 
, with a layer of 

fat, how can they vibrate?” These words of Master Albert’s 
were like a ray of light to Hafitz. 

"Then 1 ought to make myself thin?” cried he. "I will not 
turn back from such a sacrifice. And then if matter oppresses 
my soul, I will starve myself to death 1” 

His face at this moment expressed so much heroism that 
Master Albert was truly touched. He embraced his dear pupil 
and wished him every success. 

Then on the following day Karl Hafitz, with his knapsack 
on his back and his staff in hand, left the “Three Pigeons” inn 
and the brew-house of "King Gambrinus” to go on a long 
journey. 

He turned his face toward Switzerland. 

Unluckily, at the end of six weeks, although his weight was 
greatly reduced, the inspiration would not come. 

"Is it possible for any one to be more unhappy than I?” h? 
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said to himself. "Neither fasting nor good cheer, neither water 
nor wine, nor beer, can show my spirit the diapason of the 
sublime. What have I done that I should merit so sad a fate? 
Whereas, such a crowd of ignoramuses produce remarkable 
compositions, I, with all my science, all my work, and all my 
courage, I attain nothing. Ah, God is not just; no. He is not 
just!” With reasonings of this sort he followed the road from 
Bruck to Freiburg. Night approached ; 
he slowly dragged one foot after the 
other, and felt ready to fall from 
fatigue. 

Just then he saw in the dim moon¬ 
light an old ruin, with creeping roof 
and door unswung, half hidden, back 
from the road. The chimney was a 
heap of ruins, and the tall nettles and 
briars interlaced around the broken 
windows, as if Nature strove to con¬ 
ceal decay. The dormer window of 
the gable barely overlooked the 
heather-covered plain, where whistled 
a gale strong enough to blow the horns 
off the cattle. .Karl saw, too. through 
the gloom, a branch of fir waving above 
the door. “Oh,” said he to himself, 

‘‘this ruin is not attractive; it is really 
somewhat sinister-looking, but it is not 
well to judge by the external appear- 

And without further hesitation he 
rapped with his staff on the door. 

"Who’s there? What’s wanted?” said a rude voice from the 

"A shelter and food.” 

“Oh, well, let’s see!” 

The door opened suddenly, and Karl found himself con¬ 
fronted by a sturdy-looking man, with a square face, gray 
eyes, shoulders covered by a great coat out at elbows, and a 
hacking knife in his hand. Behind this singular person shone 
the flames from a fireplace, lighting the entrance to a loft, the 
steps of a wooden stairway and the decrepit walls. Under the 
flickering light of a flame he saw a young girl, pale and feeble. 
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dressed in a cheap gown of brown cotton dotted with white. 
She looked toward the door with a frightened air. Her black 
eyes had an expression of sadness and undefinable wildness. 

Karl saw all this in the twinkling of an eye, and instinctively 
clutched his staff. 

“Well, come in,” said the man; "this is no time to keep any¬ 
one outside.” 

Then feeling that it would be ill-timed to appear frightened 
Karl walked into the middle of the hut and seated himself on 
a stool before the hearth. 

“Give me your staff and sack,” said the man. 

For an instant Master Albert’s pupil shivered to the mar¬ 
row of his bones; but the sack was unbuckled, the staff stood 
in the corner, and tlie host seated tranquilly near the hearth, 
before he had recovered from his surprise. 

This circumstance made him more calm. 

“Sir innkeeper,” said he smiling, “I will not be sorry to have 
my supper.” 

“What do you wish for supper?” said his host gravely. 

“A fried omelet, a jug of wine and some cheese.” 

“Ho, ho, ho! Indeed, sir, you have brought a good appe¬ 
tite ; but our provisions are exhausted.” 

“Exhausted?” 

“Yes.” 

“All?” 

“All.” 

"You have no cheese?” 

"No.” 

“No butter?” 

“No.” 

“No bread, no milk?” 

"No.” 

“But, great heavens! what have you, then?” 

“Potatoes baked in the ashes.” 

Rut just then Karl saw in the shadow, on the steps of the 
stairway, a whole regiment of fowls—white, black and red, 
some asleep with head under wing, 
others with their necks drawn in be¬ 
tween their shoulders. There was 
one miserably tall, thin, shriveled, 
haggard fowl that combed and" plumed itself with great non¬ 
chalance. 
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“But,” said Hafitz, pointing, “you ought to have eggs.” 

“We carried them this morning to the market of Bruck.” 

“Oh, but then, cost what it may, put a fowl on the 
.spit!” 

No sooner had he pronounced these' words than the girl 
turned pale, flung back her hair and threw herself before the 
stairway, crying; 

“No one shall touch my 
fowls. Oh, do you not know 
we must permit the creatures 
of the good God to live?” 

The appearance of this un¬ 
happy creature was some¬ 
thing so terrible that Hafitz 
hastened to say: 

“No, no; no one shall kill 
the fowls. Let us see the po¬ 
tatoes. I will apply myself 
solely to the potatoes. I will 
leave you no more! From 
this hour my vocation is 
clearly shown. It is here 
that I shall remain three 
months — six months — the 
length of time necessary to 
become as thin as a fakir.” 

He expressed himself with 
such singular animation that his host called to the pale young 
girl; 

“Genevieve! Genevieve! look at him ; this one is like the 
other.” 

The north wind on the outside redoubled its fury; the fire 
on the hearth eddied and whirled and writhed under a thick 
grayish smoke. The fowls, in the reflection of the firelight, 
seemed to dance on the small boards of the stairway, whereat 
the crazy woman began to sing a weird, old air, and the pile 
of green wood, sobbing in the middle of the fire, accompanied 
her with plaintive sighs. 

Hafitz understood that he had fallen into the den of the 
Sorcerer Hecker. He hungrily devoured two potatoes, lifted 
the big, red jug full of water to his lips, and drank deep 
draughts. Then peace returned to his soul. He saw that the 
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girl had disappeared and only the man remained in front of 
the fire, wrapped in deep thought. 

"Mine host, lead me to bed.” 

The innkeeper then lighting a lamp, climbed slowly up the 
worm-eaten stairway. He lifted with his gray head the heavy 



himself with a large sack of feathers. 

He reflected for some time, and asked himself if it was pru¬ 
dent to go to sleep, for the face of the old man seemed so evil: 
then, recalling his clear gray eyes, his bluish mouth encircled 
with deep wrinkles, his broad, bony forehead, with its yellow¬ 
ish tinge, he all at once remembered that on the Golgenburg 
three hanged men were found, and that one of them strongly 
resembled his host. That he, too, had hollow, deep-set eyes, 
was out at elbows, and that the great toe of his left foot was 
out of his shoe and chapped by the rain. He remembered that 
the most miserable looking one, called Melchior, had once 
been a musician, and that he had been hung for murdering 
with a jug the innkeeper of the “Golden Sheep,” who had re¬ 
minded him that he must pay his little score. 

The music of this poor devil had been at times profoundly 
touching. It was unusual, fantastic, and this pupil of Master 
Albert’s envied the bohemian; then, suddenly, Karl seemed 
again to see the figure on the gibbet, its tattered garments 
blown back and forth by the winds of the night, and the crows 
circling round and round with great clamor. He felt his hair 
stand on end, and his fear was greatly increased, when peer¬ 
ing through the gloom he saw at the far end of the loft, lean¬ 
ing against the wall, a violin, with two faded palms on top of 
it. Karl longed to flee, when the rude voice of his host again 
struck his ear. 
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“Blow out the light!” he roared, 
to guard against fire.” 

Although these words made Karl shiver with terror, he ii 
stantly stretched himself on the ^ 

straw pallet and blew out the 
light. 

All became silent. In spite of 
his resolution not to close his 
eyes, Hafitz slept profoundly. The 
wind moaned, the night birds 
called to each other in the dark¬ 
ness, and the mice scampered 
back and forth over the worm- 
eaten floor. 

Near the hour of daybreak, 
when Hafitz still slept, he was , 
awakened suddenly by a sharp 
note of music, full of pain, and so 
penetrating that a cold sweat cov¬ 
ered his face. 

He peered forth from his cover¬ 
ing, and there under the angle of 
the roof, he saw the figure of a 
crouching man. It was Melchior, 
the man who was hung. His black hair fell down over his 
fleshless bones, his breast and his neck were bare. He was 
so thin, that one might have said it was the skeleton of an 
immense grasshopper. A beautiful moonbeam that came 
through the dormer window shone sweetly upon him with its 
bluish light, and disclosed long spider-webs hanging in fes¬ 
toons from the rafters. 

Hafitz, silent, eyes wide open, mouth gaping, stared at this 
strange apparition, as one looks at death hiding behind the 
curtains of his bed, as the last hour approaches. 

All at once the skeleton stretched out his long, fleshless 
hands and' took the violin from its place against the wall. He 
placed it tenderly against his shoulder, and, after an instant’.s 
silence, began to play. 

There was in this music funereal tones as the sound of earth 
falling on the coffin of a loved one—solemn notes like the 
thunder of waterfalls lengthened by the echoes of the moun¬ 
tains—majestic, like the great winds of autumn in the midst 
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of the sonorous forest, and sometimes sad notes, sad as hope¬ 
less despair. 

Then, in the midst of this sobbing, he played a song, light, 
sweet, silvery, like a flock of gay goldfinches fluttering 
through the flowery thickets. These graceful trills were 
twirled with ineffable tremblings of sweetness and joy, only to 
fly suddenly, frightened by the waltz, soft, low, mad, palpitat¬ 
ing—love, joy, despair—all song, all tears—gushed forth pell- 
mell under his breathing bow. 

And Karl, in spite of inexpressible terror, stretched out his 
arms, and cried: 

“Oh, great, great, great artist! Oh, sublime genius! Oh! 
how I bemoan your sad fate! To be hung I For having 



killed a brute of an innkeeper, who knew not a single note of 
music, to wander through the woods in the moonlight, to 
have no body and such a beautiful talent—oh, God 1” 

But as he mourned thus the rough voice of his host inter¬ 
rupted him: 

“Hey, up there! Can’t you hold your peace until the night’s 
over? Are you ill, or is the house on fire I” 

And his heavy steps made the stairway creak, a light shone 
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ilirough the cracks of the trap-door, which, slioved open by 
a push of the shoulders, disclosed the innkeeper. 

“Oh, mine host, mine host!” cried Hafitz,' “what happens 
here? Just now heavenly music awakened me and carried 
me to unseen worlds; but it has all vanished like a dream.” 

The host's face assumed a thoughtful expression. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured he, like one in a dream, “I was 
obliged to doubt myself. Melchior still comes to trouble our 
sleep; he will always return. Now your slumber is lost; it is 
not worth while for you to try to sleep. Come, get up, com¬ 
rade ; come, smoke a pipe with me.” 

Karl needed no entreaty. He made haste to go somewhere 
else; but when he was down below and saw the night was still 
dark, he sat with his head between his hands, elbows on his 
knees, for a long, long time, plunged in an abyss of sad 
meditation. 

His host himself came to relight the fire. He had taken his 
seat on the chair in the ingle nook and smoked in silence. 

At last the gray dawn appeared—it peeped through the dull 
little windows—then the cock crew, and the chickens, one by 

“How much do I owe you?” asked Charles, buckling his 
knapsack on his shoulders and taking up his staff. 

“You owe us a prayer at the chapel of the Abbey St. Blaise,” 
said his host in a strained voice; “a prayer for my son, the 
Melchior who was hung—and another for his fiancee—Gene¬ 
vieve, the insane woman.” 

“That’s all?” 

“That’s all.” 

“Then farewell. I will not forget.” 

Really, the first thing Karl did upon arriving at Freiburg 
was to go and pray to God for the poor Bohemian and for her 
whom he had loved. 

Then he entered an innkeeper’s house, “The Grape,” spread 
his manuscript music paper on the table and, having made him 
bring a bottle of “rikevir,” wrote at the head of the title page, 
“The Spectre’s Violin,” and composed forthwith his first true 
and original score. 



N a sumptuous palace of Ferrara, one winter 
evening, Don Juan Belvidero was enter¬ 
taining a prince of the house of Este. In 
those days a banquet was a marvelous affair, 
which demanded princely riches or the 
power of a nobleman. Seven pleasure-lov¬ 
ing women chatted gaily around a table 
lighted by perfumed candles, surrounded 
by admirable works of art whose white 
marble stood out against the walls of red stucco and con¬ 
trasted with the rich Turkey carpets. Clad in satin, glittering 
with gold and laden with gems which sparkled only less brill¬ 
iantly than their eyes, they all told of passions, intense, but of 
various styles, like their beauty. They differed neither in their 
words nor their ideas; but an expression, a look, a motion or 
an emphasis served as a commentary, unrestrained, licentious, 
melancholy or bantering, to their words. 



♦Translated by Neil Carew, from the French, for Short Stories. 
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One seemed to say: “My beauty has power to rekindle the 
frozen heart of age.” 

Another: “I love to repose on soft cushions and think with 
rapture of my adorers.” 

A third, a novice at these fetes, was inclined to blush. “At 
the bottom of my heart I feel compunction,” she seemed to 
say. “I am a Catholic and I fear hell; but I love you so—ah, 
so dearly—that I would sacrifice eternity to you!” 

The fourth, emptying a cup of Chian wine, cried: “Hurrah, 
for pleasure! I begin a new existence with each dawn. For¬ 
getful of the past, still intoxicated with the violence of yester¬ 
day’s pleasures, I embrace a new life of happiness, a life filled 
with love.” 

The woman sitting next to Belvidero looked at him with 
flashing eyes. She was silent. “I should have no need to call 
on a bravo to kill my lover if he abandoned me.” Then she 
had laughed; but a comfit dish of marvelous workmanship 
was shattered between her nervous fingers. 

“When are you to be grand duke?” asked the sixth of the 
prince, with an expression of murderous glee on her lips and 
a look of Bacchanalian frenzy in her eyes. 

“And when is your father going to die?” said the seventh, 
laughing and throwing her bouquet to Don Juan with mad¬ 
dening coquetry. She was an innocent young girl who was 
accustomed to play with sa.cred things. 

“Oh, don’t speak of it!” cried the young and handsome 
Don Juan. “There is only one immortal father in the world, 
and unfortunately he is mine 1” 

The seven women of Ferrara, the friends of Don Juan, and 
the prince himself gave an exclamation of horror. Two hun¬ 
dred years later, under Louis XV., well-bred persons would 
have laughed at this sally. But perhaps at the beginning of 
an orgy the mind had still an unusual degree of lucidity. 
Despite the heat of the candles, the intensity of the emotions, 
the gold and silver vases, the fumes of wine, despite the vision 
of ravishing women, perhaps there still lurked in the depths 
of the heart a little of that respect for things human and divine 
which struggles until the revel has drowned it in floods of 
sparkling wine. Nevertheless, the flowers were already 
crushed, the eyes were steeped with drink and intoxication, 
to quote Rabelais, had reached even to the sandals. In the 
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pause that followed a door opened, and, as at the feast of 
Balthazar, God manifested himself, He seemed to command 
recognition now in the person of an old, white-haired servant 
with unsteady gait and drawn brows; he entered with gloomy 
mien and his look seemed to blight the garlands, the ruby 
cups, the pyramids of fruits, the brightness of the feast, the 
glow of the astonished faces and the colors of the cushions 
dented by the white arms of the women; then he cast a pall 
over this folly by saying, in a hollow voice, the solemn words: 
“Sir, your father is dying!” 

Don Juan rose, making a gesture to his guests, which 
might be translated: “Excuse me, this does not happen every 
day.” 

Does not the death of a parent often overtake young peo¬ 
ple thus in the fulness of life, in the wild enjoyment of an 
orgy? Death is as unexpected in her caprices as a woman in 
her fancies, but more faithful—Death has never duped 

When Don Juan had closed the door of the banquet hall 
and walked down the long corridor, which was both cold and 
dark, he compelled himself to assume a mask, for, in thinking 
of his role of son, he had cast off his merriment as he threw 
down his napkin. The night was black. The silent servant 
who conducted the young man to the death chamber, lighted 
the way so insufficiently that Death, aided by the cold, the 
silence, the gloom, perhaps by a reaction of intoxication, was 
able to force some reflections into the soul of the spend¬ 
thrift; he examined his life, and became thoughtful, like a 
man involved in a lawsuit when he sets out for the court of 
justice. 

Bartholomeo Belvidero, the father of Don Juan, was an old 
man of ninety, who had devoted the greater part of his life to 
business. Having traveled much in Oriental countries he had 
acquired there great wealth and learning more precious, he 
said, than gold or diamonds, to which he no longer gave more 
than a passing thought. “I value a tooth more than a ruby," 
he used to say, smiling, “and power more than knowledge.' 
This good father loved to hear Don Juan relate his youthful 
adventures, and would say, banteringly, as he lavished money 
upon him: “Only amuse yourself, my dear child I” Never 
did an old man find such pleasure in watching a young man. 
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Paternal love robbed age of its terrors in the delight of con¬ 
templating so brilliant a life. 

At the age of sixty, Belvidefo had become enamored of an 
angel of peace and beauty. Don Juan was the sole fruit of 
this late love. For fifteen years the good man had mourned 
the loss of his dear Juana. His many servants and his son at¬ 
tributed the strange habits he had contracted to this grief. 
Bartholomeo lodged himself in the most uncomfortable wing 
of his palace and rarely went out, and even Don Juan could 
not intrude into his father’s apartment without first obtaining 
permission. If this voluntary recluse came or went in the 
palace or in the streets of Ferrara he seemed to be searching 
for something which he could not find. He walked dreamily, 
undecidedly, pre-occupied like a man battling with an idea 
or with a memory. While the young man gave magnificent 
entertainments and the palace re-echoed his mirth, while the 
horses pawed the ground in the courtyard and the pages 
quarreled at their game of dice on the stairs, Bartholomeo ate 
seven ounces of bread a day and drank water. If he asked for 
a little poultry it was merely that he might give the bones to a 
black spaniel, his faithful companion. He never complained 
of the noise. During his illness if the blast of horns or the 
barking of dogs interrupted his sleep, he only said: “Ah, Don 
Juan has come home.” Never before was so untroublesome 
and indulgent a father to be found on this earth; consequently 
young Belvidero, accustomed to treat him without ceremony, 
had all the faults of a spoiled child. His attitude toward 
Bartholomeo was like that of a capricious woman toward an 
elderly lover, passing off an impertinence with’a smile, selling 
his good humor and submitting to be loved. In calling up 
the picture of his youth, Don Juan recognized that it would be 
difficult to find an instance in which his father’s goodness had 
failed him. He felt a new-born remorse while he traversed 
the corridor, and he very nearly forgave his father for having 
lived so long. He reverted to feelings of filial piety, as a thief 
returns to honesty in the prospect of enjoying a well-stolen 
million. 

Soon the young man passed into the high, chill rooms of 
his father’s apartment. After feeling a moist atmosphere and 
breathing the heavy air and the musty odor which is given 
forth by old tapestries and furniture covered with dust, he 
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found himself in the antique room of the old man, in front of 
a sick bed and near a dying fire. A lamp standing on a table 
of Gothic shape shed its streams of uneven light sometimes 
more, sometimes less strongly upon the bed and showed the 
form of the old man in ever-varying aspects. The cold air 
whistled through the insecure windows, and the snow beat 
with a dull sound against the panes. 

This scene formed so striking a contrast to the one which 
Don Juan had just left that he could not help shuddering. He 
felt cold when, on approaching the bed, a sudden flare of light, 
caused by a gust of wind, illumined his father’s face. The 
features were distorted; the skin, clinging tightly to the bones, 
had a greenish tint, which was made the more horrible by the 
whiteness of the pillows on which the old man rested; drawn 
with pain, the mouth, gaping and toothless, gave breath to 
sighs which the howling of the tempest took up and drew 
out into a dismal wail. In spite of these signs of dissolution 
an incredible expression of power shone in the face. The eyes, 
hollowed by disease, retained a singular steadiness. A su¬ 
perior spirit was fighting there with death. It seemed as if 
Bartholomeo sought to kill with his dying look some enemy 
seated at the foot of his bed. This gaze, fixed and cold, was 
made the more appalling by the immobility of the head, which 
was like a skull standing on a doctor’s table. The body, 
clearly outlined by the coverlet, showed that the dying man’s 
limbs preserved the same rigidity. All was dead, except the 
eyes. There was something mechanical in the sounds which 
came from the mouth. Don Juan felt a certain shame at hav¬ 
ing come to the deathbed of his father with a courtesan’s 
bouquet on his breast, bringing with him the odors of a ban¬ 
quet and the fumes of wine. 

“You were enjoying yourself!” cried the old man, on see¬ 
ing his son. 

At the same moment the pure, high voice of a singer who 
entertained the guests, strengthened by the chords of the viol 
by which she was accompanied, rose above the roar of the 
storm and penetrated the chamber of death. Don Juan would 
gladly have shut out this barbarous confirmation of his 
father’s words. 

Bartholomeo said: ‘T do not grudge you your pleasure, 
my child.” 
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These words, full of tenderness, pained Don Juan, who 
could not forgive his father for such goodness. 

"What, sorrow for me, father I” he cried. 

“Poor Juanino,” answered the dying man, “I have always 
been so gentle toward you that you could not wish for my 
death?” 

“Oh!” cried Don Juan, “if it were possible to preserve your 
life by giving you a part of mine!” (“One can always say such 
things,” thought the spendthrift; “it is as if I offered the world 
to my mistress.”) 

The thought had scarcely passed through his mind when 
the old spaniel whined. This intelligent voice made Don 
Juan tremble. He believed that the dog understood him. 

“I knew that I could count on you, my son,” said the dying 
man. “There, you shall be satisfied. I shall live, but without 
depriving you of a single day of your life.” 

“He raves,” said Don Juan to himself. 

Then he said, aloud: “Yes, my dearest father, you will in¬ 
deed live as long as I do, for your image will be always in my 
heart.” 

“It is not a question of that sort of life,” said the old noble¬ 
man, gathering all his strength to raise himself to a sitting 
posture, for he was stirred by one of those suspicions which 
are only born at the bedside of the dying. “Listen, my son,” 
he continued in a voice weakened by this last effort. “I have 
no more desire to die than you have to give up your lady 
loves, wine, horses, falcons, hounds and money-” 

“I can well believe it,” thought his son, kneeling beside the 
pillow and kissing one of Bartholomeo’s cadaverous hands. 
“But, father,” he said aloud, “my dear father, we must submit 
to the will of God 1 ” 

“God! I am also God!” growled the old man. 

“Do not blaspheme 1 ” cried the young man, seeing the 
menacing expression which was overspi'eading his father’s 
features. “Be careful what you say, for you have received 
extreme unction and I should never be consoled if you were to 
die in a state of sin.” 

“Are you going to listen to me?” cried the dying man. 
gnashing his toothless jaws. 

Don Juan held his peace. A horrible silence reigned. 
Through the dull wail of the snowstorm came again the 
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melody of the viol and the heavenly voice, faint as the dawn¬ 
ing day. 

The dying man smiled. 

“I thank you for having brought singers and music 1 A 
banquet, young and beautiful women, with dark locks, all the 
pleasures of life. Let them remain. I am about to be bom 

“The delirium is at its height,” said Don Juan to himself. 

“I have discovered a means of resuscitation. There, look in 
the drawer of the table—you open it by pressing a hidden 
spring near the griffin.” 

“I have it, father.” 

“Good 1 Now take out a little flask of rock crystal." 

“Here it is.” 

“I have spent twenty years in-” 

At this point the old man felt his end approaching, and col¬ 
lected all his energy to say: 

“As soon as I have drawn my last breath mb me with this 
water and I shall come to life again.” 

“There is very little of it,” replied the young man. 

Bartholomeo was no longer able to speak, but he could still 
hear and see. At these words he turned his head toward Don 
Juan with a violent wrench. His neck remained twisted like 
that of a marble statue doomed by the sculptor’s whim to look 
forever sideways, his staring eyes assumed a hideous fixity. 
He was dead, dead in the act of losing his only, his last illu¬ 
sion. In seeking a shelter in his son’s heart he had found a 
tomb more hollow than those which men dig for their dead. 
His hair, too, had risen with horror and his tense gaze seemed 
still to speak. It was a father rising in wrath from his 
sepulchre to demand vengeance of God. 

“There, the good man is done for!” exclaimed Don Juan. 

Intent upon taking the magic crystal to the light of the 
lamp, as a drinker examines his bottle at the end of a repast, 
he had not seen his father’s eye pale. The cowering dog 
looked alternately at his dead master and at the elixir, as Don 
Juan regarded by turns his father and the phial. The lamp 
threw out fitful waves of light. The silence was profound, the 
viol was mute. Belvidero thought he saw his father move, 
and he trembled. Frightened by the tense expression of the 
accusing eyes, he closed them, just as he would have pushed 
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down a window-blind on an autumn night. He stood motion¬ 
less, lost in a world of thought. 

Suddenly a sharp creak, like that of a rusty spring, broke 
the silence. Don Juan, in his surprise, almost dropped the 
flask. A perspiration, colder than the steel of a dagger, oozed 
out from his pores. A cock of painted wood came forth from 
a clock and crowed three times. It was one of those ingeni¬ 
ous inventions by which the savants of that time were 
awakened at the hour fixed for their work. Already the day¬ 
break reddened the casement. The old timepiece was more 
faithful in its master’s service than Don Juan had been in his 
duty to Bartholomeo. This instrument was composed of 
wood, pulleys, cords and wheels, while he had that mechanism 
peculiar to man, called a heart. 

In order to run no further risk of losing the mysterious 
liquid the skeptical Don Juan replaced it in the drawer of the 
little Gothic table. At this solemn moment he heard a tumult 
in the corridor. There were confused voices, stifled laughter, 
light footsteps, the rustle of silk, in short, the noise of a merry 
troop trying to collect itself in some sort of order. The door 
opened and the prince, the seven women, the friends of Don 
Juan and the singers, appeared, in the fantastic disorder of 
dancers overtaken by the morning, when the sun disputes the 
paling light of the candles. They came to offer the young 
heir the conventional condolences. 

“Oh, oh, is poor Don Juan really taking this death seri¬ 
ously?” said the prince in la Brambilla’s ear. 

‘‘Well, his father was a very good man,” she replied. 

Nevertheless, Don Juan’s nocturnal meditations had 
printed so striking an expression upon his face that it com¬ 
manded silence. The men stopped, motionless. The women, 
whose lips had been parched with wine, threw themselves on 
their knees and began to pray. Don Juan could not help 
shuddering as he saw this splendor, this'joy, laughter, song, 
beauty, life personified, doing homage thus to Death. But in 
this adorable Italy religion and revelry were on such good 
terms that religion was a sort of debauch and debauch re¬ 
ligion. The prince pressed Don Juan’s hand affectionately, 
then all the figures having given expression to the same look, 
half-sympathy, half-indifference, the phantasmagoria disap¬ 
peared, leaving the chamber empty. It was, indeed, a faithful 
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image of life! Going down the stairs the prince said to la 
Rivabarella: 

“Heighol who would have thought Don Juan a mere 
boaster of impiety? He loved his father, after all I” 

“Did you notice the black dog?” asked la Brambilla. 

“He is immensely rich now,” sighed Bianca Cavatolini. 

“What is that to me?” cried the proud Veronese, she who 
had broken the comfit dish. 

“What is that to you?” exclaimed the duke. “With his 
ducats he is as much a prince as 1 am 1” 

At first Don Juan, swayed by a thousand thoughts, wavered 
toward many different resolutions. After having ascertained 
the amount of the wealth amassed by his father, he returned in 
the evening to the death chamber, his soul puffed up with a 
horrible egoism. In the apartment he found all the servants 
of the household busied in collecting the ornaments for the 
bed of state on which “feu monseigneur” would He to-morrow 
—a curious spectacle which all Ferrara would come to ad¬ 
mire. Don Juan made a sign and the servants stopped at 
once, speechless and trembling. 

“Leave me alone,” he said in an altered voice, “and do not 
return until I go out again.” 

When the steps of the old servant, who was the last to leave, 
had died away on the stone flooring, Don Juan locked the 
door hastily, and, sure that he was alone, exclaimed: 

“Now, let us try I” 

The body of Bartholomeo lay on a long table. To hide the 
revolting spectacle of a corpse whose extreme decrepitude 
and thinness made it look like a skeleton, the embalmers had 
drawn a sheet over the body, which covered all but the head. 
This mummy-fike figure was laid out in the middle of the 
room, and the linen, naturally clinging, outlined the form 
vaguely, but showing its stiff, bony thinness. The face al¬ 
ready had large purple spots, which showed the urgency of 
completing the embalming. Despite the skepticism with 
which Don Juan was armed, he trembled as he uncorked the 
magic phial of crystal. When he stood close to the head he 
shook so that he was obliged to pause for a moment. But 
this young man had allowed himself to be corrupted by the 
customs of a dissolute court. An idea worthy of the Duke of 
Urbino came to him, and gave him a courage which was 
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spurred on by lively curiosity. It seemed as if the demon had 
whispered the words which resounded in his heart: “Bathe 
an eye 1” He took a piece of linen and, after having moistened 
it sparingly with the precious liquid, he passed it gently over 
the right eyelid of the corpse. The eye opened 1 

“Ah 1” said Don Juan, gripping the flask in his hand as we 
clutch in our dreams the branch by which we are suspended 
over a precipice. 

He saw an eye full of life, a child’s eye in a death’s head, 
the liquid eye of youth, in which the light trembled. Pro¬ 
tected by beautiful black lashes, it scintillated like one of those 
solitary lights which travelers see in lonely places on winter 
evenings. It seemed as if the glowing eye would pierce Don 
Juan. It thought, accused, condemned, threatened, judged, 
spoke—it cried, it snapped at him 1 There was the most ten¬ 
der supplication, a royal anger, then the love of a young girl 
imploring mercy of her executioners. Finally, the awful look 
that a man casts upon his fellow-men on his way to the scaf¬ 
fold. So much life shone in this fragment of life that Don 
Juan recoiled in terror. He walked up and down the room, 
not daring to look at the eye, which stared back at him from 
the ceiling and from the hangings. The room was sown with 
points full of fire, of life, of intelligence. Everywhere gleamed 
eyes which shrieked at him. 

“He might have lived a hundred years longer 1” he cried 
involuntarily when, led in front of his father by some dia¬ 
bolical influence, he contemplated the luminous spark. 

Suddenly the intelligent eye closed, and then opened again 
abruptly, as if assenting. If a voice had cried, “Yes,” Don 
Juan could not have been more startled. 

“What is to be done?” he thought. 

He had the courage to try to close this white eyelid, but 
his efforts were in vain. 

“Shall I crush it out? Perhaps that would be parricide?” 
he asked himself. 

“Yes,” said the eye, by means of an ironical wink. 

“Ah!” cried Don Juan, “there is sorcery in it!” 

He approached the eye to crush it. A large tear rolled 
down the hollow cheek of the corpse and fell on Belvidero’s 

“It is scalding!” he cried, sitting down. 
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This struggle had exhausted him, as if, like Jacob, he had 
battled with an angel. 

At last he arose, saying: “So long as there is no blood-” 

Then, collecting all the courage needed for the cowardly 
act, he crushed out the eye, pressing it in with the linen with¬ 
out looking at it. A deep moan, startling and terrible, was 
heard. It was the poor spaniel, who died with a howl. 

“Could he have been in the secret?” Don Juan wondered, 
surveying the faithful animal. 

Don Juan was considered a dutiful son. He raised a monu¬ 
ment of white marble over his father's tomb, and employed 
the most prominent artists of the time to carve the figures. 
He was not altogether at ease until the statue of his father, 
kneeling before Religion, imposed its enormous weight on the 
grave, in which he had buried the only regret that had ever 
touched his heart, and that only in moments of physical de¬ 
pression. 

On making an inventory of the immense wealth amassed 
by the old Orientalist, Don Juan became avaricious. Had he 
not two human lives in which he should need money? His 
deep, searching gaze penetrated the principles of social life, 
and he understood the world all the better because he viewed 
it across a tomb. He analyzed men and things that he might 
have done at once with the past, represented by history, with 
the present, expressed by the law, and with the future revealed 
by religion. He took soul and matter, threw them into a 
crucible, and found nothing there, and from that time forth 
he became Don Juan. 

Master of the illusions of life he threw himself—young and 
beautiful—into life; despising the world, but seizing the 
world. His happiness could never be of that bourgeois type 
which is satisfied by boiled beef, by a welcome warming-pan 
in winter, a lamp at night and new slippers at each quarter. 
He grasped existence as a monkey seizes a nut, peeling off 
the coarse shell to enjoy the savory kernel. The poetry and 
sublime transports of human passion touched no higher than 
his instep. He never made the mistake of those strong men 
who, imagining that little souls believe in the great, venture 
to exchange noble thoughts of the future for the small coin of 
our ideas of life. He might, like them, have walked with his 
feet on earth and his head among the clouds, but he preferred 
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to sit at his ease and sear with his kisses the lips of more than 
one tender, fresh and sweet woman. Like Death, wherever 
lie passed, he devoured all without scruple, demanding a pas¬ 
sionate, Oriental love and easily won pleasure. Loving only 
woman in women, his soul found its natural trend in irony. 
When his inamoratas mounted to the skies in an ecstasy of 
bliss, Don Juan followed, serious, unreserved, sincere as a 
German student. But he said “I” while his lady love, in her 
folly, said “we.” He knew admirably how to yield himself to 
a woman's influence. He was always clever enough to make 
her believe that he trembled like a college youth who asks his 
first partner at a ball: “Do you like dancing?” But he could 
also be terrible when necessary, he could draw his sword and 
destroy skilled soldiers. There was banter in his simplicity 
and laughter in his tears, for he could weep as well as any 
woman who says to her husband: “Give me a carriage or 1 
shall pine to death.” 

For merchants the world means a bale of goods or a 
quantity of circulating notes; for most young men it is a 
woman; for some women it is a man; for certain natures it is 
society, a set of people, a position, a city; for Don Juan the 
universe was himself! Noble, fascinating and a model of 
grace, he fastened his bark to every bank; but he allowed 
himself to be carried only where he wished to go. The more 
he saw the more skeptical he became. Probing human nature 
he soon gfuessed that courage was rashness; prudence, cow¬ 
ardice ; generosity, shrewd calculation; justice, a crime; deli¬ 
cacy, pusillanimity; honesty, policy; and by a singular fatality 
he perceived that the persons who were really honest, delicate, 
just, generous, prudent and courageous received no consider¬ 
ation at the hands of their fellows. 

“What a cheerless jest I” he cried. “It does not come from 
a god I” 

And then, renouncing a better world, he showed no mark 
of respect to holy things and regarded the marble saints in 
the churches merely as works of art. He understood the 
mechanism of human society, and never offended too much 
against the current prejudices, for the executioners had more 
power than he; but he bent the social laws to his will with the 
grace and wit that are so well displayed in his scene with M. 
Dimanche. He was, in short, the embodiment of Moliere's 
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Don Juan, Goethe’s Faust, Byron’s Manfred, and Maturin’s 
Melmoth—grand pictures drawn by the greatest geniuses of 
Europe, and to which neither the harmonies of Mozart nor 
the lyric strains of Rossini are lacking. Terrible pictures in 
which the power of evil existing in man is immortalized, and 
which are repeated from one century to another, whether the 
type come to parley with mankind by incarnating itself in 
Mirabeau, or be content to work in silence, like Bonaparte; 
or to goad on the universe by sarcasm, like the divine Rabe¬ 
lais ; or again, to laugh at men instead of insulting things, like 
Marechal de Richelieu; or, still better, perhaps, if it mock 
both men and things, like our most celebrated ambassador. 

But the deep genius of Don Juan incorporated in advance 
all these. He played with everything. His life was a mock¬ 
ery, which embraced men, things, institutions, ideas. As for 
eternity, he had chatted for half an hour with Pope Julius II., 
and at the end of the conversation he said, laughing: 

“If it were absolutely necessary to choose, I should rather 
believe in God than in the devil; power combined with good¬ 
ness has always more possibilities than the spirit of evil.” 

“Yes; but God wants one to do penance in this world.” 

“Are you always thinking of your indulgences?” replied 
Belvidero. “Well, I have a whole existence in reserve to re¬ 
pent the faults of my first life.” 

“Oh, if that is your idea of old age,” cried the Pope, “you 
are in danger of being canonized.” 

“After your elevation to the papacy, one may expect any- 

And then they went to watch the workmen engaged in 
building the huge basilica consecrated to St. Peter. 

“St. Peter is the genius who gave us our double power,” 
said the Pope to Don Juan, “and he deserves this monument. 
But sometimes at night I fancy that a deluge will pass a 
sponge over all this, and it will need to be begun over again.” 

Don Juan and the Pope laughed. They understood each 
other. A fool would have gone next day to amuse himself 
with Julius II. at Raphael’s house or in the delightful Villa 
Madama; but Belvidero went to see him officiate in his pon¬ 
tifical capacity, in order to convince himself of his suspicions 
Under the influence of wine della Rovere would have been 
capable of forgetting himself and criticising the Apocalypse. 
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When Don Jiian reached the age of sixty he went to live in 
Spain. There, in his old age, he married a young and charm¬ 
ing Andalusian. But he was intentionally neither a good 
father nor a good husband. He had observed that we are 
never so tenderly loved as by the women to whom we scarcely 
give a thought. Doha Elvira, piously reared by an old aunt 
in the heart of Andalusia in a castle several leagues from San 
Lucas, was all devotion and meekness. Don Juan saw that 
this young girl was a woman to make a long fight with a 
passion before yielding to it, so he hoped to keep from her any 
love but his until after his death. It was a serious jest, a game 
of chess which he had reserved for his old age. 

Warned by his father’s mistakes, he determined to make the 
most trifling acts of his old age contribute to the success of 
the drama which was to take place at his deathbed. There¬ 
fore, the greater part of his wealth lay buried in the cellars of 
his palace at Ferrara, whither he seldom went. The rest of his 
fortune was invested in a life annuity, so that his wife and 
children might be interested in keeping him alive. This was 
a species of cleverness which his father should have practiced; 
but this Machiavelian scheme was unnecessary in his case. 
Young Philippe Belvidero, his son, grew up a Spaniard as 
conscientiously religious as his father was impious, on the 
principle of the proverb: “A miserly father, a spendthrift 

The Abbot of San Lucas was selected by Don Juan to 
direct the consciences of the Duchess of Belvidero and of 
Philippe. This ecclesiastic was a holy man, of fine carriage, 
well proportioned, with beautiful black eyes and a head like 
Tiberius. He was wearied with fasting, pale and worn, and 
continually battling with temptation, like all recluses. The 
old nobleman still hoped perhaps to be able to kill a monk be¬ 
fore finishing his first lease of life. But, whether the Abbot 
was as clever as Don Juan, or whether Dona Elvira had more 
prudence or virtue than Spain usually accords to women, Don 
Juan was obliged to pass his last days like a country parson, 
without scandal. Sometimes he took pleasure in finding his 
wife and son remiss in their religious duties, and insisted im¬ 
periously that they should fulfil all the obligations imposed 
upon the faithful by the court of Rome. He was never so 
happy as when listening to the gallant Abbot of San Lucas, 
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Dona Elvira and Philippe engaged in arguing a case of 
conscience. 

Nevertheless, despite the great care which the lord of Bel- 
videro bestowed upon his person, the days of decrepitude ar¬ 
rived. With this age of pain came cries of helplessness, cries 
made the more piteous by the remembrance of his impetuous 
youth and his ripe maturity. This man, for whom the last jest 
in the farce was to make others believe in the laws and princi¬ 
ples at which he scoffed, was compelled to close his eyes at 
night upon an uncertainty. This model of good breeding, this 
duke spirited in an orgy, this brilliant courtier, gracious to¬ 
ward women, whose hearts he had wrung as a peasant bends 
a willow wand, this man of genius, had an obstinate cough, a 
troublesome sciatica and a cruel gout. He saw his teeth leave 
him, as, at the end of an evening, the fairest, best dressed 
women depart one by one, leaving the ballroom deserted and 
empty. His bold hands trembled, his graceful limbs tottered, 
and then one night apoplexy turned its hooked and icy 
fingers around his throat. From this fateful day he became 
morose and harsh. He accused his wife and son of being in¬ 
sincere in their devotion, charging that their touching and 
gentle care was showered upon him so tenderly only be¬ 
cause his money was all invested. Elvira and Philippe shed 
bitter tears, and redoubled their caresses to this malicious 
old man, whose broken voice would become affectionate to 
say: 

"My friends, my dear wife, you will forgive me, will you 
not? I torment you sometimes. Ah, great God, how canst 
Thou make use of me thus to prove these two angelic 
creatures I I, who should be their joy, am their bane!” 

It was thus that he held them at his bedside, making them 
forget whole months of impatience and cruelty by one hour 
in which he displayed to them the new treasures of his favor 
and a false tenderness. It was a paternal system which suc¬ 
ceeded infinitely better than that which his father had for¬ 
merly employed toward him. Finally he reached such a state 
of illness that manoeuvres like those of a small boat enter¬ 
ing a dangerous canal were necessary in order to put him to 
bed. 

Then the day of death came. This brilliant, and skeptical 
man, whose intellect only was left unimpaired by the general 
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decay, lived between a doctor and a confessor, his two antip¬ 
athies. But he was jovial with them. Was there not a bright 
light burning for him behind the veil of the future? Over 
this veil, leaden and impenetrable to others, transparent to 
him, the delicate and bewitching delights of youth played like 
shadows. 

It was on a beautiful summer evening that Don Juan felt 
the approach of death. The Spanish sky was gloriously clear, 
the orange trees perfumed the air and the stars cast a fresh 
glowing light. Nature seemed to gpve pledges of his resur¬ 
rection. A pious and obedient son regarded him with love 
and respect. About eleven o’clock he signified his wish to be 
left alone with this sincere being. 

“Philippe,” he began, in a voice so tender and affectionate 
that the young man trembled and wept with happiness, for his 
father had never said “Philippe” like this before. “Listen to 
me, my son,” continued the dying man. “I have been a great 
sinner, and all my life I have thought about death. Formerly 
I was the friend of the great Pope Julius II. This illustrious 
pontiff feared that the excessive excitability of my feelings 
would cause me to commit some deadly sin at the moment of 
my death, after I had received the blessed ointment. He made 
me a present of a flask of holy water that gpished forth from 
a rock in the desert. I kept the secret of the theft of the 
Church’s treasure, but I am authorized to reveal the mystery 
to my son ‘in articulo mortis.’ You will find the flask in the 
drawer of the Gothic table which always stands at my bed¬ 
side. The precious crystals may be of service to you also, my 
dearest Philippe. Will you swear to me by your eternal sal¬ 
vation that you will carry out my orders faithfully?” 

Philippe looked at his father. Don Juan was too well versed 
in human expression not to know that he could die peacefully 
in perfect faith in such a look, as his father had died in despair 
at his own expression. 

“You deserve a different father,” continued Don Juan. “I 
must acknowledge that when the estimable Abbot of San 
Lucas was administering the ‘viaticum’ I was thinking of the 
incompatibility of two so wide-spreading powers as that of 
the devil and that of God.” 

“Oh, father!” 

“And I said to myself that when Satan makes his peace he 
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will be a great idiot if he does not bargain for the pardon of 
his followers. This thought haunted me. So, my child, I 
shall go to hell if you do not carry out my wishes.” 

“Oh, tell them to me at once, father 1” 

“As soon as I have closed my eyes,” replied Don Juan, “and 
that may be in a few minutes, you must take my body, still 
warm, and lay it on a table in the middle of the room. Then 
put out the lamp—the light of the stars will be sufficient. You 
must take off my clothes, and while you recite ‘Paters’ and 
‘Aves’ and uplift your soul to God, you must moisten my eyes, 
my lips, all my head first, and then my body, with this holy 
water. But, my dear son, the power of God is great. Yo’.i 
must not be astonished at anything.” 

At this point Don Juan, feeling the approach of death, 
added in a terrible voice: “Be careful of the flask 1” 

Then he died gently in the arms of his son, whose tears fell 
upon his ironical and sallow face. 

It was nearly midnight when Don Philippe Belvidero 
placed his father’s corpse on the table. After kissing the stem 
forehead and the gray hair he put out the lamp. The soft rays 
of the moonlight which cast fantastic reflections over the 
scenery allowed the pious Philippe to discern his father’s body 
dimly, as something white in the midst of the darkness. The 
young man moistened a cloth in the liquid and then, deep in 
prayer, he faithfully anointed the revered head. The silence 
was intense. Then he heard indescribable rastlings, but he 
attributed them to the wind among the treetops. When he 
had bathed the right arm he felt himself rudely seized at the 
back of the neck by an arm, young and vigorous—the arm of 
his father! He gave a piercing cry, and dropped the phial, 
which fell on the floor and broke. The liquid flowed out. 

The whole household rushed in, bearing torches. The cry 
had aroused and frightened them as if the trumpet of the last 
judgment had shaken the world. The room was crowded 
with people. The trembling throng saw Don Philippe, faint¬ 
ing, but held up by the powerful arm of his father, which 
clutched his neck. Then they saw a supernatural sight, the 
head of Don Juan, young and beautiful as an Antinoiis, a 
head with black hair, brilliant eyes and crimson lips, a head 
that moved in a blood-curdling manner without being able to 
stir the skeleton to which it belonged. 
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An old servant cried: “A miracle!” 

And all the Spaniards repeated: “A miracle I” 

Too pious to admit the possibility of magic, Dona Elvira 
sent for the Abbot of San Lucas. When the priest saw the 
miracle with his own eyes he resolved to profit by it, like a 
man of sense, and like an abbot who asks nothing better than 
to increase his revenues. Declaring that Don Juan must in¬ 
evitably be canonized, he appointed his monastery for the 
ceremony of the apotheosis. The monastery, he said, should 
henceforth be called “San Juan de Lucas.” At these words 
the head made a facetious grimace. 

The taste of the Spaniards for this sort of solemnities is so 
well known that it should not be difficult to imagine the re¬ 
ligious spectacle with which the abbey of San Lucas cele¬ 
brated the translation of “the blessed Don Juan Belvidero” in 
its church. A few days after the death of this illustrious noble¬ 
man, the miracle of his partial resurrection had been so thor¬ 
oughly spread from village to village throughout a circle of 
more than fifty leagues round San Lucas that it was as good 
as a play to see the curious people on the road. They came 
from all sides, drawn by the prospect of a “Te Deum” chanted 
by the light of burning torches. The ancient mosque of the 
monastery of San Lucas, a wonderful building, erected by the 
Moors, which for three hundred years had resounded with 
the name of Jesus Christ instead of Allah, could not hold the 
crowd which was gathered to view the ceremony. Packed 
together like ants, the hidalgos in velvet mantles and armed 
with their good swords stood round the pillars, unable to find 
room to bend their knees, which they never bent elsewhere. 
Charming peasant women, whose dresses set off the beautiful 
lines of their figures, gave their arms to white-haired old men. 
Youths with glowing eyes found themselves beside old 
women decked out in gala dress. There were couples trem¬ 
bling with pleasure, curious fiancees, led thither by their sweet¬ 
hearts, newly married couples and frightened children, hold¬ 
ing one another by the hand. All this throng was there, rich 
in colors, brilliant in contrasts, laden with flowers, making a 
soft tumult in the silence of the night. The great doors of the 
church opened. 

Those who, having come too late, were obliged to stay out¬ 
side, saw in the distance, through the three open doors, a 
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scene of which the tawdry decorations of our modem operas 
can give but a faint idea. Devotees and sinners, intent upon 
winning the favor of a new saint, lighted thousands of can¬ 
dles in his honor inside the vast church, and these scintillating 
lights gave a magpcal aspect to the edifice. The black arcades, 
the columns with their capitals, the recessed chapels glittering 
with gold and silver, the galleries, the Moorish fretwork, the 
most delicate features of this delicate carving, were all re¬ 
vealed in the dazzling brightness like the fantastic figures 
which are formed in a glowing fire. It was a sea of light, sur¬ 
mounted at the end of the church by the gilded choir, where 
the high altar rose in glory, which rivaled the rising sun. But 
the magpiificence of the golden lamps, the silver candlesticks, 
the banners, the tassels, the saints and' the “ex voto” paled 
before the reliquary in which Don Juan lay. The body of the 
blasphemer was resplendent with gems, flowers, crystals, dia¬ 
monds, gold and plumes as white as the wings of a seraphim; 
it replaced a picture of Christ on the altar. Around him 
burned wax candles, which threw out waves of light. The 
good Abbot of San Lucas, clad in his pontifical robes, with 
his jeweled mitre, his surplice and his golden crozier reclined, 
king of the choir, in a large armchair, amid all his clergy, who 
were impassive men with silver hair, and who surrounded him 
like the confessing saints whom the painters group round the 
Lord. The precentor and the dignitaries of the. order, dec¬ 
orated with the glittering insignia of their ecclesiastical vani¬ 
ties, came and went among the clouds of incense like planets 
revolving in the firmament. 

When the hour of triumph was come the chimes awoke the 
echoes of the countryside, and this immense assembly raised 
its voice to God in the first cry of praise which begins the “Te 
Deum.” 

Sublime exultation! There were voices pure and high, 
ecstatic women’s voices, blended with the deep sonorous tones 
of the men, thousands of voices so powerful that they drowned 
the organ in spite of the bellowing of its pipes. The shrill 
notes of the choir-boys and the powerful rythm of the basses 
inspired pretty thoughts of the combination of childhood and 
strength in this delightful concert of human voices blended in 
an outpouring of love. 

“Te Deum laudamus I” 
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In the midst of this cathedral, black with kneeling men and 
women, the chant burst forth like a light which gleams sud¬ 
denly in the night, and the silence was broken as by a peal 
of thunder. The voices rose with the clouds of incense 
which threw diaphanous, bluish veils over the quaint marvels 
of the architecture. All was richness, perfume, light and 
melody. 

At the moment at which this symphony of love and grati¬ 
tude rolled toward the altar, Don Juan, too polite not to ex¬ 
press his thanks and too witty not to appreciate a jest, re¬ 
sponded by a frightful laugh, and straightened up in his re¬ 
liquary. But, the devil having given him a hint of the danger 
he ran of being taken for an ordinary man, for a saint, a Boni¬ 
face or a Pantaleon, he interrupted this harmony of love by 
a shriek in which the thousand voices of hell joined. Earth 
lauded, heaven condemned. The church trembled on its an¬ 
cient foundations. 

“Te Deum laudamus 1” sang the crowd. 

“Go to the devil, brute beasts that you are! ‘Carajos de- 
monios I’ Beasts I what idiots you are with your God 1” 

And a torrent of curses rolled forth like a stream of burning 
lava at an eruption of Vesuvius. 

“ ‘Deus sabaoth! sabaoth’!” cried the Christians. 

Then the living arm was thrust out of the reliquary and 
waved threateningly over the assembly with a gesture full of 
despair and irony. 

“The saint is blessing us!” said the credulous old women, 
the children and the young maids. 

It is thus that we are often deceived in our adorations. The 
superior man mocks those who compliment him, and compli¬ 
ments those whom he mocks in the depths of his heart. 

When the Abbot, bowing low before the altar, chanted: 
“ ‘Sancte Johannes, ora pro nobis’!’’ he heard distinctly : “ ‘O 
coglione’!’’ 

“What is happening up there?” cried the superior, seeing 
the reliquary move. 

“The saint is playing devil!” replied the Abbot. 

At this the living head tore itself violently away from the 
dead body and fell upon the yellow pate of the priest. 

“Remember, Dona Elvira!” cried the head, fastening its 
teeth in the head of the Abbot. 
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The latter gave a terrible shriek, which threw the crowd 
into a panic. The priests rushed to the assistance of their 
chief. 

“Imbecile! Now say that there is a God!” cried the voice, 
just as the Abbot expired. 






C ORNELIUS had passed a sleepless night. After eating a 
hearty dinner he had drunk some very strong tea, which 
had kept him awake and upset his nerves completely. He felt 
excessively agptated; his cerebral faculties, naturally active, had 
attained the highest degree of tension, and he arose in an un¬ 
healthy frame of mind. A little package of chlorate of potash 
had been sent him the day before as a sample of a new process 
of manufacture, and now lay on the table before him. He 
gazed at it and fell into meditation. 

Chlorate of potash, KOClOj, is not in itself interesting. 
It appears under the form of rhomboidal splinters, slimy and 
colorless, and has an insipid taste. Its industrial uses are 
limited. But what attracted the attention of Cornelius was 
that, thanks to its mineral nature, it seemed to be exempt 
from pain. 

“I am a sensitive being, intelligent and free,” said Cornelius 
to himself, “and I pass my life in suffering. I have to pay for 
the least of my pleasures with sickness, remorse, or some sort 
of sacrifice, and here is an inanimate being which, it is true, 
cannot enjoy, but which is also incapable of suffering. Upon 
what do I found my pretentions to be superior to it? Why is 

♦Translated by Edyth Kirkwood, from the 
Stories. Illustrations by L. de Bernebruck. 
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organic matter held to be better than inorganic matter? And, 
after all, such words are devoid of sense. There is not. there 
cannot be, inorganic matter. Chlorate of potash is not or¬ 
ganized like a vegetable or an animal, but it is organized in its 
own fashion. There are even as many varieties of organiza¬ 
tion in the mineral kingdom as 
in the others; each variety has 
its own manner of crystalliz¬ 
ing, which belongs to it, and 
in which it glories; each has 
its properties, which we only 
half-understand, but of which 
it is fully aware. More tlian 
that. Each has its preferences. 
Does' not the gravity of bodies 
attract them toward the cen¬ 
tre of the earth even more 
powerfully than we are at¬ 
tracted by pleasure? Who 
can ever know the delight ex¬ 
perienced by a falling body? 
And their laws. They are as 
reasonable and not less inflexible than our social laws, for 
minerals also live in society. This that lies before me, 
KOClOj, as we call it, is a group. There are potassium, 
chlorate and oxygen in a given proportion under the social 
regulation—chlorate of potash.” 

Arrived at this point of his reasoning, Cornelius felt an¬ 
noyed by the complication of the phenomenon lying before 
him. To argue more at his ease he would have preferred a 
simple substance. Simple substances are rare in civilization, 
nearly everything about us is composite. Still, he had the 
luck to find one. It was some sulphur which had been thrown 
into a drawer. The greater part of it had been employed 
sometime before in extinguishing a fire in the chimney; but 
there was enough left to render evident the superiority of 
simple bodies as compared to compound. For once, having 
let himself go, Cornelius did not content himself with consid¬ 
ering minerals equal to other created beings. He felt drawn 
by a paradoxical sympathy toward simple substances which 
in a way represent the primitive and truly crude state of 
matter. 
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“This bit of sulphur, for example, called S in chemical 
nomenclature, is very pretty, and of a delicate yellow. It is 
applied to many useful purposes. I consider it highly supe¬ 
rior to the chlorate of potash. Why? Because it is a simple 
substance.” 

As he murmured these words Cornelius fingered the sul¬ 


phur above the paper over which was spread the chlorate of 
potash, and some of the yellow powder fell on the whitish 
crystals. Mechanically he rubbed the chlorate of potash be¬ 
tween his fingers and for an instant mingled the two sub¬ 
stances so that presently there lay before him a pale yellow 
powder of homogeneous aspect in which the most experienced 
eye would have been incapable of discerning the primitive 
elements. 


"Strange concurrence of phenomena!” resumed Cornelius. 
“Is it possible to admit that a superior will has foreordained 
from all eternity the mingling I have just—without any mo¬ 
tive—accomplished? A manufacturer has combined in a de¬ 
termined proportion potash composed of oxygen and potas¬ 
sium and chloride acid, which he first formed with chloride 
and oxygen and sent me a sample in hope that my approval 
would procure him lucre. Now, it chances that I have sul¬ 
phur at hand solely because my chimney was on fire. This 
meeting is purely fortuitous. And yet hazard is merely a veil 
with which we cover our ignorance of causes. The unani¬ 
mous consent of peoples is in accord with all the laws of in¬ 
duction, to recognize a Providence which knows and directs 
all things. Therefore, all these events have taken place, and I 
myself have experienced this indisposition only to concur in 
the accomplishment of an act which from all time has been 
decreed in the designs of the government of the universe. It 
was necessary that these dissimilar elements drawn from 
divers points of the globe should meet to-day in this mixture, 
and it is for such a result that engineers learn chemistry, that 
chimneys take fire, and that honest men fall ill. Is that ad¬ 
missible? If the mingling be an accident, it is as much as to 
deny the existence of God; if it be a necessity, my free will is 
engulfed. But perhaps I am wrong when I imagine the result 
is out of proportion to the means employed. The combining 
of this chlorate of potash and this sulphur is nothing to me; 
but to them it is enormously important. They were separate; 
now they are united, and a new being is born. Yes, a new 
being essentially different from the two elements which com¬ 
pose it, for chlorate of potash is not explosive, nor is sulphur 
and their union constitutes a substance highly exjtlosive—a 
simple percussion against this powder would cause it to 
go off.” 

Cornelius was startled. A moment later he smiled as he re¬ 
flected that he had just made a marriage. KCICIO, was the 
woman. Chlorate of potash has a romantic novcles(iuc sound 
almost like a woman's name, consequently S, the sulphur, was 
the man, the simple, coarser substance, more crude, but more 

"And, after all,” be thought, "they must be delighted, espe¬ 
cially now that it is so recent. It is remarkable that one is al- 
way.s pleased at the moment of forming a new’ association. It 
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is only when one wants to break it that the bother begins. 
This poor sulphur was evidently lonely, and as for chlorate of 
potash, although she was already a composite body, long 
habit had made of her a single being, eager for a companion. 
What proves the advantage of their association is that by this 
fact they have acquired an important property which dis¬ 
tinguishes them from vulgar bodies. Isolated, celebates, they 
were neutral, individuals without influence; together they are 
formidable and, consequently, respectable. And it is I who 
have given them this new existence.” 

Cornelius, contemplating the effect of his good deed, im¬ 
agined that sulphur thanked him, while chlorate of potash 
gazed at him tenderly. 

Yet it was at that very instant that Cornelius was seized by 
a wicked idea. Doubtless he had just formed a new sub¬ 
stance recognizable by special properties; but it was only a 
simple mixture. It would have been very difficult to disso¬ 
ciate this powder so as to gather separately the grains of sul¬ 
phur and the grains of chlorate of potash, but it was still not 
impossible, merely a question of time and means; for all those 
grains were only juxtaposed and mingled together. There 
was no chemical combination. Now, in its present condition 
the mixture was interesting, but a chemical combination 
would make it even more so, for it would manifest a more 
complete phenomenon, one more intimately linked with the 
mysterious depths of life. 

Cornelius called his valet and told him to go out for some 
sulphuric acid. 

“Sulphuric acid!” exclaimed the man, stupefied. 

“Yes; two sous’ worth of sulphuric acid from the chemist. 
Quick!” 

II. 

Five minutes later the man brought a phial of sulphuric 
acid, which he deposited on the table with the precaution: 

“Monsieur is aware that this stuff burns?” he said, curious 
to know what his employer was going to do with the acid and 
the yellowish powder spread over a sheet of paper. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” replied Cornelius, already absorbed in 
the work he was about to accomplish. 

“Monsieur \vi. !.es me to assist him?” 
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But during these instants of waiting Cornelius was seized 
with scruples, and already he hesitated. Had he really the 
right to exercise, by a simple caprice of his will, a decisive in¬ 
fluence over the destiny of two beings 
whom accident or Providence had thrown 
in his way. He did not feel responsible 
for chlorate of potash. He had received 
her as she was sent to him, and whether 
S was happy or miserable was unimpor¬ 
tant. But from the moment that he had 
taken it on himself to unite them, he 
^ could not divest himself from all interest 
n their fate. He felt sure that the product 
was pleased to be compounded, because 
it is in the nature of all beings to seek 
each other, to associate, to complicate 
themselves more and more. Progress is 
nothing but a superior complication, so 
after having united this pair, to separate 
them from malice or simple curiosity 
would surely be an act of gratuitous iniquity, and the longer 
he contemplated this powder, the more he fancied he per¬ 
ceived the affinity of its two parts. Their personalities ap¬ 
peared to him more distinct and expressive, and seemed to 
exchange sentiments. 

“I am here!” S seemed to say. 

"How long I have waited for you!” said KOClOj. “I 
knew there was something missing in my life, and that it 
would only be complete the day I met you. Sulphur of my 
dreams! Your lovely yellow hue entrances me. Beside you 
the sun seems pale 1” 

“I, too,” replied S, "I had a presentiment of an intense life 
where all my faculties would find their normal development. 
Your presence gives me new strength. Alone, I could 
scarcely bum, my flame was feeble, almost overpowered by its 
own smoke; with you, I am capable of great things.” 

“Take care,” cried KOClOj, “your violence alarms me. 
Do not let us, by any imprudence, compromise the happiness 
of our union.” 

"I despise my former state,” resumed S. “Were we to be 
imprisoned, oppressed, it would little matter. There is no 
obstacle that together we may not overcome. V'iolence itself 
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would but cause the explosion made possible by one mingling. 
Exquisite grain I how white you are, how crystalline. 1 have 
often wondered what the world was made for, but I now un¬ 
derstand the mystery of creation. All has been prepared by 
eternal wisdom to concur with the sacred union outside of 
which we should never have tasted bliss.” 

“We shall see about that!” cried Cornelius, with a satanic 
laugh. 

And taking every precaution commanded by prudence, he 
spilled several drops of sulphuric acid, SO,HO, not over the 
mixture, but on the paper, which was spongy. This method 
permitted him to observe all the phases of the phenomenon he 
was about to produce. As soon as the imbibing of the paper 
approached the space occupied by the powder the effect of the 
presence of the sulphuric acid began to be manifest. It was 
as though the conversation of KOCIO, with S had suddenly 
stopped, as happens when a third party arrives in the middle 
of a chat between intimate friends. But it was not the mere 
pause of an interrupted conversation which may be resumed; 
something more grave had occurred; the very nature of the 
relations was disturbed as though dissension had arisen be¬ 
tween the two beings who had been so closely tied. The mix¬ 
ture was no longer homogeneous; it had instantly lost its clear 
yellow color to assume odd, spotted, false tones. A sort of deli¬ 
quescence seemed to have taken possession of the powder. 
Cornelius listened attentively, and imagined he heard them still 
conversing, but in troubled accents. 

“What is the matter, potash of my soul?” said S, anxiously. 
“I no longer feel between us that sweet affinity which was my 
joy, and yours as well. I do not know what transformation 
has altered your character and all your actions toward me, but 
you are not the same. You seem to be drawn in another direc¬ 
tion, you are detaching yourself from me in flakes, and if you 
are still materially present I may say that your soul is absent.” 

“No, no; I assure you,” replied KOCIO,, rather crossly. “I 
am still the same, and 1 have not ceased to be happy in our 
union; but there are days when one feels indisposed. Perhaps 
It is the weather. We may be going to have a storm. It is 
nothing.” 

“It is more serious than you admit, and I regret that you 
will not explain yourself more frankly. If you have any fault 
to find with me, I would prefer to know it.” 
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"No fault at all, dear. You are perfect.” 

But KOClOj was not telling the truth. As soon as SOjHO 
had come upon the scene she had noticed him, and the char¬ 
acteristic odor he diffused. S, habituated to a similar odor, 
did not perceive the new arrival. She experienced the same 
delight as she had felt on her first meeting with S; the same, 
only more intense, which was quite natural when we remem¬ 
ber that sulphuric acid is only sulphur super-oxygenated. 

Her first impulse had been to warn S; but she feared to of¬ 
fend him by obliging him to compare himself with a product 
so much richer in oxygen and, consequently, more fascinating. 

“Besides,” she said to herself, “with S I know what I have, 
and I shall not be unhappy. It would be folly to seek 
adventures.” 

It is probable that things would have remained as they were 
if the sulphuric acid had not, on perceiving chlorate of potash, 
immediately advanced toward her as fast as the porous paper 
would permit. And yet it would be unjust to blame him. Cor¬ 
nelius was the true culprit. SO,HO was merely fulfilling the 
laws of his destiny. What did he care about S? What he 
wanted was .KOCIO,. 

Cornelius, with malignant joy, watched the disturbances he 
had produced, and found excuses for himself. That minerals 
have feeling is an evident fact which he could not doubt. Their 
marked preference for certain combinations, the modifications 
in their.structure occasioned by heat or electricity, the various 
ways in which they are affected by light are irrefutable signs 
of feeling, doubtless more obtuse, though more' durable, than 
that of vegetables and animals. When one deprives a mineral 
of the combination for which it has a taste, when one interferes 
with its vocation, it suffers like any other being hindered in ac¬ 
complishing its destiny. Now, there was certainly a natural 
affinity between S and KOClOj. since they met only to de¬ 
velop their faculties. To dissociate them was an act which 
would cause them, or at least one of them, suffering. S, in this 
case, was the victim. KOCIO5 was troubled. She suffered 
from her false situation; but, after all, it was merely a crisis to 
surmount. It was plain that already she longed to detach her¬ 
self from S in order to rush into the embraces of SO3HO. She 
had had affinity for S; she had even more for SO3HO. In 
leaving the first for the second, she merely conformed to the 
eternal laws which regulate the universe, and by so doing ac- 
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complished a duty. Such conduct would not be admissible in 
the society of men, for it would lead to nothing less than the 
negation of the holy laws of marriage; but for minerals there 
is nothing shocking in it. It is even necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of good order in the universe. There was conse¬ 
quently no reason for not favoring between SOjHO and 
KOClOj a meeting which would give them intense satisfac¬ 
tion ; and, despite his knowledge of the fate which attends med¬ 
dling, Cornelius was decided to carry the affair through. 

“As to S,” he reflected, “what can he complain of? It is 
true that he will be reduced to a nonentity in this new com¬ 
bination. His little KOClOj is about to be carried off by this 
great fellow, SO,HO, who looks the rascal he is, and S will 
only be tolerated in the association as a very insignificant ad¬ 
junct. But, for his own part, has he nothing on his con¬ 
science? For, after all, when he mingled with KOCIO5 did he 
not warp the nature of a substance which, up to that date, had 
lived contentedly? He is now experiencing himself what he 
had done to another. Who knows if there may not be some 
demon somewhere who stupidly or wickedly tries such experi¬ 
ments on the hearts of men? Between these beings, recently 
unknown to each other, now drawn together by a mischievous 
caprice, I have already caused and shall further cause sensa¬ 
tions and events the origin and end of which they ignore, 
though they feel the effects. And we, too, when our hearts suf¬ 
fer all the tortures of wounded love, when we are agitated or 
hopeful, are we not the blind toys of some being whose form 
cannot be perceived except through senses that we lack ? This 
demon amuses himself by tearing asunder our most delicate 
fibres to hear our shrieks, he makes us writhe with despair to 
see our antics, or lures us by some chimera to laugh at our 
delusion. Then flinging us down on the heap, scarred and 
quivering, or glad to have escaped worse, he deliberates within 
himself if he really has the right to vivisect us thus out of curi¬ 
osity. Science is but methodical curiosity. And we simple 
creatures, we don’t even know what is happening to us, and we 
do the very same to others.” 

Thus cogitating, Cornelius took the flask of sulphuric acid 
and prepared to pour out its contents, at arm’s length, over the 
mixture. But a sound of voices again seemed to strike his ear, 
and he paused to listen. It was SO3HO, who addressed 
KOCIO.: 
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“This paper is odious,” he said, “it keeps hindering me from 
reaching you, and imposing obstacles to my passionate impa¬ 
tience. S cannot stop me. Let us but meet and nothing shall 
part us. Ah! come, I love you.” 

“Oh! think what you are about to do,” cried KOClOj. “Up 
to the present time I have lived without reproach; first in the 



bosom of a peaceful group, untouched by emotion, and after¬ 
ward in a more intimate union, where quiet joy was mine. 
But you appeared, SOjHO. Beloved Vitriol! if I may dare 
to give you a name more familiar and expressive, you ap¬ 
peared, and all in my life has changed. I cannot recognize 
myself; mv color has altered, my consistence, formerly dry and 
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flaky, has become undecided in character and made of me a 
soft substance, susceptible to all influences.” 

“To mine alone!” said SOj, with delirious energy. “This 
languor which envelops you is only a precursory sign of the 
great metamorphosis which I shall produce in you. As soon 
as I seize you in my powerful embrace a grand cataclysm will 
occur. All that you see about you will fly into pieces, a ter¬ 
rifying noise will fill the air, flashes of light will glitter through 
space, and a thick cloud will envelop us.” 

“What! must I bid adieu to all that I have loved? Must I 
see my friends perish around me?” 

“You must. The chemical combination which is about to 
unite us will not even leave you your name. Hereafter we shall 
be called by one name; Sulphate of potash, KO.SO,. You can 
still recognize yourself—KO, that’s you; SO, that’s me.” 

“But what has become of the rest of me—the chloric acid, 
ClOj, which was an integral part of me?” 

"That must go. The best I can do for you is to retain S. 
who won’t be much in the way.” 

“All that you do will be well done,” murmured KOCIO5, 
who, after giving a sigh to the past, was looking forward to 
her new life. 

“I will separate myself from ‘H,’ ” added SO3HO. “He is 
useless and troublesome. So we each give up something.” 

The moment had come. Cornelius once more reflected that 
he had only to refrain from pouring out the sulphuric acid and 
all these plans would be frustrated. The mixture would dry 
gradually and return to its former condition. But he allowed 
himself to be carried away by his love of experiment, and with 
the aid of a long cane he upset the phial. As soon as the sul¬ 
phuric acid touched the mixture of sulphur and chlorate of 
potash a violent explosion occurred. 

III. 

At this noise the wife of Cornelius, who was in an adjoining 
room, came rushing in. 

“Are you hurt?” she cried. 

“No; not at all,” he answered quietly. But he was pale, and 
his manner was grave and absent. He was evidently preoccu¬ 
pied with some deep thoughts. 

His wife glanced about the chamber, which looked like a 
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battlefield. The lanip, tlie ink-bottle, the candlesticks were 
lying piecemeal over the floor. A greenish vapor, after oscil¬ 
lating through the room, was escaping by the window, and on 
the table in the middle of a paper lay a shapeless mass of yel¬ 
low hue. A strong odor of sulphur and chlorate filled the 

“What have you been making?” she asked, with surprise 
and anxiety. 

"I made sulphate of potash," replied Cornelius gloomily. 



"It seems an untidy process. You have spoiled everything 
on your table, and the oil is all over your carpet." 

“Oh! if it were only that!" said Cornelius; "but I have 
scruples of conscience. Kindly listen, and tell me what you 
think: KOClOj was happy, or so we may suppose. She was 
a salt—colorless, inodorous, insipid—enjoying only ordinary 
finalities; but composed, as she was, of potash, chlorate and 
oxygen, she was capable of leading a quiet existence indefi¬ 
nitely and contentedly. It was I wlu) took it upon me, fijr no 
reason at .all, to mix sulphur with this chlorate of pcjtash. Tims 




1 formed an explosive substance, though one vvliicli would not 
go off except under the action of a shock." 

"Still, it was dangerous." 

"Yes; very dangerous. The relations of S and KOClOj 
were necessarily intimate. The situation, however, might have 
been permanent; it was only essential to avoid a shock. But I 
did not stop there. I invoked the presence of a third person, 
SOjHO, or sulphuric acid. And then—what happened?” 

"Your ink-bottle flew up to the ceiling.” 

"Yes; but why? Because the sulphuric acid possessed him¬ 
self of the chlorate of potash with which he now forms this sul¬ 
phate of potash that you now see, KO.SO3.” 

"Your potash is faithless. Just now she was good friends 
with the sulphur.” 

“As for the hypochloric acid, CIO,, which you perceived 
just now under the form of a greenish vapor, he was liberated 
by this combination, and, disengaging himself of his bonds to 
KO, he now floats in space.” 

"Happiest of the three.” 

“There must also have been an escape of hydrogen, which 
we could not see. It is so subtile that it has profited by the oc¬ 
casion to vanish as by enchantment. Here is the formula: 

2 (KO.CIO,) -h S -t- SO,HO = 2 (KO.SO,) -f- 2 CIO, -f II.” 

"Well, my opinion, since you ask it, is that such things 

ought never to be done out of a laboratory.” 

“True,” said Cornelius; “but don’t you think I have done 
something useful? I admit that I have disturbed some exist¬ 
ences : but others I have animated, and that is progp-ess. I 
have taken from one to give to another. The sulphur, who 
played a preponderant part in his mingling with the chlorate 
of potash, is reduced to a subordinant rank in the combination 
where now the sulphuric acid occupies the first place. But the 
latter must rejoice over his union with the potash, which gives 
him a solid character—a stable position. As for the hypo- 
chloric acid and the oxygen, which were confined in heavy, 
immovable compositions, how pleased they must be to recover 
the freedom which belongs to their nature! They will be all 
the purer and fresher to enter other combinations which the 
future may have in reserv? for them. Am I not the benefactor 
of all those elements? Without counting that I gave rise to 
phenomena, without me there would never have been this 
explosion, which made a noise, flashed brilliantly, and emitted 
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an odor. I created these facts, and may say that in my modest 
field of action I have furnished material to those who may one 
day write the history of the universe.” 

“And what advantage is gained? A new fact is produced to 
the detriment of a preceding fact. In combining in a different 
way the material you had before you, you merely displaced 
matter. You created nothing. It cannot besides be proved 
that a multiplicity of phenomena is preferable to stability,” 
said his wife. 

“You are right. There is only a given amount of matter 
which can neither be born nor perish; the grouping alone is 
transformed; but if the soul is life’s consciousness, it must die 
and be born perpetually at each transformation of beings. 
What does nature care for all the modifications which are ac¬ 
complished on her bosom, since she is always certain to recover 
her measure of matter and her total of force? Equivalence is 
the law of the world.” 

“Speak for your minerals!” cried his wife, indignantly. 
“You will never make me believe that it doesn’t matter if one 
is happily married or not, nor persuade me that trouble and 
misfortune are of no consequence.” 

“Bah I” said Cornelius, “such things disturb our habits; but 
we ought to accept all life’s events with a good grace. They 
can’t occur except as they conform to the laws of the universe, 
and our calamities are interesting as phenomena.” 

“You have been thinking too long on one subject,” said his 
wife, “your ideas need changing. Come to breakfast.” 






The Kiss* 

By Gustavo A. Becquer 


W HEN, in the early part of this century, a division of the 
French Army entered and took possession of the his¬ 
torical old city of Toledo, the commanding officers were fully 
aware of the danger to which they were exposed in the Span¬ 
ish towns, if they were lodged in small detachments through¬ 
out the city, and therefore ordered the seizure of the best and 
largest buildings in the town to be used as quarters. 

After occupying the palace of Charles V., they took the 
Council house, and when that could hold no more they in¬ 
vaded the asylums and convents, and ended by turning even 
the churches into stables for the cavalry. In just such a con¬ 
dition was the city of Toledo when, late one night, wrapped 
in their dark military cloaks, a party of a hundred tall, arro¬ 
gant, lusty dragoons, such as our grandmothers still recall 
with admiration, clattered down the narrow, solitary streets 
that lead from the gate of Sol to Zocodover, their sabres clash¬ 
ing and their hbrses’ hoofs striking from the stony pavement 
light that flashed through the darkness. 

♦Translated by Mary Mills, from the Spanish, for Short Stories. 
IlhlStrations by Edward Mayer. 
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It was commanded by a young officer who rode some thirty 
paces ahead, and was talking in a low voice to another who, 
judging by his dress, was also an army officer. The latter 
went on foot, carrying a small lantern and guiding the troop¬ 
ers through that labyrinth of dark, winding, crooked streets. 

‘Indeed,” said the commanding officer to his guide, ‘‘if the 
lodging you have prepared for us is such as you describe, it 
would be almost preferable to mess in the open fields or in 
the public square.” 

“What else can be done. Captain?” replied the guide, who 



was a sergeant detailed to look up lodgings. “In the palace 
there is not room for a grain of wheat, much less a man; in 
St. John of the Kings, there are fifteen hussars sleeping in 
every monk’s cell. The convent to which I am conducting 
you is not a bad place, but, about three or four days ago, there 
fell, as if from the clouds, one of the flying columns that are 
scouring the country, but we succeeded in crowding them into 
the cloisters, so that the church is free.” 

‘'Well,” exclaimed the officer after a short silence, as if re¬ 
signing himself to the strange shelter that chance had given 
him, “better discomfort than nothing. At all events, should it 
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rain, which is probable, we shall be under cover, and that is 
something.” 

The troopers, preceded by the guide, rode on in silence 
until they reached a small square, beyond which rose the 
dark walls of the convent with its Moorish tower, its tall spire, 
its ogive cupola and its dark, uneven roof. 

“Here is your lodging 1” exclaimed the sergeant, addressing 
the Captain, and pointing out the convent. The troop halted 
while the Captain, alighting, took the lantern from the guide 
and went toward the building. 

As the church was almost completely dismantled, the sol¬ 
diers who occupied the other part of the building thought it 
was useless to leave the doors, so that a piece to-day and 
another to-morrow had been torn away for firewood until 
there remained nothing but the hinges. 

Our young officer found neither locks nor bolts to prevent 
his entrance. 

The feeble light of the lantern was lost among the heavy 
shadows of the naves, and threw upon the walls the gigantic 
and fantastic figure of the sergeant, who preceded him, as he 
examined above and below every corner of the church, peer¬ 
ing into the deserted chapels, until having thoroughly ex¬ 
amined the place, he ordered the troopers to dismount, and 
men and horses crowded in and were accommodated as well 
as could be. 

As we have said, the church was completely dismantled. 
On the main altar the cloth with which the monks had veiled 
the holy place, hung in tatters from the high cornice. Scat¬ 
tered through the naves could be seen ornaments leaning 
against the walls, the niches void of images. A ray of light 
fell across the odd-looking room of dark, larch stalls in the 
choir. In the broken pavement could still be distinguished 
the broad slab covered with Gothic inscriptions, and bearing 
the coat of arms of the dead resting beneath; and far beyond 
in the depths of the silent chapels and along the transept stood 
out in the darkness, like white, motionless phantoms, marble 
statues, some reclining, others kneeling on their marble 
sepulchres, as if they were the only inhabitants of the place. 

Any one less fatigued than the captain of dragoons, who 
had ridden fourteen leagues that day, or less accustomed to 
look upon such sacrilege as the most natural thing in the 
world, would not have closed his eyes in that dark and im- 
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posing edifice, in which the blasphemies of the soldiers who 
complained loudly of their improvised quarters, the metallic 
ring of their spurs on the sepulchral tablets in the pavement, 
the fretting of the impatient horses and the rattling of the 
chains that held them fast to the pillars formed a strange 
and fearful sound throughout the circuit of the church, which 
was echoed from all the vaults of the vast edifice. 

But our hero, though young, was familiar with these vicis¬ 
situdes of campaign life, and, as soon as his men were in their 
quarters, called for a sack of forage to be placed at the foot 
of the steps leading to the main altar, and wrapping himself in 
his cloak, and resting his head on the step, in five minutes he 
was snoring as tranquilly as King Joseph in his palace in 
Madrid. 

The soldiers, taking their saddles for pillows, followed his 
example, and soon all was wrapped in silence. 

A half an hour later nothing was heard but the moaning 
of the wind through the broken windows of the temple, and 
the confused fluttering of the night birds which had their 
nests high up in the sculptured niches of the walls, and the 
sentinel’s step, as wrapped in the ample folds of his cloak, he 
paced up and down the portico. 

II. 

At the time of our story, as true as it is extraordinary, for 
those who could not appreciate the art treasures within its 
walls, Toledo was but an old ruined, unbearable, uninhabit¬ 
able town of comfortless houses huddled together. 

If we judge by the acts of vandalism committed by the 
French officers during their occupation of the town, they 
were far from being either artists or archaeologists, and con¬ 
sequently they grew weary of the ancient city of the Caesars. 

In such a state of things, the most insignificant novelty. 
that broke the monotony of their existence was welcomed 
eagerly by the idle, such as the promotion of a comrade, a 
strategic movement of a flying column, the sending of a pri¬ 
vate despatch, or the arrival in the city of any of their com¬ 
panions, became a theme of conversation and an object of 
commentaries, followed by complaints, criticisms and sup¬ 
positions. 

As might be expected, the topic of the day among the 
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officers who were accustomed to meet daily in the Zocodover, 
was the arrival of the dragoons whose captain we left resting 
from the fatigues of his journey, sleeping at the foot of the 
chancel. 

The conversation had lasted about an hour, diversified with 
comments on the absence of the newcomer who was expected 
at the Zocodover by a former college friend, when, from one 
of the streets that opened on the square, suddenly appeared 
our gallant Captain, wearing a large metal helmet, with a crest 
of white plumes, a dark blue coat with red facings, and a 
magnificent two-handed sword with steel scabbard, which 
kept time with his martial tread, as it was dragged along 
the pavement, and with the sharp, quick click of his golden 
spurs. 

His comrade, followed by the group of officers, hastened to 
welcome him, for the latter were eager to know one of whom 
they had heard so many original and eccentric traits of 
character. 

After the warm embraces, exclamations, congratulations 
and questions usual on such occasions; after a minute ac¬ 
count of all that was passing in Madrid, of the fortunes of 
war, of their friends absent or dead, the conversation halted 
at the usual theme—the hardships of the service, the lack of 
amusements in the city, and the inconvenience of the 
lodgings. 

At this point one of the group, who had evidently heard of 
the bad grace with which the young Captain consented to 
lodge his men in the ruined church, said in a tone of raillery: 

“What about your quarters? How did you spend the 
night?” 

“There was a little of everything,” replied the Captain, “for 
if I did not sleep very well, the cause of my wakefulness was 
well worth the trouble. Insomnia near a pretty woman is 
certainly not the worst of evils.” 

“A woman 1” repeated his friend, as if astonished at the 
good fortune of the newcomer; “that is what we call to come 
only to conquer.” 

“Is she, by chance, a sweetheart who has followed you from 
Madrid, to make your exile in Toledo more bearable?” asked 
another. 

“Oh, no 1” replied the Captain, “not by any means. I swear 
I did not know her, nor did I ever dream of finding so beau- 
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tiful a hostess in so uncomfortable a lodging. It is quite an 
adventure.” 

‘■Relate it! relate it!” cried the officers with one voice, sur¬ 
rounding the Captain, who narrated the following story to a 
group of interested listeners; 

"Last night I was sleeping only as a man who has ridden 
thirteen leagues can sleep, when I awoke startled by a hor¬ 
rible clashing sound, a sound that deafened me for a moment, 
and was followed by a humming as if a gadfly were buzzing 
at my ear. 

"As you may imagine, the cause of my fright was the first 
stroke of that diabolical bell, a species of bronze sub-chanter 
that the canons of Toledo have hung in their cathedral for the 
laudable purpose of wearying the patience of those in need 
of sleep. 

"Growling at the bell and the bell-ringer, I was about to 
turn over for another sleep, as soon as the horrible sound had 
died away, when something extraordinary caught my sight 
and took possession of my imagination. In the faint moon¬ 
light that came through the narrow, arched window of the 
main chapel, I saw a woman kneeling beside the altar.” 

The officers looked at one another with an incredulous ex¬ 
pression of wonder; but the Captain, without paying any at¬ 
tention to the effect produced by his words, continued as 
follows: 

"You cannot imagine anything equal to that nocturnal and 
fantastic vision outlined mid the confused shadows of the 
chapel, just like those virgins painted on glass windows that 
stand out in relief, white and luminous against the dark back¬ 
ground of the cathedrals. 

“Her face was oval, showing a slight wasting of the flesh, 
which gave a spiritual expression to features stamped with 
soft melancholy. Her intense pallor, the pure lines of her 
slender form, the nobility and repose of her attitude, her white 
floating garments, recalled those women of whom I dreamed 
when I was only a child. Chaste, heavenly images, the 
chimerical object of the vague love of a youth! 

“I thought it was a trick of the imagination, and without 
taking my eyes from her I did not dare to breathe, fearing 
that she might vanish from my sight. 

“She remained motionless. 

"I yearned to think that so diaphanous and luminous a 
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creature was not of this earth, but a spirit that, having taken 
upon itself a human form, had descended in the moonlight, 
leaving behind in the air the bluish ray that, from the high 
arched window, fell to the foot of the opposite wall, breaking 
through the dark shadows of that gloomy and mysterious 
building.” 

“But!” exclaimed his college friend, interrupting him in 
what at first he took to be a joke, but which ended by inter¬ 
esting him, “how came that woman there? Did you not speak 
to her? Did she not explain her presence in such a place?” 

“I did not speak to her, for I was sure she would neither 
hear, see nor answer me.” 

“Was she deaf?” 

“Was she blind?” 

“Was she a mute!” e.xc!aimed three or four of the officers 
a!! at once. 

"She was a!l three," e.\c!ainied the Captain, after a mo¬ 
ment's pause, "for she was ... of marbie.” 

On hearing the stupendous conciusion of so strange an ad¬ 
venture, the whole group burst into loud laughter, while one 
of them said to the narrator of the strange story who was the 
only one who remained grave and silent: 

“Let us put an end to it 1 I have a thousand just such beau¬ 
ties, a seraglio in Saint John of the Kings; a seraglio at your 
service, since marble is the same as flesh to you.” 

"Oh, no,” continued the Captain without being annoyed in 
the least by the laughter of his companions, “I am sure they 
cannot resemble mine. Mine is a real Castilian dame who, 
by .some miracle of the sculptor's art, looks as if she had not 
been buried, but in body and soul remains kneeling on the 
slab that rests above the graves, motionless, with her hands 
clasped in prayer, absorbed in ecstatic mysticism.” 

“You talk as if you wished to prove the truth of the fable 
of Galatea.” 

“As for me, I may as well tell you that I always thought it 
a madness, but since last night I begin to understand the 
passion of the Greek sculptor.” 

“Given the special conditions of the lady of your love, I 
think you will not have any objections in presenting us to her. 
As for me, I can only say that I shall not breathe, I shall not 
live until I see that miracle of beauty. But . . . what 
the deuce is the matter with you? You act as if you did not 
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wish to present us. Ha! ha I ha 1 What a good thing it would 
be if you were already jealous.” 

“Jealous,” hastily replied the Captain, “Jealous—of men. 
no; btit see how far my imagination carries me. Beside the 
statue of the woman there is another, grave and as lifelike as 
she is, a warrior ... no doubt her husband. . . . 
Very well, ... I am going to tell the whole, though you 
ridicule my folly ... if I were not afraid to be taken for 
a madman, I believe I should have already broken that statue 
into a hundred pieces.” 

Another and louder burst of laughter saluted the original 
revelation of the eccentric lover of the marble lady. 

“Nonsense, nonsense; we must see her,” said some of the 
officers. 

“Yes, yes, we must know whether the object be worthy of 
so great a passion,” added the others. 

“When shall we drink a bout in the church in which you 
have your quarters?” cried all. 

“Whenever you please—to-night, if you wish,” replied the 
young Captain, recovering his usual good humor, after that 
flash of jealousy. “By the bye, with my baggage I have 
brought two dozen bottles of champagpie, real champagne, 
what was left from a present made to our brigadier-general, 
who, as you know, is a relative.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried the officers in joyful exclamation. 

“We will drink the wine of France!” 

“And sing a song of Rousard!” 

“And talk of women to please our host!” 

“So, until to-night!” 

“Unti! to-night!” 

III. 

The pacific inhabitants of Toledo had long locked and 
bolted the massive doors of their fortress-like old houses. 
The great bell of the cathedral struck the hour of retiring, and 
high up in the palace there was heard the last sound of the 
bugle, when ten or twelve officers who had met in the Zocod- 
over, took their way to the convent in which the Captain had 
his quarters, more eager to drink the promised bottles of 
champagpie than to see the wonderful marble statue. 

The night had closed in dark and threatening. The sky 
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was covered with heavy gray clouds; the air imprisoned in 
the narrow, crooked streets rushed through them violently, 
threatening to extinguish the faint light of the lanterns, and 
making the iron weather-cocks on the towers whirr sharply 
and rapidly. 

Scarcely did the officers make their appearance in the 
square before the convent, in which their new friend was quar¬ 
tered, when the latter, who was impatiently awaiting them, 
went forward to meet them, and after exchanging a few words 
in a low tone, all entered the gloomy church in which the 
dull light of a lantern struggled laboriously with the dark 
heavy shadows. 

"Faith!” exclaimed one of the guests, looking around, “it 
is the last place in the world for a feast.” 

"Truly,” said another, “you invite us here to see a lady, 
and it is with the greatest difficulty that we can see our 
hands.” 

“And, besides, it is as cold as if we were in Siberia,” added 
a third, wrapping himself in his cloak. 

“Be calm, gentlemen, be calm,” interrupted the host; “be 
calm, everything will be provided. Here, boy,” he continued, 
addressing one of his orderlies, “bring here some wood and 
make a good bonfire in the main chapel.” 

The orderly, in obedience to his Captain’s orders, began to 
rain blows on the larch stalls of the choir, until he had enough 
wood to pile up on the steps of the chancel. He took the lan¬ 
tern and set fire to the richly carved fragments among which 
could be seen here part of a clustered column, there the 
image of a holy abbot, the bust of a woman, or the deformed 
head of a griffin peeping through the leaves. 

In a few minutes a bright light suddenly shone through¬ 
out the church and announced to the guests that the feast was 
ready. The Captain, who did the honors of his quarters with 
as much ceremony as if he were in his own house, address¬ 
ing his guests, said: 

“If it be your pleasure, we will pass to the dining-room.” 

His comrades, with the utmost gravity, replied to the in¬ 
vitation with a comical bow, and marched to the main chapel, 
preceded by their host, who, on arriving at the steps, stopped 
a moment, and, extending his hand toward the tomb, said 
with the most exquisite politeness: 

“I have the pleasure of presenting you to the lady of my 
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thoughts. I think you will agree with me and say that I have 
not exaggerated her beauty.” 

The officers turned their eyes toward the object pointed out 
by their friend, and an exclamation of wonder involuntarily 
escaped their lips. 

Under a sepulchral arch of black marble kneeling before a 
“prie-dieu,” with her hands clasped, and her face turned to¬ 
ward the altar, they saw a woman so beautiful that none like 
her had ever come from the hands of a sculptor, nor could the 
fancy imagine anything more supremely beautiful. 

“Indeed, she is an angel 1” exclaimed one of them. 

“What a pity she is of marble 1” added another. 

“There is no doubt that, though it were but an illusion, to 
be near a woman of such beauty is sufficient to keep one awake 
the night through.” 

“And do you not know who she is?” asked some of those 
who were contemplating the statue of the Captain, who was 
smiling, well satisfied with his triumph. 

“Recalling a little of the Latin I learned in my childhood, 
I have succeeded, with much trouble, in deciphering the in¬ 
scription on the tomb,” answered the Captain; “and as far as 
I can make out, she belongs to a noble family of Castile, a 
famous warrior who fought under the Great Captain. I have 
forgotten his name, but his wife whom you see was named 
Dona Elvira de Castheda, and faith, if the copy resembles the 
original, she must have been the most remarkable woman of 
her age.” 

After these brief explanations the guests who did not lose 
sight of the principal object of the reunion, proceeded to un¬ 
cork a few of the bottles, and sitting around the fire began 
to send round the wine. 

As the libations became more frequent, and the vapor of 
the foaming champagne began to affect their heads, the ani¬ 
mation, noise and shouts of the young men increased, some 
throwing the empty bottles at the stone monks standing 
against the pillars, and others singing with all the force of 
their lungs gay songs, while those beyond burst into loud 
laughter, clapped their hands in applause, or quarreled, utter¬ 
ing blasphemies. 

The Captain drank in silence, like one in despair, with his 
eyes fixed on the statue of Dona Elvira. 

Illumined by the red splendor of the bonfire, and seen 
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through the veil that intoxication had drawn over his eyes, 
the marble image seemed to be transformed into a real 
woman. Her lips parted as if murmuring a prayer; her bosom 
rose as if she were oppressed, as if she sobbed; her hands were 
pressed more closely; even her cheeks seemed to color as if 
she blushed at the sacrilegious and repugnant spectacle. The 
officers who noticed the taciturn sadness of their comrade, 
roused him from the ecstasy in which he was plunged, and 
presenting him with a glass, exclaimed in chorus: 



"Come, a toast! you are the only one who has not given a 
toast to-night.” 

The young man took the glass, stood up and, lifting it on 
high, said, looking straight into the face of the marble warrior 
kneeling beside Dona Elvira: 

“I drink to the Emperor, to the success of his army, thanks 
to which we have been able to come into the very heart of 
Castile, to pay our addresses to the wife of a conqueror of 
Cerinola, even on his own sepulchre!” 

The officers received the toast with loud applause, and the 
Captain, balancing himself, took a few steps toward the tomb. 
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“No,” he continued, addressing the marble effigy of the 
warrior, with that stupid smile peculiar to the intoxicated, “do 
not think 1 harbor any ill-will toward you as a rival, . . . 
on the contrary, I admire you, for your patience as a husband, 
a pattern of meekness and forbearance, and I will be generous 
to you. You shall drink, on the word of a soldier ... it 
shall not be said that I have allowed you to die of thirst, while 
we are emptying twenty bottles . . . drink 1” 

And with the words he lifted the glass to his lips, took a 
sip, then dashed the remainder into the warrior’s face, burst¬ 
ing into loud, noisy laughter as the wine dripped from the 
marble head of the motionless figure to the tomb upon which 
he knelt. 

“Captain!” cried one of his companions in a jesting tone, 
“take care. You cannot joke with those marble warriors with 
impunity. Remember what happened to the Fifth Hussars 
in the monastery of Poblet. They say that the marble war¬ 
riors in the cloister lifted their marble swords against those 
who amused themselves by putting mustaches, charcoal mus¬ 
taches on their marble countenances.” 

The officers applauded loudly; but the Captain, heedless of 
their mockery, continued, his mind fixed on the same idea. 

“Do you think I would have given him the wine if I were 
not sure that he would swallow at least what fell into his 
mouth? Oh, no! I do not believe as you do, that these 
statues are but inert marble, as lifeless as on the day it was 
taken from the quarry. The artist, who is almost a god, 
breathes life into his work—not life sufficient to make it move, 
or walk, but a strange, incomprehensible consciousness that I 
cannot very well explain, but that I feel especially when I 
drink a little.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed his companions, “drink and con- 

The officer drank, and fixing his eyes on the image of Dona 
Elvira, continued with increasing exaltation: 

“Look at her I look at her! Do you not see the blood 
course underneath her soft, transparent flesh? Do you not 
see underneath that delicate soft alabaster skin flow a rose- 
colored light? Do you wish more life? ... Do you 
wish more reality?” 

“Oh, yes, most assuredly!” said one of his comrades; “we 
would wish that she was flesh and blood in reality.” 
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"Flesh and blood!” exclaimed the Captain, “I need a 
breath of the sea to cool ray burning brow, to kiss ice and 
snow, . . . snow bathed in a soft light, . . . snow 
flushed with a golden ray of sunlight, ... to kiss a 
woman white, beautiful and cold as that marble image whose 
fantastic beauty breathes and lives under the light of the 
flames. Oh 1 yes; a kiss, only a kiss on thy lips can cool the 
fire that consumes me.” 

“Captain!” exclaimed several of the officers on seeing him 
go madly toward the statue, with wild eyes and staggering 



steps, “what madness! Let the joke end and leave the dead 

The young man paid no heed, but staggered toward the 
tomb; but as he extended his arms to embrace Dona Elvira, 
a cry of horror resounded throughout the temple. With the 
blood gushing from his eyes, mouth and nose, he fell, his face 
crushed, at the foot of the tomb. 

The officers, mute with fright, dared not go to his aid. 

The moment their comrade approached his lips to those of 
Dona Elvira they had seen the motionless warrior raise his 
hand and strike him down with a frightful blow of his marble 
gauntlet. 


KKVENGE OF THE WILDERNESS* 


By Juhani Aho 


“MiE wilderness slumbers as if with open eves 
in the rays of the spring-like winter sun. 
The snow has already melted from the branches 
of the trees, but the drifts lie deep in the forest, 
n the ice and on the fens. The sun shines warm 
1 the open places, but the air is chilly in the 
shade. On the wood-covered slopes of the moun¬ 
tain the fir needles have already thawed so much 
that they emit a faint odor of rosin, and the 
birches spread in the middle of the day their first 
fine fragrance, as if they had a foretaste of coming spring 
mornings. 

A ski-runner has stopped at about the middle of the moun¬ 
tain slope in an open place, where he can view the landscape 
below, where fens and lakes, streams and woods interchange. 
At the foot of the mountain where, between two water-courses, 
a waterfall reflects the sun, he sees the roof of his cabin. 

He is a hunter, the sole inhabitant of these lonely forests as 
far as the eye can reach from the crest of the mountain. The 
whole country surrounding these water-courses he has taken 
possession of, as there is no one else who could claim it. No 
trace of human footsteps has been seen here since the year of 
the great war, when some fled westward, others again were 
carried by force to foreign countries. 

He inhales the mild air and the fresh scents of the forests, 
while his look, satisfied and friendly, penetrates the bushy hair 
which covers his forehead. 

Contentment dwells in his mind—contentment, because the 
power of winter is about to be broken and its iron grip has 
loosened. Not even this winter has brought about what he 

•Translated by J. L. Thorburn, from the French, for Short Stories. 
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feared. The ski-ing will now soon be over, before long the 
snowdrifts will disappear, and no hunters from inhabited re¬ 
gions have shown themselves here. Far away has remained 
this unknown danger of which he always had a presentiment 
without knowing whence it would come. If it would but come 
at once, so that he were through with it 1 But his mind is al¬ 
ways tranquil in the spring, when it has failed to appear during 
the winter. In the summer no one could find the way here. 

He is a broad-shouldered and muscular man, but also tall 
and slender. His dress consists of homespun and furs. He 
carries on his shoulders his weapons, bow and quiver of ar¬ 
rows, and on his back a bundle of traps and snares which he 
is bringing home from the forest. The hare and the fox do 
no longer walk into his traps, nor does the ptarmigan run into 
his snare. The coupling time has come for them all. The 
game must be left alone, and the denizens of the forest in un¬ 
disturbed peace. 

His cabin yonder on the shore of the stream is already full of 
pelts, his catch during the winter. To-morrow he will load 
them on his sledge, and on his skis pull the load to the mar¬ 
ket. There the merchants will delight in them, and say that 
better furs could not be bought even from the King’s hunt¬ 
ers, but where they come from nobody knows, for Ahra does 
not explain his circumstances and place of abode. Always has 
he led questioners and spies astray, and his purchases have 
been brought home without leaving a trace behind him. 

With growing satisfaction looks he toward the wilderness, 
this friend who does not know of any one but him, and a smile 
overspreads his lips. He feels possessed of a sudden whim: 
How would it be to slide, for fun, down the dizzy height to the 
ice and let the wind howl about his ears? 

He is just about to do so when the sound of a barking dog 
reaches his ears from the foot of the mountain. 

He is startled, for this is not the usual bark of his dog, 
spirited and yet friendly, which he emits when barking at a 
squirrel in the tree, nor yet the strained and serious one when 
chasing the fleeing game. It sounds as if intended for some 
large animal which the dog both hates and fears but dares 
not attack, for the bark is cautious, doubtful and at the same 

Ahra whistles to the dog, whereat the bark is changed into 
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"A wolf,” he supposes, and runs down on his skis. “A 
wolf it is,” he decides more firmly when the dog with the tail 
between his legs meets him half-way on the slope. 

The man's look is getting cloudy, the satisfied smile disap¬ 
pears from his lips. He bends his muscular body, and the most 
intense curiosity is reflected in his face as he takes a fresh start 
to hunt his prey. 

The dog, who feels braver in the company of his master, re¬ 
traces his old tracks down the steep, but when he reaches even 
ground he makes a short bend and disappears among the 
birches on the shore of the lake. 

Ahra runs without being able to stop his skis at the place 
where the dog turned in among the trees, but at the moment 
he croses the tracks he notices that they are not the tracks of 
a wolf, but those of skis. 

He stops instantly, jumps into the snow and stays in the 
drift up to his knees a good while, as astonished as if lightning 
has struck before his eyes. Then he mounts his skis slowly 
and approaches the strange tracks, bent and watching. 

Yes; they are really ski-tracks. Some one has come from 
the lake, skied up to the forest here and seems farther on to 
have again approached the shore in the direction of Ahra's 
cabin. Whence has the ski-runner come? Where is he going? 

Who is he? A Finn from the South he is not, that Ahra 
knows from the tracks made by the runners; neither is he one 
of the Dwina people, their skis are broader. This one has had 
under his ski a piece of reindeer’s hide that in the ascent of the 
hill has left a plain mark. Therefore he must be a Lap. 

But what is he doing here? And whence does he come? 
From the South he has not come, for the Laps dare not go to 
the innabited regions yonder. From the North he has come 
to linger in this neighborhood. He has come here to spy, and 
when he does not find more than one inhabitant he will at the 
beginning of summer bring his whole tribe down the streams 
to fish in the lakes here. 

Ahra ran beside the strange tracks which, after having made 
a slight detour into the woods, turned abruptly in straight di¬ 
rection toward his cabin. 

This cabin is low, half-imbedded in the earth, built by an 
open spot at the shore of the calm water below the rapids. In 
the centre of the open stands the storehouse where Ahra keeps 
his pelts, dried fish, salted meat and other stock. It is built on 
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poles as safety against the robber bands of the forest, the 
wolves, the foxes, the weasels and the rats. These often come 
here rummaging and smelling all over, but cannot get hold of 
anything. Many a fox has he caught here in the traps, many 
a wolf and lynx has he tracked from here, hunted and 
killed when they, starving, have roved around in search of 
plunder. 

To judge from the tracks, the Lap has stopped in the open 
place and withdrawn from there, sneaking back behind the 
cabin. There he has left his skis and, on foot, walked around 
the cabin to the storehouse, which he has looked at from all 
sides. 

Ahra had no more the slightest doubt concerning the ob¬ 
ject of the slant-eyed Lap’s travels in this neighborhood and 
what he sought here. It was also clear to him what he had to 
do. If the Lap did not succeed in returning to his tribe, the 
others away yonder would understand that destruction awaited 
them, and therefore not venture here. 

The Lap could not have gone very far, as he, no doubt, had 
left only at noon, for Ahra noticed at once that the ski-tracks 
led over hoar-frost, which already had begun to fall from 
the trees. 

He had made up his mind and prepared for departure. He 
dressed in his cleanest and best hunting suit, put provisions in 
his birch-bark bag and brought forth his best weapons—bow 
and arrows, a hunting knife, a hatchet and a light spear, which 
also could serve him as a ski-staff. Finally, he selected his 
best skis which he only used on long journeys. 

When he now mounted his skis and glided along the 
thicket he felt as when hunting big game—the same excited 
and expectant feeling in his bosom, the same tension in his 
limbs and the same swelling unrest in his blood to get away. 
His eyes were afire, his lips compressed, sharp lines showed 
around his mouth, and in his first ardor he exerted confi¬ 
dently, almost angrily, all his power, as though his prey were 
to be found in the nearest field. 

The tracks of the Lap, which he started to follow imme¬ 
diately, and with which those of the pursuing dog were seen 
to mingle, led above the rapids along the course of the stream 
to the shore of the big lake. 

A short distance above the rapids the Lap had stopped to 
fish. He had cut a hole in the ice near the shore and angled 
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there. He had caught some fish, too, the scoundrel, cleaned it 
and left the scales and entrails on the snow. 

Ahra’s anger was rising. 

“The Lap has been fishing in my water, and, as in mockery, 
has thrown the refuse there. A thief, a noxious animal is he 
who devours the prey that has been trapped by the hunter. 
Perhaps he has done this to spoil my fishing and to drive away 
my luck.” 

This thought gave fresh nourishment to Ahra’s resentment, 
and with powerful strokes he glided back to follow the tracks 
anew, which again led to the shore of the lake, and always in 
the shelter of the woods. He seemed to have entertained a 
certain fear that he was engaged in a wrongful pursuit. 

First at the centre of the bay, where there was a group of 
islands, the tracks changed their former direction and led in 
the shelter of some smaller islands across the bay. After- 
reaching the opposite shore they went straight through the 
woods toward a ridge, whose bare and timberless top was lit 
by the setting sun, while the lower places were already in the 

Unacquainted as he seemed to be with the surroundings, the 
Lap had gone up there to learn the direction of the route and 
to reconnoitre. 

Twilight also prevailed on the mountain top when Ahra 
reached there after having skied through the swampy wood¬ 
land, all the time following the Lap’s trail. The latter, how¬ 
ever, had so long a start that Ahra could no longer hope to 
reach him this evening. He was forced about midnight to go 
to rest in order to move early in the morning. While he was 
looking for a suitable place to sleep, he heard the barking of a 
dog somewhere in the distance. Halli had followed the Lap’s 
trail all day, and had not returned yet. It was probably he 
who growled yonder. Ahra began to make new calculations. 
The dog had not got into a fight, for then there would have 
been a greater noise. Perhaps the Lap had killed him, shot 
Halli before he could attack, or maybe he had pierced him 
with a spear. 

.\hra began to feel low-spirited, as he had not dared to make 
a large fire in his camp, although he was wet through with 
perspiration. And had the Lap now on top of it all killed his 
comrade and friend? 

"Why should I pursue him? Why do I not let him depart 
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in peace and to the devil. What harm has he done me that I 
should hunt him? One ought not to kill a human being. But 
a Lap is not human, he is a dog. An envious fellow who spoils 
the woods and fishing one has a right to annihilate wherever 
found. Perhaps he is also a rich prey. Who knows what rich 
things he is carrying? A good bow, arrows, spear, excellent 
skis. Perhaps gold and silver, for which one can get every¬ 
thing he needs.” 

All Ahra's scruples vanished when Halli, at break of day, 
came to his couch. He had been whipped, and hobbled on 
three legs. 

So soon as it became light enough to see, Ahra started, 
firmly decided to hunt down the stranger, even though it car¬ 
ried him into Lapland. 

The Lap did not seem to have been in a hurry. When he 
had reached the deep forest on the other side of the moun¬ 
tain, he had skied hither and yon, sometimes in long curves, 
but steadily in a northerly direction. Here and there he had 
dug under the snow to see if any lichen grew there. Ah, this 
was, then, his object in coming here. Once he had caught a 
hare, and another time he had shot a woodcock, to judge from 
the remains of the bird. Skilfully had he done all this like a 
fox or a lynx that only by the aid of their scent know at a dis¬ 
tance where their prey is hiding and steal right upon it with¬ 
out making unnecessary detours. A splendid huntsman is the 
Lap, none is his equal in the forest. The denizens of the forest 
fly to meet him, they run after him as surely as they flee from 
others. Envy possessed Ahrq’s mind, and he bit his teeth to¬ 
gether. The consuming envy of the huntsman grieved him, as 
he followed the Lap’s trail, which here took a short cut over 
low meadows and then turned into such thick underwood that 
his big pursuer only with difficulty could push himself 
through. 

From the wooded vale the trail continued to a height on the 
top of which the fugitive had made his fire. Here the Lap had 
intended to spend the night, here were seen plain traces of his 
meeting with the dog. To judge from the evidence he had 
tried to entice the dog with pieces of meat, but when Halli did 
not allow himself to be fooled, the Lap had thrown a big 
stick of wood after him. 

"Halli, my true, my faithful friend, you have not allowed 
yourself to be taken in by the Lap’s tricks, however skilfully 
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he may know how to enchant the animals with his 
looks.” 

When the dog now had returned to his master, the vaga¬ 
bond fled in a hurry. He had, in the greatest haste, abandoned 
his fire and camp. His uneven tracks amused Ahra, it looked 
as if the Lap had tried to fly, so hurriedly had he paddled for¬ 
ward, as when a young weak-winged water-fowl flutteringly 
whips the water without making any headway. 

Ahra now exerted all his power, and only relaxed his speed 
when he noticed that the scared fugitive gradually had calmed 
himself, and had begun to run slower. The Lap had either 
got tired or he had begun to consider his fears exaggerated. 
The tracks were now even again, and the skis had run as 
lightly as if an animal had hastened forward on the drifts. 
Nicely ran the trail on the frozen snow, now along the ridges, 
now through the primeval forest. Sometimes the Lap had, 
for fun, let it drive down the mountain slope, and easily had he 
ascended the most precipitous heights. 

Ahra forgot gradually why he really hunted the stranger— 
forgot that he pursued him to kill him; and he traveled along 
like a wanton boy who, in merry frolics, runs around in the 
woods and quite secure looks for a roguish friend without 
knowing when he will appear from behind a tree trunk or peep 
out from behind a stone. 

Away yonder, at the brink of the ridge, the Lap had on a 
high rock eaten his meal, after which he seemed to have light- 
heartedly skied down the height straight over the dangerous 
precipices without slipping and without using his staff. 

By a long detour Ahra had to run down the same precipice 
in shelter of the trees, and by constantly using his staff. Be¬ 
low the mountain was a steep rock so high that the mightiest 
firs of the wilderness did not reach its top. Ahra had to take 
a roundabout way, but the Lap had leaped clear over the tree 
tops and then disappeared. Had he flown through the air, or 
remained in the trees? 

In vain Ahra searched beneath the rock in the dense pine 
forest, in vain he looked toward the tree tops, and equally in 
vain between the trees. He believed himself bewitched, and 
began to suspect that he had chanced to pursue the veritable 
Son of the Forest, who skis on the earth when it pleases him, 
but as often takes a short cut over the tree tops. Ahra thought 
of returning. 
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But the ski-runner had not stayed in the tree tops, had not 
flown through the air, but reached the earth in a marsh that 
lay so well hidden below the mountain, sheltered by the trees 
that no one could guess its existence before the shore was 
reached. There the Lap had been thrown from the brink of 
the rock without falling. Slightly had he tottered on his 
knees, and his “peski” grazed the snow where its hem had 
made a wheel-like impression. Thereupon he had serenely 
skied forward. 

The pursuer again considered giving up all hunt for such a 
game. Twilight had commenced, but nevertheless he con¬ 
tinued forward. 

The sides of the swamp were steep all around, and there 
seemed to be no exit. The tracks of the Lap led into a sort of 
winding lane, inclosed by mountain walls; but Ahra dis¬ 
covered at last an opening which led into another somewhat 
larger swamp, likewise inclosed by steep wood-covered moun¬ 
tain heights. The evening shades were falling more and more. 
The sun had already sunk behind the mountains, and the 
rocks seemed in the dusky light to rise higher and steeper. 
Ahra did not know this neighborhood, he had never been here 
before. He really did not know where he was, and something 
within him commanded him at last to enter upon his return 
journey. 

Still doubtful about what to do he was gliding forward 
slowly, when he found a hole in the ice in which the Lap again 
had caught fish and cleaned the same. He must just have 
been there, as the thrown-away entrails of the fish had not had 
time to freeze. 

This sight broke the spell and drove the hunter again after 
his prey. It could not be very far away. The place was just 
one that would tempt the fugitive to make the camp for the 

The lakelet was nearly round, and in its centre rose an island 
like a hillock. In its direction the tracks of the Lap were to 
be seen. 

Ahra now tied his dog, and commanded him to be quiet, 
and started in the snelter of the rocks to steal around the lake. 
When he returned, after having walked around the lake, he 
felt sure that the Lap was on the island from which no track 

At this moment a fire gleamed from between the trees on 
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the island. The Lap consequently had no idea that he was 
being pursued. Soon the Are blazed in the green l;)ranches, 
lighting the dense pines of the island and sending straight to¬ 
ward the sky a thick smoke, which, in its lower part, was 
black, but as it rose higher was slightly tinged by the even- 

Ahra pressed himself in strained expectation close to a 
rock. He stood there completely immovable, as only a hun¬ 
ter can when he lies in ambush for game. 

Darkness settled, the evening-red ceased, and the smoke 
could no longer be distinguished, but he saw the fire glimmer 
and heard it crackle when the brands were stirred. 

Once or twice he heard the- Lap hum a song. Then the 
humming ceased. The fire decreased as from a stock fire that 
bums evenly. Ahra heard no sound now except the splashing 
of an occasional water drop falling yonder among the rocks, 
while the stars above him twinkled against the surface of the 
water as against the bottom of a deep well. 

Once more Ahra hesitated about what to do. He felt as 
if something mysterious had frightened him, as if it lay in am¬ 
bush for him and forced him to stand still, and almost keep his 
breath. But when the night grew colder, and the cold was 
biting, and he still saw the fire yonder and imagined the Lap 
in his warm clothing resting on soft pine twigs by the fire, 
anger suddenly mastered him. 

‘ That scoundrel wishes to provoke me, he has come here to 
spy upon me, to mock me and inveigle me into running after 
him. He is an impudent vagabond—a robber who takes the 
game from me and spoils my fishing, and is an abomination to 
my woods.” Ahra grasped his spear, mounted .his skis and 
glided forward in the direction of the fire. 

The Lap was sleeping by the fire and did not notice the ap¬ 
proach of the treacherous foe. Ahra dismounted when he 
reached the island and stole on him with bent body. 

The sleeper was a youth in a “peski” of reindeer skin, 
hemmed with red cloth. At the foot of a pine he rested on his 
back with his hands under his head, while the fire lighted his- 
childish, innocent features. 

Ahra had never seen the holy Son of the Forest, but like this 
he had always imagined him. 

Perhaps he was Nyrikki himself, Tapio’s son, who had come 
here at the command of his father to examine the woods and 
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next winter drive his game here. One must not disturb Ny- 
rikki. One must not hurt him. If he comes in your way, you 
must avoid him- 

The point of his spear, which had been aimed ready for in¬ 
stant attack, was lowered, and Ahra stepped back in order to 
withdraw. Then a twig broke beneath his foot. The sleep¬ 
ing boy awoke, sat upright with a quick movement and rubbed 
the sleep from his eyes. 

Then Ahra lifted his spear and forced it with such power 
into the boy's bosom that it went right through his body and 
nailed the youth to his resting place. 

He did not even have time to cry out—he moaned like a shot 
hare, while the blood spurted from his mouth and nostrils, but 
in the death agony his body twisted itself and sprawled like a 
fish in a fisherman’s gig, whereat the handle of the spear quiv¬ 
ered sa much that he was forced to grasp it with both hands. 

The boy twisted continually in his agony, and shook con¬ 
vulsively the spear and the murderer’s hand, and his whole 
body until his power gradually diminished and finally ceased, 
and he sank down dead. 

But when Ahra wanted to pull out his spear, the point of 
which had penetrated deep into the ground, he felt a shiver 
first in his body, then in his hands, in the spear itself and in the 
body of the murdered man—a shivering fit so violent as nearly 
to tear the clothes off his body. He could not even disen¬ 
tangle his hands from the spear handle. The more he ex¬ 
erted himself the more violently they trembled, and he felt 
himself as thoroughly shaken as if he had been bewitched. 

It is the witchcraft of Lapland that shakes him, its influence 
has entered the murderer’s body from the blood of his victim. 

Then comes his dog, who had broken louse, and jufiips, 
with a dismal whine, up to his master, whereat his hands are 
able to let go of the bewitched spear. 

But the spell was not broken; vengeance was not yet 
satisfied. 

Ahra staggered to his skis at the shore, and skied to the 
edge of the swamp, where he stopped and where the howl of 
the dog from the island reached his ears. 

He wished to cut himself a ski-staff from a young fir, but his 
trembling hand could not hold the ax, then he tried to pull 
out the tree by the roots, but his trembling hands refused to 
serve him. 
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Without a staff Ahra skied homeward in his former tracks. 
But not even in his home was he free from the curses of the 
dead. Whatever weapon or tool he may take—spear, staff, 
bow, ax, oar or fish-spear—always the same shivering fit came 

He must leave his beloved wilderness and go to inhabited 
regions; he must desert his cabin and his storehouse by the 
stream; must leave the game, the forests and the groves and 
all his possessions, leave the paradise he owned to some one 
who,-some time in the future, would chance to come up here 
to live and take possession of them all. 

Arrived at a new settlement, strangers put hoe and spade in 
the hands of Ahra, the quondam free and daring huntsman, 
and these tools he could hold, no trembling prevented 
their use. 

Neither great nor deep are the thoughts that come and go in 
Ahra’s mind. Only this is clear to him, that if he had let the 
Lapland youth, undisturbed, depart his way; if he had not 
attacked Tapio’s son, he would not now dig here in a rocky 
ground. 

For the wilderness has avenged its son, and has banished 
the man who broke its peace. 
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B ate one evening an old knight made his way 
wearily down from a high peak of the Harz 
Mountains into the valley. His name was 
Leuthold, and he had formerly held sway 
over all that tract of country, but he had been 
driven out from his possessions by the su¬ 
perior might of a rich baron, and the usurper 
now lived in the honored ancestral halls, for a glimpse of 
which the aged Leuthold climbed the wooded heights by 
his cottage as long as they were passable, and gazed at 
the two tall towers until the sun set. Then the old man 
went down again into the valley, where he was allowed to live 
unmolested, being considered harmless and powerless, for his 
only heir, a high-spirited young fellow, the hero of many a 
battlefield, had fallen in defense of his father’s hearth. On his 
way home the knight always passed a chapel which he had had 
erected in better days, and where the body of the young lord, 
sleeping his honorable sleep, lay entombed. Then the father 
would kneel before the door of the little building and say a 
Pater Noster for the soul of his dear Sigebald. He did so to¬ 
day also. Then he rose and looked longingly through the 
window, but he could not even see the coffin, for it stood in a 
niche in the wall behind the altar, and immediately after his 

•Translated by Neil Carew, from the German, for Short Stories. 
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son was laid to rest the bereaved father, overcome by his grief, 
had flung the key of the door into the rushing torrent of the 
Bude. He rued it bitterly now, for the poor man lacked 
money to have a new key made for the elaborate lock, and so 
he had cut off himself and his good wife and his niece, Diot- 
wina, who had been Sigebald’s betrothed, from the precious 
remains of their dearest happiness. Never before had his 
longing been so great as on this evening. He gazed at the 
door with passionate yearning. He almost besought it to give 
way, and felt that it must perforce yield to his desire. But it 
stood firm and immovable before him. It would scarcely al¬ 
low the rusted latch to be moved up and down sufficiently to 
to prove the strength with which every part of the brazen 
clamp did its duty. After the old man had tried the door in 
vain for a while he turned away and went back to his cottage, 
shaking his head and with tears in his eyes. 

He found his wife waiting for him with the frugal evening 

“Where is Diotwina?” he asked. 

“She has gone to her room,” replied the dame. “To-day is 
the anniversary of her betrothal to Sigebald, which, as you 
know, she always spends in fasting and solitude.” 

The knight sighed deeply, and was silent a long time. At 
length he asked: 

“How much money have we got laid aside now?” 

“Not quite two gulden.” 

“And the locksmith's price for a new key is-” 

“Three gold gulden.” 

Then the old man fell to sighing again, and looked search- 
ingly around the room. 

“No,” said the dame, “there is nothing more to sell here. 
There is only one thing. The locksmith would gladly give us 
a couple of gulden for it.” 

“You mean that!" exclaimed the old man, looking up at his 
sword, which hung on the wall. His wife nodded in assent. 
But he jumped up indignantly and cried: 

“God forbid I I shall do no more work with the old blade 
in this world, it is true, but it has earned the right to lie in 
honor on my coffin. Sigebald himself, looking down from 
paradise, would scarce forgive me if I parted with the faithful 
old weapon.” 

The dame began to weep behind her wrinkled hand, for she 
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remembered how her dead son had played, as a beautiful, 
merry boy, with the old sword and lisped of future victories. 
Then both the old people became silent, put out their light and 
went to bed. 

Toward midnight the old knight heard strange sounds and 
cries ringing through the valleys. From one of the heights a 
light like a great flame shone through the window of the little 
room. He was about to get up to see what it might be, but 
his wife said: 

“Lie still, husband. I have heard it for a long time, and 
have been praying silently. It is surely some unholy march 
of the Mad Army." 

“H’m!” said Leuthold, “I have often heard the Wild Hunter 
rush past in mighty forests, but this is quite a different thing.” 

“Then it must be witchcraft of some sort,” said his wife. 
“Who knows what may be happening upon the Brocken? I 
beg you to lie still and to curb your curiosity.” 

The old man yielded to his wife’s entreaties, lay quiet and 
prayed softly. But after a while he began again : 

“Wife, some one is riding a horse past our window just as 
our blessed son used to ride.” 

She trembled and urged him with gentle voice to be still. 
But after a little the old man said again; 

“Did you not hear how some one on the mountain called 
out: ‘Wheel 1 Charge!’ It came indistinctly through the storm, 
but shortly before our Sigebald fell he gave just such a cry.” 

“If you wish to kill me with fear and anguish,” said his 
wife, “or to rob me of my reason, keep on with such words. 
It will take very little more.” 

So the old man held his peace and kept his thoughts, which 
were many and strange, in his own breast. The wonderful 
tumult ceased also, or was lost in other valleys, and toward 
morning the old people fell asleep. 

The bright sunlight shone again over the mountains, the 
dame was already seated at her distaff, and the knight was 
going out to hoe and spade his little patch of garden when he 
paused at the door and said: 

"It is wonderful how the riddles and ghostly happenings of 
the night, when once they have forced themselves into a man’s 
brain, refuse to go to rest again. I dreamed until bright day¬ 
light of the harvest festival as we used to celebrate it in hap¬ 
pier days at our old home-” 
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“How strange!” interrupted the dame. “I also dreamed of 
it. The peasants came to the courtyard of the castle with shin¬ 
ing scythes, their wives and daughters bearing their rakes tied 
with many ribbons. The harvest crown shone brilliantly in 
the blue of the bright summer day, and, alas 1 before it walked 
my dear, dear boy as a young child, wound round and round 
with a chain of blue cornflowers, a beautiful wreath like that of 
a bridegroom on his head and a great red flower on his breast. 
And I knew the red flower well.” 

She bowed her head and the knight, to turn her thoughts 
from the death wound of her only son, said: 

“The singing was the most wonderful to me. Even after I 
awoke I still heard the solemn hymn which the band had 
sung, and at this moment I seem to hear it over the mountains, 
coming nearer and nearer down the wooded slope. Indeed, 
now that I open the door the sound seems to come more 
plainly.” 

The dame heard it also, and rose in speechless astonishment 
to step outside the door, leaning on her husband’s arm, to look 
for the cause of the unaccustomed noise, emboldened by the 
cheerful morning beams which gilded the trees and the dewy 
grass under them, but still more emboldened by the reverent 
character of the hymn which came steadily nearer. Shawms 
and reedpipes mingled with the singing. 

As the elderly couple stood at the door of the cottage they 
could see, through the trunks of the beeches, a crowd of peo¬ 
ple with gleaming scythes in their hands; some, however, had 
also naked halberds and spears. 

“Ah, heavens!” cried the dame, “it is not yet harvest-time! 
And why do they come thus with song and rejoicing? See 
how red the morning sun shines on their scythes.” 

“H’m 1 there must have been a grave mowing somewhere,” 
muttered the knight. He knew the red on the bare steel far 
too well to take it, as did his wife, for the reflection of the 
morning sun. 

Meanwhile the peasants had formed a semi-circle around 
the venerable pair, and out from their ranks, between the 
scythes and lances which they brandished as they finished their 
song, stepped Diotwina with radiant face. She went up to 
the astonished couple and said: 

“He who goes early to prayer finds good fruit. Here at the 
edge of the wood these heroes met me, and they wish that 
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you hear the tidings from my lips: They have reconquered 
your castle, the country is free, the oppressor is dead 1” 

The old knight stared around him as if he had again fallen 
into the dreams of the previous night. Then the oldest of the 
armed peasants approached, a venerable graybeard like his 
master, and taking the spade and hoe gently from his hand, he 
placed in their stead an ancient silver staff, inlaid with gold, 
which Leuthold’s forefathers had borne from time imme¬ 
morial, and which had now been recaptured with the other 
family relics. Then the circle of men raised a great shout of 
joy, repeating Diotwina’s words, "The country is free, the 
oppressor is dead 1” over and over, and striking their weapons 
against one another so that they clanked jubilantly. 

"It is all true,” said the old peasant to the still incredulous 
pair. “Your brother’s son, Richard, has returned from the 
crusade, my liege, and has brought these wonderful things to 
pass since yesterday evening, when he first showed himself 
here. He must have known how we all longed for our old 
rightful master, for he spoke to us so that we felt compelled 
to take up scythe and spear for you as if it were a necessary 
act, which had long been decided upon, and even the hesitat¬ 
ing ones among us believed that it could not be otherwise. 
Then the storm bells rang, the battle-fires flared up on the 
mountains, we assembled hastily, and were as hastily organ¬ 
ized in fighting array by the young champion, and marvel¬ 
ously inspired by his speech. We swarmed up and down 
through the valleys wherever the baron’s retainers were to be 
seen. Finally we stormed the castle, and the baron, in des¬ 
peration, fell on his sword. The young conqueror led us to¬ 
ward you until we had nearly reached here, then he galloped 
back to the castle to make ready for your reception. If you 
will be pleased to let us escort you thither, we have with us 
three gentle, well-broken horses from your own stables for 
you and our noble lady and the gracious damsel Diotwina.” 

The old nobleman blessed his brave, faithful people with 
wide, outstretched arms. The horses were led forth, the three 
were lifted into the saddles and the journey to the castle was 
begun amid great rejoicing. 

"The old peasant walked beside his master’s horse and told 
of the night’s battle and the marvelous feats of Richard. As 
Leuthold heard with ever-increasing wonder and admiration 
the many divers instances of his nephew’s magnanimity, gen- 
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eralship and heroism, his noble heart was so overflowing with 
grateful enthusiasm that he cried out loudly, so that the whole 
band heard: 

“Now, by my knightly troth and honor, I swear that our 
brave deliverer shall have the most precious thing that I know 
upon this earth, and that is, my fair niece Diotwina! She 
is hereby betrothed to him before God and man!” 

He had stretched out his right hand toward heaven as if 
taking a solemn oath. The procession halted in amazement 
and looked at the impetuous old man, but his wife was deathly 
pale, and at length she said sadly: 

"Husband, husband, what have you done? How can this 
fatal rashness be found with hair so white? Look around you 
and see where we stand. Yonder is the chapel within which 
our only son sleeps, and you have just annulled Diotwina’s 
solemn vow to live and die the pure betrothed of our Sigebald. 
Which oath shall now be broken? Hers or yours?” 

The old knight’s head sank upon his breast and he sighed: 

“It is ever thus! Heaven confers its most precious gifts and 
man in his unbridled delight uses them to his ruin 1” 

The whole band regarded their distressed master sorrow¬ 
fully. Then Diotwina opened her lovely lips in a smile like 
that of an angel, and said: 

“Father and mother, do not grieve. I think our oaths are 
not so conflicting as you imagine.” 

And, turning toward the old peasant, she continued: 

“How do you know that your leader of last night was 
Richard?” 

“In God’s name, gracious lady, who else could it be?” re¬ 
plied the old man. “He wore the colors of our master’s house 
and its arms were on his scarf and shield. Even his speech 
and manner and way of riding were like our lord’s. And he 
cried out the family name as a mighty battle-cry every time 
that he charged the enemy’s ranks. Indeed, he told us that 
we were fighting under a shoot of the true stock. Who, then, 
could it have been but Sir Richard? Though, in truth, no one 
saw his features, for he kept his visor down.” 

“Then let me tell what happened to me last night,” said 
Diotwina in a clear voice, “and give careful heed to what I say, 
for I speak the pure truth as a pure maiden should. I stood at 
my window and my tears fell upon a beautiful myrtle bush 
which in former happy days I had intended for my bridal 
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wreath. Now it had reached the fullness of its beauty, but the 
feast which it should have graced was never to be. I was 
interrupted in this and other like thoughts by a slight noise 
outside the door of my room. 1 could distinctly hear some 
one coming up the little stairway with soft, light steps, but 
with clanking spurs, and, as father and mother had long since 
gone to bed, I was afraid. Then the door was pushed half¬ 
open and an arm incased in steel was thrust inside my room, 
holding a scarf which I had embroidered for my betrothed and 
which was laid in the coffin with him. Then Sigebald's voice 
said: 

" ‘It is I. May I come in without frightening you to death?' 

" ‘In God’s name 1’ I cried, trembling with fear and hope. 

“Then the pale youth stepped slowly and gravely into the 
room, clad in armor, with raised.visor. I knew the dear feat¬ 
ures well, but yet I had not the courage to gaze straight into 
his helmet, so I do not know whether his eyes were fixed and 
hollow, like those of a corpse, or glowing with tender love as 
they were in life. 

“ ‘Do you still need the myrtle for your marriage day?' he 
asked me kindly. 

“I shook my head. 

“ ‘Nevermore, truly?’ 

“I shook my head again. 

“ ‘Then,’ he begged coaxingly, gentle and true-hearted as 
he ever was in life, ‘weave me a wreath of victory of it, my 
dear little bride. For, see, it is permitted me to accomplish 
the work of revenge and deliverance in this pale, earthly form, 
and when it is again laid in its coffin it will take the wreath of 
victory with it.’ 

“I bound and bound deftly and twined all the blossoms into 
a beautiful wreath. My betrothed stood, silent and patient, 
at the door. When I had finished he knelt before me, I set the 
wreath on his helmet and he rose, saying; 

“ ‘Do not be alarmed, dear love, if you hear the din of bat¬ 
tle in the valleys. God has given the victory into my hand.’ 

“And then he took leave of me, so sweetly that all my fear 
vanished, and I had to smile after him as I used to do when he 
left me for a merry joust. Only when I heard him gallop 
away on his horse so fast and so eagerly into the night did the 
terror come over me again. 

“Now you know who your deliverer was, dear, faithful peo- 
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pie, arid if you will open the chapel and the coffin, as I pray 
you to do, the yictor's wreath Ori the helmet of my betrothed 
will bear testimony to the truths of my words.” 

The people looked at one aisc^h^r in doubt and silence. The 
suspfcion ros^ in many minds' Aat Diotwina’s brain had been 
afferted by th^Uvonderful events of the night, and perhaps also 
by a^terrible^feam-j but when they recalled how calmly she 
hacfcome oi|i-.of the cotta^*to meet them at the edge of the 
wQpd there :^s no4onger^6hvfor this idea, and, indeed,* the 


plants re^aembeted t hat tii^r leader, after he had assembled 
them, had43een missing fbt a ^ace, and had-returned with a 
beautiful wreath crowning his helmet. So it was done as Diot- 
vma begged. The chapel was Opened and the dame, who was 
^^ubtful ^ether the bones of her precious dead ought to be 
exposedi^o vie>^o audaciously, was satisfied by the peasants’ 
' promise to ke^ guar^?^ thff tomb until the door and lock 
/were made fast again.-^ Bfit ^en it was seen what powerful 
resist^ce tli^ rusted ^ered, belief in the apparition 

seeu^ crushed to de^th in ^xery heart by the weight of the 
mafirisil A^^orld. Only; Diotwina smiled confidently and 
a\vaited the"proof of her words. 

Hack rpHed the cover of the coffin, and there, writh a smile 
upon hisdips, lay the yQiing hero in full armor, the visor raised 
and upori his head^the wreath of victory made of the myrtle 
bush of his betrb^edl ^en all sanl< upon their knees and 


praised God. 0 4^ 

Diotwina found her happiness in fulfilling her own and her 
uncle’s vow. She remained the faithful betrothed of her knight 
until the day of her death, living in a little cottage near the 
chapel. When Richard really did come home many years 
later, and came into the property, which the old people had left 
to him with their blessing, he enlarged the little house to a 
beautiful nunnery, under whose protection Sigebald’s chapel 
was long revered as a place of sanctity and an object of many 
pilgrimages. 
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By Charles Frederick Holder 


HE first snowflakes of winter were drift¬ 
ing down into London streets, gathering 
timidly in little groups, scurrying around 
comers at the slightest bidding of the 
night wind and contrasting strangely 
with the dark, murky atmosphere. The 
storm, the inclement night, rendered the interiors of the great 
city more cheerful and inviting, and in all London no fire¬ 
place crackled forth a louder welcome, no room gave evi¬ 
dence of greater cheer, than did the snug dining-room of the 
old Gridiron Inn on this very night in the year of Her 
Majesty 1889. It was still early. There was half an hour, ac¬ 
cording to the tall clock, before all the guests were due. 
Trevelyan and De Force were the first comers, and the 
former was standing in front of the blazing fire, back to it, 
with hands behind him, grasping the grateful warmth, while 
the latter sat in his accustomed seat, the tall, old-fashioned 
settle that fitted fairly into the huge place, watching the em¬ 
bers with eager fancy. 

“I hope Sir John will not fail us to-night,” said De Force. 

“No fear of that,” replied Trevelyan. “He told me only 
yesterday that he was inspired by your story of John Drury 
and his detail, who, by the way, has mysteriously disap¬ 
peared—murdered, it is feared, by the Parsees—and is going 
to bring a story-teller himself.” 

“Good!” responded De Force. “I shall enjoy it of all 
things. In my business we are always hearing impossible 
stories of people whose object in life seems to be to convince 
us that they are true when it might just as well serve their 
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purpose to acknowledge that they were fiction of the basest 
sort. Why, this very day I had a caller who unfolded a story 
so preposterous, yet so clever, that while I rejected the story 
I invited him to join ns this evening, thinking that it would 
please you. I cannot use the story, as we make the claim 
that we publish in our magazine nothing but facts; but I shall 
give him a letter to Ruthvern, who will buy it with avidity. 
Here he is now,” as a servant announced, “Mr. Holtonia.” 

Following the announcement a tall, dark-haired man, not 
over forty, with a perceptible limp, walked in, and was cor¬ 
dially greeted by De Force and introduced to Trevelyan. He 
did not appear like the conventional writer, and it was a mys¬ 
tery to his listeners why he was desirous to sell an article to 
the magazine, when he mentioned in the course of his remarks 
that he was in London for the purpose of buying several 
steamers to extend a transportation line from South America 
to England. It was certainly an anomaly—a possible million¬ 
aire selling magazine articles. 

McLise and Herndon now joined the group, and a few 
moments later Sir John Lennox was warmly greeted. 

“I must apologize for my guest, gentlemen,” he said, “who 
possibly may be ten or fifteen minutes late, as, at my request, 
he has gone to the South Kensington Museum for some 
specimens with which he will illustrate the remarkable story 
he will relate. It is a state secret,” added the scientist, “but 
he has made a marvelous discovery, no less than that certain 
animals not only converse but have a written language. His 
first announcement in public will be made at our dinner to¬ 
night,” and the genial face of the enthusiastic nobleman 
beamed with satisfaction. “I have arranged to have him 
present the wonderful discovery and the evidence before the 
Royal Society to-morrow.” 

“Animals that write, etc., eh? Bless niy soul!” said Hern¬ 
don. “What will we have next? We have the praying 
mantis, the ant that eonverts itself into a bottle, fishes which 
Iqave the water to eat, shells which Humboldt tells us make 
music, and now Sir John is going to have them write letters 
and play on the typewriter. Well, well I” 

Just here Sir John started up to meet a newcomer, a thin¬ 
faced young man with reddish hair, slightly bald. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “permit me to present Professor 
Meltonberg.^f Jenna.” 
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The young naturalist was accorded a cordial welcome, and 
soon after, the party being complete, they gathered about the 
table and discussed the menu for which the inn had been 
celebrated for nearly half a century. Finally the table was 
cleared, and with decanters of famous old port and cigars be¬ 
fore them, the distinguished company turned their thoughts 
to the object of the dinners. 

“In observance of our custom,” began Sir John, “to meet 
once in three months and relate the strangest incident that 
has occurred in the interval, I am happy to say that our 
friend. Professor Meltonberg, has consented to relate to 
you, as he has confided to me, his remarkable experiences 
in South America.” 

“Ah, South America, you say?” rejoined Mr. Holtonia. “It 
is my home; I shall enjoy this especially.” 

"Gentlemen,” continued Sir John, rising and holding his 
glass so that the bright light played upon its rich tints and 
tones, “I give you the health of our guest. Professor Melton¬ 
berg.” 

The toast was drunk standing and as the members resumed 
their seats the naturalist responded. That he was aroused to 
the full import of his discovery appeared evident. He stood 
very erect, his head thrown back, his eyes raised above the 
heads of the company, his right hand thrust into his coat. 

When he spoke it was with perfect confidence tinctured 
with what might have been termed just a suggestion of 
condescension, which in justice to himself, it should be said, 
was by no means offensive. “I must first thank the honor¬ 
able company,” said the Professor, “for affording me this 
opportunity to present a discovery that will astonish the 
civilized world. Soon after my graduation from Jenna,” he 
continued, “I decided to make biology my life study. I had 
paid particular attention to it and my tastes ran in that direc¬ 
tion. Indeed fortune favored me, as not long after leaving 
the university, I was offered the position of assistant natur¬ 
alist of an expedition to South America, which I- at once 
accepted. I had always been particularly interested in the 
expression of the emotions of animals so vigorously described 
by Sir John in his well-known work, and I determined to 
make a study of the vocal organs of animals with a view to 
the possible discovery of their language. I had heard the 
voice of a whale; made elaborate studies of the sounds ut- 
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tered by insects and secured tliem in tlie phonograph. I 
spent weeks listening to the notes of birds and chronicled 
over twenty fishes which utter sounds; but one day when 
near the river Scara-” 

"Ah, the Scara!” interjected Mr. Holtonia. 

“I made,” continued the Professor, not noticing the inter¬ 
ruption, “the discovery of my life. The locality was famous 
for ants—to my mind the most intelligent of all animals—and 
it so happened that I had paid particular' attention to these 
insects and had demonstrated by many experiments that they 
have a perfect sign language. I had watched the agricultural 
ant of Texas when planting its farm and storing grain; had 
spent weeks in studying the edible ants of the Garden of 
the Gods, where certain ones are set apart as bottles and 
filled with honey and ordered by their masters to hang in dark 
cellars until the honey is needed. I had gone to war with 
various ant armies, watched the soldiers, workers, kings and 
queens; seen them marshal their forces and perform mar¬ 
vels of engineering feats by building bridges to cross streams, 
arcades of great leng;th for protection against the sun and 
various enemies. In a word, I was prepared for the mar¬ 
velous discovery I was to make. 

“There was on the river Scara,” continued the naturalist, 
“one species of ant known as the umbrella ant. .You may 
see them passing through the forest in large lines—armies 
if you will—each ant bearing aloft a leaf which hangs over 
its head like an umbrella. It was a fascinating spectacle to 
me and I passed hours in examining and experimenting with 
them. I robbed them of their umbrellas and gave them others 
and tried various experiments. 

“One day as I was watching a large army passing, the 
sun burst through the leaves of the Hanes and I caugnt a 
glimpse of a strange mark upon the leaf that an ant was 
carrying." 

“Good heavens, man!” cried Mr. Holtonia, starting so 
violently that he tipped over a glass of the priceless port that 
went streaming across the table, leaving a rich ruby stain. 
“Why, sir,” he began, "I-” 

“Pardon me,” said Sir John to Mr. Holtonia, smiling, “but 
doubtless you are unaware of a rule we have at these dinners, 
which is, that no member nor guest shall in any way express 
surprise or interrupt tlie recital of a story.” The others nod- 
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dec! and glanced at tlie guest, who seemed to be profoundly 
excited. 

“As I was saying,” continued the Professor with just the 
trace of hauteur in his well-modulated voice, “I noticed a 
mark on the leaf. I took it from the mandibles of the ant and, 
to my amazement, saw that it was a perfect letter P.” 

Mr. Holtonia again started in an extraordinary way, then 
recovered himself, though puffing so violently upon his cigar 
that he seemed to gradually disappear in the smoke. - 

“I, of course, thought it a singular coincidence,” said the 
Professor; “but taking another leaf I found that it, too, bore 
a P, cut as carefully as-” 

“May I not say a word to this gentleman?” asked Mr. 
Holtonia, greatly agitated, turning to Sir John. 

“It is against the rule,” the latter replied briefly. 

“You may imagine my sensation,” the Professor continued, 
glancing sternly at the other guest, “as I took from these 
ants as they passed twenty leaves with the letter P punctured 
in each. It, of course, might be a mistake—some remarkable 
growth might have occasioned it, I at first thought; but this 
doubt was dissipated when I took from a passing ant some 
moments later a leaf bearing the letter L. Then it was that 
I almost fainted with joy. I saw that I had discovered that 
ants have a written language. They were bearing a message 
from some king or queen, some gre4t scholar among ants, 
and I had intercepted it. In twenty minutes I secured four 
L’s, then came an E as perfect as though made by man.” 

“I should say so,” laughed the irrepressible Mr, Holtonia. 

“Pardon me,’’ said Sir John, with just a slight flush of an¬ 
noyance on his face, that so remarkable a scientific announce¬ 
ment should be repeatedly interrupted. 

“But this is blasted nonsense, you know,” persisted Mr. 
Holtonia. “Why, I-” 

“I must insist on the rule,” said Sir John. 

“In the next twenty minutes,” continued the naturalist 
now glaring at the South American, “I took from the passing 
ants five H’s, six D’s, and in the course of two hours a series 
of N's, E’s and S’s—each letter came in a series. In other 
words, perhaps a thousand ants would pass without any 
mark; then there would be a group of letters, then a thousand 
or more would go by, and another group would appear. 

“As I took them from the ants I placed them in my note- 
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book and I have the pleasure of exhibiting them to you 
to-night.” 

Opening a book the Professor displayed the little pieces of 
leaf with their punctured letters, all carefully classified and 
numbered, in groups and series. 

“You will notice,” he said, “that it forms a word, ‘Plehdnes,’ 
which, I am confident, is a word in the written language of 
ants. ‘Pleh’ is the root. I shall spend the next few months 
in working out this remarkable language, the results of which 
will be issued in my forthcoming book on the written lan¬ 
guage of ants,” and the Professor bowed and, with another 
severe glance at Mr. Holtonia, thanked his listeners for their 
kind attention. 

The moment.he had concluded, and while the applause was 
yet ringing in his ears, Mr. Holtonia rose from his seat, 
darted around the table, and seized the astonished Professor 
by the hand and shook it vigorously, then clapped him on 
the back excitedly. 

“My dear sir,” he began, “you have saved my life. You 
are the man I have been seeking for two years. This is a 
miracle, and I am almost tempted not to disclose it, but it is 
too good,” and Mr. Holtonia laughed long and loudly. “My 
dear man,” he then continued, “you have saved my life; but 
your theory of the ant language is all a rriistake. I regret to 
say it, but I sent you the letters myself.” 

“You sent them!” exclaimed the indignant Professor; “you 
are mad, sirl” 

“What say you?” said the South American, turning to 
De Force. 

“ I am dumfounded,” the latter replied. “As you. Sir 
John,” added De Force, “introduced your friend’s story, I 
will now relate mine. Mr. Holtonia called upon me last week 
and requested me to purchase an article which he read to me, 
assuring me that it was fact, not fiction. It was so prepos¬ 
terous, so out of reason, that I rejected it; but hg very kindly 
consented to relate the story to the club to-night. Singularly, 
it appears to find corroboration in the remarkable recital we 
have just listened to. Mr. Holtonia,” turning to that gentle¬ 
man, “will you now relate your experience?” 

“I trust. Professor,” began Mr. Holtonia, addressing the 
naturalist, “that you will pardon me for my laughing. I at¬ 
tempted to interrupt you so that you would not commit your- 
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self to your theory; but, as you see, the rule of the club pre¬ 
vented me from fully announcing myself. But to come to the 
point, you have saved my life through a very natural mis¬ 
take. After you had made your observations you left for down 
the river, first instructing a native to follow up the ant army. 
Did you not?” 

“Yes,” replied the amazed naturalist. 

“Well, if you had waited at El Toro a few days we would 
have met, as I arrived there with the Indian three days after 
you had sailed. I am, as I have said, in the transportation 
business, and in the course of a hunting trip I found myself 
one day in the forest bewildered and lost. I had become com¬ 
pletely turned around, and was walking into instead of out 
of the forest. I wandered about all night, and finally when 
near morning, in trying to swing myself around a large trunk 
I tipped it so that it fell upon me and held me firmly by the 
legs. The pain was intolerable at first, and I must have 
fainted. When I recovered, I found that all sensation had 
left my limbs, and I realized that I was imprisoned without 
hope of rescue. I had food in my bag which would last sev¬ 
eral days, while rain poured down almost incessantly. 

“I will not weary you with a detail of the horrors of my 
situation or my sensations, but in my desperation, after e.x- 
hausting every attempt to escape, the wild scheme of com¬ 
municating by means of the countless ants, which were pass¬ 
ing by me, was conceived, and I forthwith put the plan into 
execution. I had with me a pair of punchers used in stamp¬ 
ing leaf tobacco and several letters. I had heard that there 
was an insect collector in the neighborhood, and that the 
natives were collecting insects to sell to some white man, and 
the thought came into my despairing brain that 1 might pos¬ 
sibly communicate with him. The umbrella ants were now 
passing over the tree, not a foot from me, in a vast army, and 
as they went on I carefully clipped the leaves, first with one 
letter, then another, letting them go in groups until I had 
used eight letters—those described by the Professor. If you 
will read backward that which he believed to be an ant word, 
you will find my message.” 

Sir John took a pencil and wrote the word backward. It 
read, “Send help.” The root “Pleh” was “help” backward. 
The German naturalist fairly gasped as he saw it, and his face 
was as pale as Sir John’s was red. 
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"But how came the message to be reversed?” he asked. 

"I repeated this time and again,” said Mr. Holtonia; “but 
when the ants reached you they had probably turned and 
were walking in the opposite direction, so you read my mes¬ 
sage backward; hence the mistake. The native you sent to 
follow the ants up did so, and discovered the source and re¬ 
leased me. One of my objects in visiting London,” added the 
narrator, “was to secure the publication of my strange expe¬ 
rience that I might discover my liberator. It was through 
Mr. De Force that I am both discouraged and delighted. He 
rejected my story as palpable fiction, but finally brings me 
face to face with the object of my search. My dear sir, per¬ 
mit me again to thank you,” but the enthusiastic biologist of 
Jenna was too overcome to respond. 





THE DREAM SHIP* 

By Rouert W. Sise 


T ' HE good ship John Storrow, of Bath, Me., rolled heavily 
on the under-run of the long equatorial swell, and the 
first mate, a burly, red-faced Englishman, with his back 
against the taffrail, chewed tobacco and cursed the weather 
with every roll. For eight days no breath of air had filled the 
vessel’s sails, to steady her on the bosom of that heavy, greasy 
swell, or help her on her way. The hot tropical sunlight 
poufed down on her shadeless decks, bringing the pitch bub¬ 
bling up from between her seams, and making the whole ship 
like a burning furnace, and the watch skulked under the bul¬ 
warks and the break of the poop, trying to find some place 
out of the reach of the scorching ra>s. Aloft nearly every¬ 
thing was brailed up to take the strain from the sticks, but 
the ropes and blocks and even the spars themselves kept up 
'Written for Short Stories. Illustrations by E. Murray McKay. 
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the hoarse, maddening chorus, which had lasted since the ship 
first ran into the doldrums. Even under the little awning 
which was stretched across the quarter-deck there was no com¬ 
fort, and the perspiration stood in beads on the necks and faces 
of the man at the wheel and the first mate. 

“A life on the hocean wave, 

A 'ome on the rollin' deep," 

quoted the first mate with scholarly sarcasm. “Oo wouldn’t 
be a jolly sailorman, and spend his life a-tumblin’ about a-top 
of a bloody old beast like this shippie?” 

The man at the wheel found himself unable to answer the 
question, but he grinned from policy, and spun the wheel three 
spokes to starboard and back again. The first mate, for want 
of something better to do, cursed the weather again, and 
squirted a stream of tobacco juice at a shark, which was 
skirmishing about under the counter. 

The cabin skylight was wide open, and up from below came 
a heavy, reverberating snore that rose and fell with the roll of 
the vessel, and made the baking air seem even more oppressive 
by its aggravating insistency. 

"Old man’s asleep,” snarled the mate to himself, ’’dreamin’ 
o' green fields and pastures noo. ’Appy old man. When he 
wakes up and finds where he really is, he’ll be so blazin’ mad 
he’ll turn this old packet inside out.” 

The sleeper’s snores became broken and convulsive. There 
was a gasp, a gurgle and a thump, and the tramp of a pair of 
heavy boots on the companion stairs. The mate straightened 
up, and began pacing the deck, as a lantern-jawed face, framed 
in a bristle of black, upstanding hair, was thrust through the 
companionway, and the Captain sprang on the deck with his 
little, black, deepset eyes blazing with excitement. 

“Here, Mr. Stebbins!” he shouted in a voice that brought 
every man on deck to his feet in an instant, “have th? long 
boat cleared and lowered.” 

If the mate had received an order to drop anchor into the 
fathomless depths below he could not have been taken more 
flat aback. His jaw dropped, and for a second he stood mo¬ 
tionless, staring at the Captain, his mind vainly trying to 
grapple with the situation. In this he was quickly aided by 
the Captain, who sprang toward him, his fists clenched and his 
face working, as he shrieked out: 




“What are ye standing there for, with your mouth open, 
you Egyptian mummy? Didn’t you hear me? Get that boat 


overboard in a hurry, and have grub and water put into her. 
Come to the cabin when she’s ready,” and the Captain plunged 
down through the companionway again, leaving the mate lean- 
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ing against the rail and gasping for breath. For a moment his 
mental paralysis was complete, and then, remembering that 
he was a mate, and that as such it was his privilege and 
bounden duty to pass his troubles on to his fellow-men, he 
sprang to the break of the poop. 

“Here, you swine 1” he roared to the seamen in the waist, 
"get that truck out of the long boat, and jump, or I'll be among 
you and tan your hides." and he sent a volley of brilliant 
pyrotechnics of profanity blazing after the order. The men 
sprang to obey, and the mate followed them up, driving them 
to their work with fists and feet, until the protesting pigs and 
hens had been evicted from their quarters in the boat and she 
was towing alongside with the ship’s “doctor” putting water 
and provisions into her. Then Mr. Stebbins wiped his per¬ 
spiring brow and betook himself to the cabin, where he found 
his superior officer bending over the great chart of the North 
Atlantic, which was spread out on the table. 

“Look here, Stebbins.” he said, with the anger all gone from 
his voice, which, nevertheless, shook with excitement, “there's 
a ship there,” and he placed a trembling finger on a spot on 
the chart a short distance from the place where the prickings 
of the John Storrow's course ended. 

“A ship?” said the mate, vagpiely, “aye?” 

“A wreck,” answered the Captain sharply, “I seed her.” 

"Seed her?” exclaimed Mr. Stebbins. "He seed her,” he 
repeated, half to himself. He sat down opposite the Captain 
and nibbed his hand across his forehead. It was too much for 
him. 

"Yes; I seed her,” answered the Captain excitedly, “plain 
as I see you now, sloppin’ about on the swell with ne'er a stick 
in her. and read the name on her counter. King Philip, Salem. 
My Gawd, man !” he shrieked, leaning across the table with 
his eyes glowing like live coals, "do you know what ship that 
is? It's mv brother's, and he's dying aboard of her for want 

The mate gazed up at him vacantly. "I don’t know as I just 
understand," he said slowly. 

"Look ye.’’ said the Captain impatiently. " ’twas in a dream I 
seed her. I was asleep on the transom yonder, and I dreamed 
I could look down and see the ship, and somehow, I dunno 
how, I could tell just where she was. sheer hulk, with her 
masts gone close to the deck, and ne’er a spar about her any- 
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where. And there was dead men about her decks, a score and 
more, and only two alive. And one of ’em was my brother, 
leaning against the stump of the mizzen, and dying—dying, 
do you hear?” he shrieked, his voice rising to a high, throaty 
crow, and his hands beating nervously on the table, “and we 
a-sitting here and doing nothing.” 

Mr. Stebbins coughed diplomatically and rubbed his chin, 
as he shifted his eyes about the cabin, and finally let them rest 
on the Captain’s face. 

“An’ what would you propose that we a-do, Cap’n Styles?” 
he asked slowly. 

The Captain brought his clenched fist down on the table 
with a crash. 

“Do?” he shouted, “do? Go after him, you swab. What 
in thunder do you suppose 1 had that boat lowered for? You’re 
going to take her and find that ship.” 

The mate shut his lips. 

“I’ll be-” he began, and then stopped. 

The Captain was standing with his clenched fists resting on 
the table, and his head pushed forward and a little downward. 
His fierce, intent gaze rested on the mate’s face as though it 
would pierce into his soul, and Mr. Stebbins stopped because 
he knew Captain Ezra Styles. He recalled the first day out, 
when the half-drunken crew had all but mutinied, and had had 
the upper hand of him, bully that he was. The Captain had 
looked as he looked now when he went down among the 
threatening ruffians, and, felling the ringleader with a single 
blow from a belaying pin, had driven them before him to their 
tasks like sheep. The mate had no mind to have the expe¬ 
rience repeated with himself, so he stopped what he had half 
said, and shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“All right,” he said, after a short pause, “I’ll go.” 

“Of course you’ll go,” said the Captain shortly. “Xow, 
lookee here.” he went on, eagerly turning again to the chart 
with a pair of parallel rulers and dividers, “here she is, not 
niore’n ten mile, sou’-sou'east. We could a’most see her from 
the masthead if she warn’t so low in the water. You ought 
to reach her by sundown easy, an’ I’ll burn flares all night, so 
you won’t have no trouble findin’ the ship again. There won’t 
be no wind before mornin’, anyhow, an’ if there is I’ll keep 
along on that course an’ pick you up. Take some blue lights 
with you, so’t I can find you easy.” 
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I'he Captain spoke quickly, confidently and logically, and 
the mate stared at him open-mouthed. 

“Loony—plum loony,” was his mental comment. Then he 
made a last appeal. "Lookee here, Cap’n Styles’,” he said, 
"how'd I know there’s any ship there? You only a-dreamed it.” 

“She is there,” answered the Captain, “I seed her.” 

“Well, s'pos’n’ she is, how much of a show ’ave I got to find 
her?” 

“By Gawd, man 1 you’ve got to find her,” answered Captain 
Styles fiercely. “Overboard you go, an’ you don’t come 
aboard this packet again till you come back with them men. 
Now start, for there’s no time to lose.” 

The burly Englishman gave a growl of protest and then 
heaved himself slowly up out of his chair and made his way 
on deck, the Captain following. In a short time the boat was 
manned, and with the mate and steward in the stern sheets, 
pushed off from the side. 

It was cruel work handling the fifteen-foot sweeps under 
that burning sun, and the men growled and swore to them¬ 
selves as they sweated at their work, but the mate was too 
far gone to take any notice of it. He was beyond bullying, 
almost beyond profanity. 

“Where are we a-goin’?” he said in reply to a question by the 
steward. “Coin’ out a-rowin’ for our bloomin’ ’ealth. Coin’ 
out to get a lovely coat o’ tan for our complexions. Give way 
there, me jolly sailormen, wot in ’ell are ye growlin’ about;' 
Ain’t ye havin’ all the fun o’ rowin’? Give way, there!” 

On board the John Storrow the Captain leaned on the rail 
and watched the boat until it had faded from sight away in 
the southeast. Then he went below, and began pacing the 
cabin, up and down, up and down, while on deck the second 
mate and the rest of the crew wondered what it all meant, 
although none of them dared question the “old man” in his 
present mood. Toward sundown the Captain came on deck 
again and sent a man to the masthead with a powerful glass to 
look for the boat. He had been there only a few moments 
when he hailed the deck. 

“Boat a-comin’, sir,” he called. 

With a sharp exclamation the Captain sprang to the rail, 
and swept the sea to the southeast with his glass, but the boat 
was too far away to be seen from that elevation. 

“Masthead, there!" he hailed. 
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"Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Any one in the boat beside the crew?” 

“Can’t tell yet, sir; she be too far.” 

The Captain paced the length of the quarter-deck a dozen 
times, and then hailed again : 

“Masthead, there! Can you make them out yet?” 

The man took a long and careful look through his glass and 
then answered decidedly: 

“Only the crew aboard, sir. I can count ’em now.” 

Styles gave a savage snarl, and springing to the shrouds 
trained his glass in the direction from which the boat was 
coming. He could see her now, and in a few minutes it was 
perfectly plain, even to him, that there were no more men in 
her than when she left the ship. On she came, o’er the long, 
gently-heaving swell, and as soon as she was within earshot he 
hailed her. 

“Ahoy, there, Mr. Stebbins!” he shouted, and his voice rang 
out like the crack of a whip. 

The mate stood up in the stern sheets and put his hand to 
his mouth. 

“There warn’t no ship,” he bawled. 

The Captain uttered a curse, and sprang down the compan¬ 
ionway. In a moment he was on deck again, and walked to 
the rail as the boat came up. 

“Look here 1” he cried fiercely, “didn’t I tell you not to come 
back without them men?” 

The mate did not raise his eyes to the deck. 

“I can’t help that,” he answered surlily. “There warn’t no 
ship, and so I couldn’t bring back no men. I warn’t goin’ 
a-rowin’ about all night on a damned wild-goose chase. Boat 
yer oars, there!” 

The oars rattled inboard onto the thwarts, and the boat 
swung alongside, but as she did so the Captain swung himself 
into the main channels, holding on by his left hand, and with 
a cocked revolver in his right. 

“I’ll shoot the first man that tries to get out o’ that boat,” 
he said in a low, harsh voice. “I mean that; don't ye lift a hand, 
not one of ye. Now, Mr. Stebbins,” he went on, “I told ye 
that ship was ten mile to the southeast. You couldn’t a-rowed 
more than five mile, or you wouldn’t a-been here now. Now, 
you go back, an’ don’t you show yourself again without ’em. 
J mean just that. If you try this again I’ll shoot you when 
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you come alongside, so you can take your choice ; either find 
’em, starve to death or be shot. Now shove off.” 

The mate cowered in the stern sheets. 

"For Gawd’s sake, Cap'n," he cried, " 'ow can I find 'em 
when they ain’t there?" 

"They are there," answered the Captain. "Shove off,” and 
the man at the bow oar shoved off. 

Heavily, and with ugly mutterings, the men bent to the 
oars again, and the boat moved slowly away over the water. 
As the Captain had judged, the mate had gone only four or 
five miles on the first trip, but four or five miles and back 
again in that temperature and under that burning sun w’as a 
heart-breaking pull. 

The sun was cutting the western horizon now, and what lit¬ 
tle coolness ever comes in the tropics would soon be at hand. 
Nevertheless, the task was little enough to their liking, for 
although the average Jacky is superstitious and imaginative 
enough, it is only in the abstract, and the idea of spending the 
night, and possibly the next day, in an open boat, rowing 
about to satisfy the vagaries of another man’s imagination, did 
not appeal to the seamen, the steward or the first mate. The 
latter was pretty well cowed by his latest encounter with the 
Captain, who, he was convinced, meant every word he said. 

"Wot are we a-goin’ to do with such a blarsted loony as 
that?” he asked the steward plaintively, when they were well 
out of earshot. ’’ ’Ere we are, and there ’e is, an’ hif we comes 
back without them blessed spookies, wot isn’t and never was, 
we’ll get filled plum full o’ lead for not doin’ wot we couldn’t 
a-did.” 

The steward allowed that this somewhat involved statement 
of the case hit the bullseye of truth accurately in the centre, 
and bit off a fresh chew of tobacco, afterward offering the plug 
to the mate, who savagely declined it. The steward was more 
or less of a philosopher in his way, and was not much of a 
comfort to the mate in his dilemma. Fur about twenty min¬ 
utes there was silence, the mate sitting sullenly w'ith his chin 
in his hands, and the steward chewing contentedly, and sing¬ 
ing softly, "Shall We Gather at the River," as he watched 
the sun drop behind the horizon, and the quick tropical dark¬ 
ness settled down over the sea. 

Then the mate 1)rokc out again fiercelv: 

"1 won’t do it. steward, damned if I will. The old man’s a 
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bloody loony, if ever there was one. 'E ain’t fit to sail a ship, 
an’ I’ll go aboard an’ take the ship to port myself," and he 
shook his fist toward the red portlight of the John Storrow, 
dimly discernible through the darkness astern. 

“Yes, you will,” said the steward ironically. “I think I can 
see yer doin’ it. You’d get plugged so full o’ holes we wouldn’t 
know whether you was a first mate or a colander.” 

"I will do it,” snarled the mate, “an’ I can, too, in his watch 
below. ’E carn’t stay on deck all night, an’ when he goes be¬ 
low we can come alongside an’ make a jump an’ ’ave ’im tied 
up before ’e knows where ’e is.” 

The steward shook his head, lie was by heredity and en¬ 
vironment averse to scenes of violence and bloodshed, and the 
idea of “making a jump” on a man of Captain Styles’ tempera¬ 
ment did not appeal to him in the least. 

“It won’t do,” he answered. "It won’t do at all, an’ I won’t 
have no hand in it.” 

“To the devil with you, then!” snapped the mate, jumping 
to his feet. “Here, you men, do you want to stay out ’er^ rowin’ 
about for the rest o’ your lives just because the old man 
dreamt ’e saw a ship? ’E’s loony, I say, an’ its our dooty to 
take the ship from ’im. ITif you men’ll back me up we can 
come alongside an’ ’ave ’im in irons before ’e can lift a ’and. 
It ain’t no mutiny to rise on a man like that, an’ I’ll stand 
back o’ you when we get to port. Come, now,” he added 
coaxingly, “will ye do it, my men?” 

Hut the men continued to swing at the oars as though he 
had not spoken. He was about as popular with the seamen 
as are most mates in the mercliant marine, and the variation 
from his usual profane invective appealed to none of them. 
Besides that, they had had one experience in running counter 
to the wishes of Ca|)tain .Styles, and they had no desire to re¬ 
peat it. Whether or not, under the circumstances it would be 
mutiny, they did not attempt to decide. It was too fine a 
point of maritime law for them. But they thought of the Caj)- 
tain as they had last seen him, standing by the rail, and of 
what he had said, and it was not hard for them to make their 
decision. 

The mate stood erect in the stern sheets, looking at them, 
and as the minutes went by and there was no answer his face 
grew as black as night. 

“Ye won’t, won’t ye?’’ he roared. "Ye want to stay out here 
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forever, do ye? I’ll give ye all the fun ye want, then. Give 
way, there! Row, ye bloody swine, and put your backs to it, 
or I’ll lay your heads open.” And twirling the tiller ropes 
round his head he urged on the men with curses and abuse, 
until the boat was surging through the water at almost racing 
speed. Human strength could not stand the pace for very- 
long, and the stroke soon slackened, but at once Stebbins was 
at them again, and for nearly three hours the boat was sent 
along at a cracking pace, the mate driving the men to their 
work whenever they slackened down. At last stroke tossed 
his oar inboard and rose to his feet. 

"I’ll not pull another stroke,” he growled; ”an’ yer can’t 

The mate reached back to the stern and pulled out the spare 
tiller. He sprang toward the man, who raised his arm to ward 
off the blow, but just as it was about to descend it was arrested 
in mid-air by a shout from the steward—a shout so full of won¬ 
der and fear that the tiller dropped from the mate’s hand. 

The man’s lazy ease of manner was all gone, and he crouched 
in the stern sheets, every muscle tense and drawn, his eyes 
flashing with excitement. He had half risen from his seat, and 
with one hand grasping the gunwale was pointing with the 
other away to the southeast. 

The great tropic moon was just cutting the horizon, and 
for a moment the mate saw only that, but the next instant the 
boat rose on the back of the swell, and there, clearly outlined 
against the great yellow disk was the fulfilment of the Cap¬ 
tain’s dream—a dismasted ship. There was no mistaking her. 
There she was, not more than half a mile away, and her low- 



lying hulk and the broken stumps of her masts could be seen 
against the moon almost as clearly as though it were day. 

The mate sank back into the stern sheets, and turned to the 
steward with pale face and staring eyes. 
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“For Gawd's sake! what does that mean?” he gasped. 

For a few moments there was silence in the boat, as she 
rose and fell on the swell, and the men scanned the hulk with 
mutterings of superstitious terror. Then the mate came to 
himself. 

“Give way, men, give way,” he said in a low, shaky voice. 
.“That’s a ship—spook or no spook—an’ we must get along¬ 
side her. But of all the queer things,” he went on to himself, 
“an’ just where he said she was, too, to half a mile. Lord, 
Lord, it’s beyond me, an’ I tell you, steward, I don’t like it, 
so I don’t.” 

Steadily the boat drove over the water, and every minute 
the details of the hulk stood out more clearly in the strong 
light of the moon. She was very low in the water, and with 
every roll she plunged her channels under, throwing up masses 
of phosphorescent foam along her sides. The foremast was 
gone close to the deck, but the main and mizzen stood up for 
six or eight feet above the rail, and to the top of the latter was 
fastened something which the men knew to be a signal of 
distress. 

It fluttered feebly to and fro as the ship rolled on the swell, 
but beyond its flapping, and the surging of the water along 
the sides, there was no motion nor sound from the ghostly, 
forbidding hulk. The boat was now close in to her, and the 
men involuntarily stopped rowing, while the mate stood up 
and hailed her in a voice that was meant to be strong and firm, 
but which quavered in spite of himself. 

The words, “Aboard the wreck, there I” came echoing back 
from the ghostly craft; but beyond that there was no sound, 
and she remained black and silent as before. The boat slid 
slowly on over the still water by her own momentum, until she 
was close under the counter of the ship. No one in her spoke, 
but the man in the bow swung the boat’s lantern up above his 
head, lighting up the stern, and there, in great white letters, 
stood out the name, “King Philip, Salem.” 

The mate gave a gasp, and seized the steward by the arm. 
“D’ye mind that, man?” he whispered. “ ‘King Philip, Salem.’ 
It was the name the old man said to me in the cabin before he 
sent me out. Lord, Lord. It’s awful to be mixed up with 
spooks like this.” 

The perspiration stood on his brow in great spots, and he 
leaned forward with his head in his hands. No one in the 
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boat seemed to breathe, and then, just as the ship was balanc¬ 
ing herself for a moment on the top of the swell, there came 
through the dead, heavy silence a low, weak moan. 

Stebbins leaned forward, listening, and again through the 
silence came that sound, low and feeble, but unmistakably from 
a human being. In an instant the mate’s superstitious fears 
were gone, for there was something in the sound that entirely 
precluded the idea of the supernatural, and gave no room for 
doubt that there was a suffering fellow-creature aboard the 

"Lay alongside, there!” he roared. "Starn all! (Jive 'way 
to starboard! Now, together! Hoat yer oars!” and as they 
shot alongside he sprang into the mizzen channels and gained 
the quarter-deck. 

It was light as day there, for the moon was pouring down a 
strong Hood of yellow light, and as the mate swung over the 
side he put his hand to his head and shrank back against the 
rail. The body of a man, shrunken and shriveled by starva¬ 
tion, lay on the deck at his feet. Leaning against the rail to 
his right was another. One arm was pushed through a coi! 
of rope, and as the vessel rolled, it swung toward him with 
every lurch, seeming to mock at him with its parchment face, 
the skin of which was wrinkled and drawn away from the 
grinning teeth. About the deck were lying others, and from 
near the wheel came the ghost of a man, crawling feebly to¬ 
ward him on his hands and knees, while a living skeleton, 
leaning against the stump of the mizzen tried to raise his hands 
in supplication. 

With the first glimmer of the dawn in the eastern sky a light 
air had come out of the northeast, and the Captain of the 
John Storrow had clouded his ship with canvas and stood 
away on the course taken by his boat on the previous even¬ 
ing. .‘\11 through the night he had paced the deck, sweeping 
the sea to the southeastward with his night glass, and now 
that the morning was breaking he sent a man to the mainmast 

Hardly had lie reached his station when he hailed the deck; 

"Boat a-comin’, sir, with two aboard beside the crew.” 

The Captain sprang into the shrouds, and in a moment was 
beside the man. adjusting his glass to the focus of the ap- 
Iiroaching boat with tremliling fingers. He could sec that 
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the mate and steward were standing- up, and that two other 
men were laid along the thwarts in the stern sheets. At first 



they seemed dead, for he could see no motion, but presently 
the steward stooped and put something to the lips of one of 
them, and he knew that there was yet life. 
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The ship was thrown into the wind, the boat dashed along¬ 
side, and with tender care the two poor, shrunken figures were 
lifted to the vessel’s deck. As the seamen laid the first erne 
down he gasped and died. The Captain bent over him, look¬ 
ing wistfully into his face, and then rose, shaking his head, but 
as the second figure was lifted over the side he gave a sharp, 
eager cry, and seized its poor, shriveled hand. 

“Sam!” he cried. “Sam, don’t you know me? It’s Ezry!- 
It’s your brother 1” 

The eyes traveled slowly and heavily to the Captain’s, and 
something like a smile came over the half-dead face. And 
then the seamen, who had gathered about, marveled to see the 
Captain, the man of’iron, whom they had thought as hard and 
senseless as the rocks of his own New England hills, bend 
over the rescued brother with tears streaming down his 
weather-beaten face, and his great, brawny shoulders shaking 
with sobs. 




PHALYA MANI* 


A SANSCRIT TALE 
By Lecomte de Lisle 


MAYA! what art thou but the flood of 
changing illusions? From the heart of 
man thou makest to spring unceas¬ 
ingly joy, sorrow, love and hate, light 
and darkness, the substance and the 
vision of moving things. And the heart 
of man, O Maya, what is it but thyself 
—who art nothing? 

It was in the days of Aryaman, the Pandavaide, who reigned 
over the mountains, the forests, the valleys, the lakes, the 
rivers, and the cities of Madhyadeca. And Madhyadeca 
flourishes upon the back of the primitive tortoise, and the 
seven wild, neighing, gold-colored stallions with flying manes, 
rearing in the gorgeous dust of clouds, illuminate the sacred 
earth, ancient mother of animals and plants, generous cradle 
of the Bharatas, nourishers of men. 

Aryaman was an old Rajah of lofty virtue. He performed 
the sacred rites with exactness. His ever-open eyes, bare of 
lashes or brows, shed an unchanging look which subdued in 
the hearts of the wise the passing trouble of desires and re¬ 
grets : but the perverse, knowing the inflexibility of his jus¬ 
tice, contemplated him with awe when he judged the peoples, 
sitting with crossed legs, on the skin of an antelope, like 
Vishnu, the preserver of things. 

Yet the Pandavaide had not attained the supreme state of 
perfection. The Devas yet denied him the marvelous sanctity 
of the Richi Vicvamitra, whose heart was like a block of stone, 
♦Translated by M. B. Stewart, from the French, for Short Stories. 
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and who allowed himself to be devoured alive by vermin. Al¬ 
though this incomparable virtue was the constant object of his 
aspiration, he sometimes suffered grievous failings. Aryaman 
was disquieted in his evil hours by the changing world of ap¬ 
pearances. A mysterious link bound him to the troubling 
illusion of human affections. He loved his only daughter, 
Phalya Mani, who was thus called because she was the flower 
of Madhyadeca. 

Now, the venerable Rajah went alone one evening in the 
ninety-seventh year of his age to the bank of the River Deva- 
vithi, there to perform his accustomed ablutions. Elephants 
slept beneath the bamboos; striped princes of the jungle 
mewed here and there in the darkness, and light gazelles 
touched with a bound the pointed tops of the nopals. Arya¬ 
man stripped himself entirely naked. His body was very, lean, 
and seamed with bleeding scars from his macerations, as be¬ 
fitted the flesh of a holy man. Then he untwined the knot of 
his long, white hair, which spread, thick as in the days of his 
youth, over his back and loins. This done, he plucked a fig- 
leaf, and with it rubbed his teeth and said: 

, “Sacred water, ruler of the forests, queen of plants, give me 
virtue and intelligence.” 

He entered the river, reciting the Gayatri: 

“Divine water, give me the glorious sight of the supreme 
God unto whom all things return. Pure water, let me partake 
of thy essence.” 

He drank a mouthful of water, praying low: 

“King of sacrifice, thy heart is in the midst of the wide 
ocean of delight, may I be absorbed in it forever!” 

He returned to the bank, and the image of his daughter 
Phalya Mani passed into his heart, and he forgot to throw his 
hands eight times, filled with water, toward the eight corners 
of the world. At this moment, a small, thin voice came out 
of the River Devavithi. The sound was exceedingly faint, 
and as if far away, and so clear that it seemed very near. And 
the voice said this: 

“O Rajah Aryaman, who shieldest the oppressed, take me 
from this river where ravening monsters would devour me.” 

The Pandavaide answered: 

“By the sanctity of the Vedas, I will. Where art thou?” 

“Stoop down,” said the Voice, “and fill the hollow of thy 
hand with water.” 
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Aryaman did this, and saw a small fish, red and black, all 
glittering in the water which covered it. And he carried it 
with great solicitude to his royal dwelling, and he placed it in 
a half-filled cup; but on the next day the little fish had grown 
so much that the cup could not contain it. 

Aryaman put it successively in a cistern, a pond, and a lake. 
The cistern was exhausted, the pond overflowed, the lake broke 
its banks and escaped into the sea with the monstrous fish, 
which furiously shook its fins and tail. 

Hardly had it plunged into the salt foam than a terrible 
sound burst forth on the great waters, and the demon Malia- 
maraka spread his ten red and black wings and rose spirally 
in the air. 

Ol old, in truth, while Brahma slept on the eternal lotos, 
this subtle demon had striven to steal the Vedas which flowed 
from 'the divine lips. And he suffered for thousands upon 
thousands of years in the Devavithi the punishment which the 
compassion of Aryaman had shortened. Aryaman, seeing 
this, was filled with terror and devoted himself to great aus¬ 
terities. He remained standing for two whole moons, with the 
ball of his right foot placed upon his left thigh, and both hands 
like a fan against his ears, which is a marvelous mark of piety. 
But, because he had forgotten, while thinking of his daugh¬ 
ter Phalya Mani, to sprinkle the eight corners of the world, 
the fiery eye of Surya withered the rice fields, and 100,000 
Sudras died of hunger, and the old Rajah knew that it was to 
expiate the fault which he had committed. 

How fair in the morning are the valleys of Madhyadeca! 
Arguni, Cyama, Dhavali and Rohini, the golden-hued heifers, 
breathing through their delicate pink nostrils the blue clouds 
which undulate on the summit of Suryagiri where fly and sport 
the blessed genii, friends Of men, while the icy peaks and black 
gorges of Himavat are haunted by the Marakas demons, de- 
vourers of flesh and drinkers of blood. 

How sweet is the perfume of the valleys when evening pur¬ 
ples the earth. All the flowers which bow beneath the burn¬ 
ing light exhale their souls in the cool air. The fragrant vapor 
rises to the resplendent summits of the sacred mountain, 
whose vast base rests in the waters of Devavithi, where the 
starry coated panthers drink under the green parasols of the 
palms. 

A shower of scarlet wings descends, whirls and glides into 
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the dark foliage, and the turtle doves of the wood, swelling 
their azure and emerald throats, unite their amorous cooings 
with the thousand rising murmurs of the night. 

The beloved daughter of Aryaman, the virgin Phalya Mani, 
loved to play, morning and evening, in her natal valley, with 
her young companions and the free gazelles which she fed 
from her hand, and which drank from her delicate palms. 
And Phalya Mani was very fair. 

She was clothed with a silken robe of white, embroidered 
with the pink flowers of the lotos. A fillet covered with 
Lanka pearls bound her glossy tresses. Her sandals were of 
nopal fabric, dyed with cochineal. Her long, narrow eyes 
sparkled through the luminous shadow of her brows; her 
beautiful nose was pointed like the arrow of desire; her lips 
shone like the petals of the acoka, and their smile was like the 
first light of the morning upon the pure snow of Suryagiri. 
Her knees were like two balls of polished ivory. Slender 
golden bracelets omamented with small bells of silver clasped 
her round and delicate ankles, and under the triple necklace of 
rubies her young bosom breathed more softly than the dove 
in the thick fig^rees. Phalya Mani was the pearl of Madhya- 
deca, the pearl of the world. 

Wherefore, Vyaghra, the nephew of Aryaman, the Panda- 
vaide, brave, strong and agile, and like the striped tiger of 
the gorges of Himavat, loved the daughter of his father's 
brother. But he was not pious, nor pacific, and the venerable 
Rajah had sent him forth from his presence, and Vyaghra had 
gone, carrying with him the heart of Phalya Mani. 

And now she wandered thoughtful with her companions 
and her gazelles. The day declined; a long line of gold 
stretched across the horizon of the western sea. It was a year 
since Vyaghra had gone from Madhyadeca. .\t the memory 
of the young warrior, tears silvered the lashes of Phalya Mani. 
and her companions wiped them away with their lips; but 
Phalya Mani wept still. 

One of the maidens, to soothe the grief of the royal virgin, 
spake thus: 

"Vyaghra is full of courage, and his strength is mighty. 
When his bamboo lance vibrates in battle men turn pale and 
bow their heads.” 

Another said: 

‘‘Vyaghra is beautiful as a Deva. The fire of his eyes burns 
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sweetly the hearts of virgins, and they blush like the snow at 
the awakening of the morning.” 

A third still said: 

“Vyaghra is fleet and his limbs never weary. When he pur¬ 
sues the gazelle and the antelope in the forests, his foot crowds 
their steps and his breath warms their flanks.” 

Then Phalya, weeping, called: 

"Vyaghra! Vyaghra!” 

So that the demon Mahamaraka heard. And leaning from 
the top of Himavat he saw in the bottom of the valley Phalya 
Mani and her companions weeping. And as soon as he beheld 
them the thought entered into his heart to cause the Rajah 
Aryaman a great sorrow by carrying away his beloved daugh¬ 
ter. But she must follow him willingly, for the Devas permit 
to evil genii craft and falsehood, but not violence. Therefore 
he spread his ten wings in the wind and descended, making 
great circles in the air. 

While Phalya Mani encountered so great a danger what did 
the holy Rajah and the young warrior? 

The venerable Aryaman, emaciated by fasting, immovable 
on one foot, saw, with the eyes of faith, the divine Vishnu lying 
within the coils of the sacred serpent and floating on a sea of 
milk. And the stem of the mystic lotos grew out of the 
eternal navel, and the three faces of Brahma grew radiant in 
the open flower. And the young warrior hunted with arrows 
the black men of the Deccan, far from Madhyadeca. 

And the demon Mahamaraka continually descended spirally, 
reflecting how he might not frighten Phalya Mani, for being 
powerless to change his form at will, he was horrible to see, 
monstrous and hoary as a tall and massive pagoda. His head 
bristled with red hair, his limbs resembled gnarled tree trunks, 
and his ten batlike wings grated like rusty hinges. 

Phalya Mani and her companions soon heard the sound of 
the wings of Mahamaraka above their heads, and raising their 
eyes, they saw him, and their fear was great. All uttered a 
simultaneous cry, and would have fled, but, softening his voice, 
the demon said to them : 

“Vyaghra, the young warrior, sendeth me to the Pearl of 
the World.” 

She stopped and said ; 

“O genie, is it true?” 

“It is true. The young Rajah prayeth that the pearl of 
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Madhyadeca will come to him and return his heart, which she 
has kept, else will he die of grief, for the most holy Aryaman 
has banished him from the sacred earth of the Pandavas. The 
royal youth is in my dwelling on the top of Himavat. If he 
be dear to the Pearl of the World, she will put her trust in me, 
and I will take her to her beloved.” 

“I will! Take me, O genie 1 ” 

Love flies like the arrow violently impelled by the stretched 
cord. Love has but one eye, sees but one thing, and that which 
it sees fills the world. 

So despite the prayers of her companions and the murmurs 
of her gazelles, Phalya Mani seated herself on one of the wings 
of the demon Mahamaraka, who whirled through the evening 
mist and vanished. 

And the holy Rajah, at the moment when his daughter was 
taken from him, was reciting the Gayatri, and wet his two ears 
in honor of Vishnu, the preserver of the universe, for piety 
wraps the mind and heart in the mystery of that which is one 
and alone. Piety immerses the righteous in the primal essence. 
Their eyes are closed to the world of changing and transitory 
shadows; their ears are deaf to earthly sounds. What should 
the righteous see? What should they hear? Is not the mys¬ 
tery of that which is one and alone dark and silent? Such is 
the sacred doctrine. It is consoling. 

Meanwhile, Phalya Mani, on the wing of the demon Maha¬ 
maraka, ascended into the thickening shadows of night. And 
they reached the heights where fall the eternal snows. And 
there the demon hollowed a cavern in the ice. In it he placed 
the royal virgin, and, breathing around her a warm breath 
so that she might not die, he said to her: 

“Phalya Mani, daughter of Aryaman, flower of Madhya¬ 
deca, Pearl of the World, never again shalt thou see either the 
light of Surya, or thy father, or thy lover.” 

The virgpn uttered a loud cry and fainted. The demon re¬ 
stored her and said; 

“Thou shalt be the bride of the genie Mahamaraka, who 
reigns over the snows of Himavat.” 

And leaving her to lament in the depths of the cavern he 
darted through the black sky, across the snow falling thick 
up>on the solitary mountain peaks, seeking to discover traces 
of the young Rajah, that he might lead him into a snare and 
cause him to perish. And, hovering like the rok over the 
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frozen seas, he looked over all the earth, from Nepal to 
Launka, and his eyes were like two red moons; but he saw not 
the young warrior, thanks to the Devas, for he had thought in 
his heart; 

"I will see once more the flower of Madhyadeca before 
I die.” 

And he had quitted the plains of the Deccan, and was wan¬ 
dering in the gorges of Himavat where the tigers mew; but the 
demon Mahamaraka saw him not. 

Siirya had thrice sunk in the great water, and the young 
warrior had journeyed three days over the mountain, when he 
came to the edge of a deep abyss. The gulf extended from 
right to left as far as the eye could see, and there was no path 
by which to descend. While the Rajah hesitated, with the 
thought of turning back, a supplicating voice cried from the 
bottom of the abyss; 

'■ \'yaghra! V'yaghra 1 ” 

He leaned over and saw a beautiful genie. Jama, friend of 
men. bound by knotted lianas to a rock. 

“O genie, friend of men, why art thou thus bound? What 
wouldst thou?” 

The genie Jama answered: 

"The cruel Marakas, who inhabit the heights of Himavat, 
have bound me, thanks to sleep which overcame me. If I had 
wakened this could not have befallen me. for my strength is 
greater far than theirs; but it is said that a Jama, bound dur¬ 
ing sleep by the Marakas, can neither break his bonds nor 
I)unish his enemies save by the aid of a brave and generous 
man. This is just. When we sleep we cannot watch over 
men whom we love.” 

X'vaghra once more attempted to go down into the abyss 
where the genie was bound, but the walls were straight, anel 
not even a liana hung from them. Seeing this, he dashed 
boldly into the gulf. Straightway the beautiful genie, casting 
off his feigned bonds, flew to \’vaghra and bore him to the 
other side, where he laid him on the moss. And then he said 
to him; 

"Tliey speak true who say that thy heart is strong and pure 
as the diamond. My name is -Atouli Jama. Return thou to 
the holy Rajah Aryaman, and if soon thou hast need of mv 
aid call my name three times. Go!” 

And the young warrior, pursuing his way, entered, after 
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journeying ten days, the royal abode of Aryanian to 
implore pardon of the brother of his father and to see again 
the flower of Madhyadeca. But the Pandavaide did not pray 
that day, and his spirit was not absorbed in inner contempla¬ 
tion, and he wept his vanished daughter. As soon as he saw 
his brother’s son his eyes blazed fire, and he cried with clenched 

“Child of the ten accursed sins! Race of Divi, blasted by 
Siva! Why earnest thou not into the world in the days when 
the fierce Dithi proscribed all new-born males I O destroyer 
of my happiness, comest thou to mock my grief? Where hast 
thou hid Phalya Mani, Pearl of the World?” 

Vyaghra stood dumb, knowing not of the carrying away of 
the Flower of Madhyadeca. And the companions of the royal 
virgin recounted that a genie of Himavat had carried her 
away, feigning to be a friend of the young warrior. And 
Vyaghra uttered a cry of rage, and his face became white as 
that of the dead. His mustache bristled, his eyes grew red as 
burning coals, bis red lip was drawn like that of a wounded 
tiger, and he ground his glittering teeth. Then, bounding out 
from the palace, he ran to the snow-capped Himavat. All one 
day and night he rushed thus through the woods, the rivers 
and the jungles, swimming the rivers and climbing the rocks. 
At length his breath failed and he remembered Atouli Jama, 
and called his name three times. 

Instantly the beautiful genie, friend of men, appeared in the 
sky, descended to the young warrior, and said: 

"Atouli Jama, a demon of Himavat—accursed may he be— 
hath taken away Phalya Mani, Pearl of the World. What is 
his name? Where is he?” 

“It is the demon Mahamaraka, who flies yonder above the 
eternal snows. He holds the beautiful maiden captive in his 
cave of ice.” 

“Bear me on thy wings, fair genie! Carry me to the haunt 
of the ravisher, that I may punish him and deliver the Flower 
of Madhyadeca.” 

“Oh, youth! thou canst not strive with a genit. The very 
breath of the Maraka would slay thee. Come! I will punish 
the accursed one.” 

And the Jama took the young warrior on 
bore him through the clouds. 
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Meanwhile, Phalya Mani lamented in the depths of her icy 
prison. It was transparent from within, but from without it 
was opaque, so that the royal virgin saw, evening and morn¬ 
ing, the vast body of Brahma of the thousand forms and colors 
—the mountains, the valleys and the wide ocean lay bright 
around her—but none might see her, and the paths of life were 
closed before her steps. 

Phalya Mani was like the white paroquet taken in a net. 
Her beautiful tears ran down her pale cheeks and bathed her 
young bosom. Her moans died away, stifled by the walls of 
the cavern. The Flower of Madhyadeca faded, deprived of 
the glances of her forefather Surya with the seven golden- 
hued stallions. The Pearl of the World lay buried beneath the 
snows of Himavat. The betrothed of the young Pandavaide 
was the prey of the Maraka with the ten red and black wings. 

The virgins who dwell in the land of the sacred lotos are 
feeble as the pink belled liana of the ravines, but their heart is 
faithful. They are timid as the dark-eyed gazelle of the forest, 
but they never withdraw the love they have given. And the 
demon of Himavat rejoiced that Phalya Mani shed tears, and 
that the venerable Aryaman forgot to repeat the Gayatri think¬ 
ing of his daughter, and that the young Rajah could not see 
his beloved. And he thought that neither the genii of Surya- 
giri, nor the Devas themselves could discover the Pearl of the 
World. The malice of the Marakas is great, but their intelli¬ 
gence is very small. 

In the middle of the thirteenth day, while the demon, sit¬ 
ting in his lair, watched Phalya Mani weep, and rejoiced in 
her laments, a dazzling light enveloped the snowy summit of 
Himavat, and he saw the beautiful genie Atouli Jama coming, 
cleaving the thick clouds in his splendid flight, and bearing 
Vyaghra on one of his wings. A whirlwind drew out from 
the rock and shattered the walls of the cavern which were 
strewn about like diamond dust, and Mahamaraka, his red hair 
bristling, uttered a savage cry which rolled with thundering 
echoes through the gorges of Himavat. 

And the beautiful genie, friend of men, spake to him: 

“Mahamaraka, who dwellest in eternal snows, in hatred of 
the Devas and the just, thou hast stolen the virgin Phalya 
Mani, the Flower of Madhyadeca, the beloved daughter of the 
holy Rajah Aryaman, who delivered thee from the waters of 
the River Devavithi. Return the Pearl of the World unto her 
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father and her betrothed, else will I break thy wings and will 
bury thee for a thousand years a thousand feet beneath the 
snow.” 

The Maraka, grinding his teeth, made answer: 

“Atouli Jama, vile slave, I will never return the Pearl of the 
World, and I laugh at thee and defy thee.” 

‘‘Prepare thou, then, for the combat, accursed one, for the 
hour of thy punishment is come. Phalya Mani and Vyaghra 
shall watch the battle of the genii, and shall be the prize of 
victory.” 

“Come, then,” said the demon. “I will pluck out thy 
plumes, I will break thy limbs, and thou shalt crawl henceforth 
in the mire and the grass, and the Flower of Madhyadeca shall 
fade, and I will wring the neck of Vyaghra, the young 
Panda vaide.” 

And the two genii took their flight for the combat. 

Atouli Jama, the beautiful genie, flew as far as the blue 
peaks of Suryagiri, but the demon remained above Himavat. 
Then they flew against each other. Clouds full of lightnings 
gathered behind them; the wind whistled and moaned, sweep¬ 
ing the ancient masses of snow over the mountains, and bend¬ 
ing the takamakas and figtrees like blades of grass. There 
was a crash more terrible than the thunder of Indra, and the 
demon outspread himself in the sky with a broken wing. And 
eight times again he was driven back furious and bleeding. 
Then, powerless to struggle longer, he fell through space 
above the young lovers, who applauded the victory of the 
beautiful genie, and with a stroke of his remaining wing, he 
hurled them into the abysses of Himavat. 

Atouli Jama descended upon him like lightning. 

The snows opened and the demon was engulfed for a thou¬ 
sand years. Then the victorious spirit flew to seek Phalya 
Mani and the young Rajah. They were still falling in the 
chasm, with arms intertwined, when he reached them and bore 
them to the royal abode of Aryaman; but the Maraka had slain 
them both with a blow of his wing. And, pale and smiling, 
Phalya Mani slept, with head bowed upon the silent breast of 
her beloved, who gazed on her fixedly with his great dead 

And when the venerable Rajah saw his daughter, forever 
lifeless, he said; 

“What should befall? The Flower of Madhyadeca is faded, 
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the Pearl of the World is fallen into the divine ocean. My hun¬ 
dred years are as leaves in the wind. They will nevermore re¬ 
turn. The infinite universe is wholly drowned in the first 
tear of the last of the Pandavaides.” 

And breathing a long sigh, he returned to the latent energy 
of the gods. 

O Maya, the old silence absorbs in an eternal moment van¬ 
ished ages, present moments and future hours. Exhaustless 
life is formed of the unending whirl of our illusions. 



